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THE    SUMMUM   BONUM 

EVANDER  BRADLEY  McGILVARY 

Before  discussing  the  question  of  the  nature  of  the  highest 
good  we  must  first  ascertain  what  is  meant  by  'good '  in  the  posi- 
tive degree.  But  unfortunately  there  are  very  few  conceptions 
the  definition  of  which  has  been  more  disputed  than  that  of  '  the 
good.'  It  has  even  been  maintained  that  the  conception  is 
unanalyzable,  and  hence  that  no  definition  'can  be  given  of  it. 
It  is  jny  purpose  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper  to  clear  up  the 
difficulties  in  connection  with  the  definition  of  this  conception, 
and  to  that  end  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  '  good ' 
is  an  ambiguous  term.  It  is  this  ambiguity  that  has  led  to  so 
much  discussion,  and  the  recognition  of  this  ambiguity  is  essen- 
tial to  any  clarifying  treatment  of  the  problem.  It  is  useless  to 
insist  upon  some  one  definition  or  upon  the  undefinableness  of 
'  good,'  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  term  is  used  in  many 
senses.  One  might  as  well  say  that  '  horse  '  always  means  some 
one  thing,  and  therefore  rule  out  such  things  as  clothes-horse 
and  saw-horse,  as  lay  down  categorically  some  one  meaning  of 
'  good,'  and  say  that  what  is  not  this  kind  of  '  good'  is  really 
not  '  good '  at  all.  It  is  of  course  proper  for  anyone  to  choose 
which  meaning  he  will  adopt,  but  to  insist  that  when  everyone 
else  uses  the  word  he  always  uses  it  in  this  sense — or  at  least 
ought  so  to  use  it — is  to  endeavor  to  make  one's  own  preferences 
override  the  facts  of  actual  current  speech.  Let  us  now  examine 
the  several  meanings  of  '  good.' 

The  first  of  these  that  must  be  noticed  is  that  which  identifies 
it  with  '  pleasant.'  It  is  idle  to  ignore  the  fact  and  propriety 
of  this  usage.  Often  the  word  actually  does  mean  just  '  pleas- 
ant,' and  to  deny  the  fact  is  as  futile  as  to  deny  the  propriety  of 
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any  current  acceptation  of  any  term.  A  pertinent  question, 
however,  in  this  connection  is  whether  the  pleasant  as  such  is 
good,  or  whether  it  is  good  because  it  is  desired.  There  seems 
to  be  no  way  of  answering  this  question  dogmatically.  If  one 
insists  that  for  him  the  pleasant  is  good,  just  because  it  is 
pleasant,  that  puts  a  stop  to  all  discussion.  It  is  well  therefore 
to  recognise  the  ultimateness  of  this  definition  of  the  'good'  as 
the  pleasant,  and  the  justifiability  of  this  usage. 

The  second  meaning  of  'good 'is  'desired.7  Whatever  we 
wish  for,  is  in  so  far  'good'  in  this  signification  of  the  term, 
which  is  likewise  very  common  and  should  no  more  be  criticised 
than  the  actually  current  signification  of  any  other  term  in  gen- 
eral use.  It  may  also  be  pointed  out  that  it  is  quite  possible  to 
reconcile  the  definition  of  '  good '  as  '  pleasant '  and  that  of 
'good'  as  '  desired,'  by  referring  to  the  psychological  fact  that 
what  is  pleasant  is  generally  also  desired.  Now  whether  we  say 
that  a  thing  is  '  good  '  just  because  it  is  pleasant,  or  whether  we 
say  that  the  pleasant  thing  is  'good'  because  as  pleasant  it  is 
desired,  is,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  to  be  decided  only  by 
an  arbitrary  choice  in  favor  of  one  or  other  of  the  two  possible 
definitions.  Personally  I  must  confess  that  I  prefer  to  merge  the 
first  meaning  of  'good'  as  'pleasant '  into  the  second  meaning 
of  it  as  'desired,'  for  the  reason  that  the  second  can  easily  be 
made  to  include  the  first  by  reference  to  the  psychological  fact 
just  stated.  Thus  our  list  of  the  various  meanings  of  the  term 
is  shortened,  and  we  get  a  more  comprehensive  conception, 
including  both  the  'pleasant,'  because  what  is  pleasant  is 
desired,  and  also  things  not  pleasant  which  may  likewise  be 
desired. 

If,  however,  it  be  said  that  nothing  is  desired  unless  the 
idea  of  it  is  pleasing,  it  may  be  answered  that  into  the  psycho- 
logical question  thus  brought  up  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  here. 
It  is  a  much  mooted  question,  and  there  are  many  who  cannot 
accept  the  statement  that  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness  are 
the  only  incentives  to  desire.  When  psychologists  of  the  stand- 
ing of  James  deny  the  universal  prevalence  of  the  law  that 
motives  of  action  are  pleasant  or  unpleasant,  it  were  well  to  be 
cautious  in  committing  ourselves  to  the  acceptance  of  the  law  as 
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universal.  "So  widespread  and  searching  is  this  influence  of 
pleasures  and  pains  upon  our  movements,"  writes  this  psycholo- 
gist, "that  a  premature  philosophy  has  decided  that  these  are 
our  only  spurs  to  action,  and  that  wherever  they  seem  to  be 
absent,  it  is  only  because  they  are  so  far  on  among  the  'remoter' 
images  that  prompt  the  action  that  they  are  overlooked.  This  is 
a  great  mistake,  however.  Important  as  is  the  influence  of 
pleasures  and  pains  upon  our  movements,  they  are  far  from 
being  our  only  stimuli .  With  the  manifestations  of  instinct  and 
emotional  expression,  for  example,  they  have  absolutely  nothing 
to  do."1  Again,  "I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  the  confusion 
of  pursued  pleasure  with  mere  pleasure  of  achievement  which  makes 
the  pleasure-theory  of  action  so  plausible  to  the  ordinary  mind. 
We  feel  an  impulse,  no  matter  whence  derived;  we  proceed  to  act; 
if  hindered,  we  feel  displeasure;  and  if  successful,  relief .  Action 
in  the  line  of  the  present  impulse  is  always  for  the  time  being  the 
pleasant  course ;  and  the  ordinary  hedonist  expresses  this  fact  by 
saying  that  we  act  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasantness  involved.  But 
who  does  not  see  that  for  this  sort  of  pleasure  to  be  possible, 
the  impulse  must  ~be  there  already  as  an  independent  fact?  The 
pleasure  of  successful  performance  is  the  result  of  the  impulse, 
not  its  cause.  You  cannot  have  your  pleasure  of  achievement 
unless  you  have  managed  to  get  your  impulse  under  headway 
beforehand  by  some  previous  means."2  It  is  true  that  here  Pro- 
fessor James  is  speaking  of  "  motives  for  action"  rather  than  of 
"  motives  for  desire."  And  yet,  in  the  same  connection,  he 
criticises  Bain  for  maintaining  that  pleasures  and  pains  are  the 
only  "  genuine  impulses  of  the  will."3  At  present  I  cannot  lay 
my  finger  on  any  passage  in  which  he  maintains  that  desires  are 
also  prompted  by  other  motives  than  pleasantness  and  unpleas- 
antness. This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  he  does  not  give  any 
detailed  discussion  of  desire.  Whatever  he  may  say  as  to  the 
motives  for  desire,  there  are  other  psychologists  who  would  deny, 
what  Professor  James  by  implication  denies,  that  the  only  things 
we  desire  are  relatively  pleasant  things  or  things  the  idea  of 

1  The  Principles  of  Psychology,  Vol.  II,  p.  550. 

-  Op.  cit.,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  556-557.     The  italics  are  the  author's  own. 

3  Op.  cit.,  Vol.  II,  p.  554.    Italics  here  are  mine. 
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which  is  relatively  pleasant.  If  we  may  have  an  instinctive 
action  without  the  motivation  of  pleasantness  or  unpleasantness, 
why,  when  we  afterwards  come  to  think  of  the  object  that  such 
an  action  attains,  may  we  not  desire  that  object  without  reference 
to  the  pleasantness  involved  in  the  obtaining  of  it?  Is  not  desire 
simply  an  impulse  consciously  directed  toward  an  object?  The 
differentia  of  desire,  distinguishing  it  from  a  mere  impulse,  is 
that  in  desire  we  know  what  we  are  making  for. 

Of  course  such  a  definition  of  desire  would  involve  the  accept- 
ance of  the  fact  that  a  man  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  who  has 
an  unpleasant  impulse  to  throw  himself  over,  and  knows  what 
the  result  of  that  impulse  if  unchecked  would  be,  desires  that 
result.  This  seems  to  be  a  forced  use  of  the  term  'desire.'  But 
is  it?  Is  it  too  paradoxical  to  speak  of  this  object  as  desired  in 
so  far  as  it  is  known  that  it  would  satisfy  the  impulse,  but  to 
speak  of  it  as  the  object  of  aversion  in  so  far  as  there  are  other 
impulses  that  make  against  it,  as  for  instance  the  impulse  of 
self-preservation?  At  any  rate  it  is  perfectly  natural  for  a  man 
under  these  circumstances  to  say,  "I  want  to  throw  myself  over." 
Would  it  not  sound  as  natural  if  he  were  to  say,  "I  have  a  desire 
to  throw  myself  over?"  The  writer  has  heard  just  such  expres- 
sions coming  from  '  plain  men,'  showing  that  at  least  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term  'desire'  there  is  no  necessary 
reference  to  the  pleasantness  of  the  idea  of  the  object  desired. 

But  suppose  we  accept  the  definition  of  desire  as  an  impulse 
consciously  directed  toward  an  object.  Would  it  be  in  accord- 
ance with  usage  to  speak  then  of  every  object  of  desire  as 
'good?'  Most  persons  would  probably  say  not.  Surely,  they 
would  claim,  it  cannot  be  'good'  for  a  man  to  throw  himself 
over  a  cliff,  when  he  has  such  an  impulsive  desire.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  this  objection  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
'good'  is  here  used  in  another  sense,  to  be  treated  later.  If 
there  were  no  other  desire  in  the  man,  or  if  it  accorded  with  the 
general  system  of  his  desires  to  cast  himself  headlong,  then 
such  a  plunge  would  be  'good'  for  him.  We  are  prone  to  deny 
the  goodness  of  it,  because  we  have  an  eye  to  the  various  other 
desires,  generally  more  strong  and  more  permanent,  which 
would  be  defeated  if  this  desire  were  carried  out.  In  so  far  as 
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the  plunge  would  contravene  these  desires,  it  is  'bad,'  but  there 
is  no  contradiction  in  saying  that  in  so  far  as  it  would  gratify 
the  desire  based  on  the  impulse  to  cast  oneself  down,  the  fall 
would  be  'good.'  In  other  words,  we  have  here  a  case  of  a 
thing's  being  'good'  in  reference  to  one  desire  and  'bad'  in 
reference  to  other  desires.  The  case  is  parallel  to  that  of  eating 
luscious  but  unwholesome  fruit.  The  fruit  is  'good'  in  so  far  as 
we  desire  it  for  its  taste,  it  is  'bad'  in  so  far  as  we  have  an  aver- 
sion to  the  consequences  that  would  come  from  the  eating  of  it. 

But  while  I  believe  that  there  is  no  impropriety,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  ordinary  usage,  in  thus  speaking  of  an  impulse 
not  motived  by  pleasure  as  'desire,'  provided  we  are  conscious  of 
the  object  toward  which  it  is  directed,  and  in  speaking  of  that 
object  as  'good,'  because  it  is  the  object  of  this  'desire,'  I  will 
not  press  the  point.  All  I  wish  to  do  is  to  show  that  at  least  it 
is  open  to  question  whether  such  usage  is  not  proper.  On 
account  of  this  open  question,  I  do  not  care  to  commit  myself  to 
the  doctrine1  that  desire  is  always  based  on  pleasure,  and  that 
'good'  is  always  therefore  correlated  with  pleasure,  if  'good' 
is  denned  as  'desired.'  Putting  this  question  aside  without 
attempting  to  give  it  a  categorical  answer,  we  may  lay  it  down 
as  according  with  the  facts  of  the  case  even  if  not  giving  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  case,  that  by  calling  anything  'good'  we 
often  mean  that  it  is  an  object  of  desire. 

We  have  then  obtained  two  different  meanings  of  the  word 
'good.'  To  repeat,  one  meaning  identifies  it  with  'pleasant'  and 
the  other  with  'desired.'  The  latter  includes  the  former,  while 
the  former  is  a  narrower  conception.  Both  accord  with  usage, 
and  neither  is  open  to  criticism,  except  from  the  point  of  view 
of  one  who  wishes  to  rule  out  current  acceptations  of  the  term 
as  being  incorrect,  and  such  a  procedure  in  definition  is  arbi- 
trary. If  it  is  objected,  as  Mr.  Moore2  objects,  to  these 
definitions,  that  they  are  merely  verbal,  the  answer  is  that  to  a 
certain  extent  all  definitions  are  verbal.  In  every  definition  we 
take  some  word  and  tell  what  it  means;  that  is,  we  tell  the 

1  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Ehrenfels  in  his  System  der  Werttheorie.  Into  the 
complicated  theory  of  the  relation  between  desire  and  pleasure  which  Ehrenfels 
propounds  I  cannot  here  enter. 

2  In  his  Principia  Ethica,  pp.  11  ff. 
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notion  that  is  in  the  mind  of  the  person  who  uses  it,  and  that  he 
wishes  other  persons  to  understand  by  the  word.  If  the  notion 
is  so  simple  as  that  of  'pleasant,'  then  all  that  can  be  done  is  to 
identify  it  in  some  way.  The  definition  in  this  case  can  only  be 
a  substitution  of  another  term  about  which  there  is  no  misun- 
derstanding, and  which  means  the  same  thing.  Now  those  who 
use  the  term  '  good'  in  the  sense  of  '  pleasant '  give  a  merely 
verbal  definition  of  it  when  they  say  that  it  means  'pleasant,' 
but  this  is  all  that  they  can  do,  if  pleasant  is  an  unanalyzable 
notion.  To  say  that  such  a  definition  is  not  an  "ethical" 
definition  is  not  at  all  to  the  point,  for  what  such  a  definer  has 
in  mind  is  not  necessarily  the  establishment  of  any  obligation 
on  any  one's  part  to  pursue  the  'good,'  but  merely  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  meaning  that  he  assigns  to  the  word.  In  other 
words,  if  by  definition  is  meant  the  analysis  of  a  conception  into 
its  'marks,'  then  the  man  who  uses  the  word  'good'  as  equivalent 
to  '  pleasant '  cannot  give  a  definition  of  the  term .  He  practically 
maintains  that  'good'  is  indefinable,  just  as  Mr.  Moore  does,  but 
he  uses  the  word  in  a  different  sense  from  that  in  which  Mr. 
Moore  does,  and  Mr.  Moore  should  not  say  him  nay  in  this,  for 
no  man  has  a  right  to  take  such  a  common  term  as  'good'  and 
lay  down  the  law  as  to  how  it.  should  be  used,  irrespective  of  the 
way  in  which  it  is  constantly  used  by  many  persons.  So  far  as 
I  can  make  out,  Mr.  Moore  insists  that  'good'  is  exclusively  an 
ethical  term,  and  refuses  to  recognize  the  validity  of  any  appli- 
cation of  it  in  other  spheres.  This  surely  is  an  arbitrary 
procedure. 

But  not  every  thing  that  satisfies  a  desire  is  accepted  as 
unreservedly  'good.'  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  'good'  is  now 
used  in  still  another  sense.  We  may  say  for  instance  that  while 
we  want  very  much  to  eat  strawberries,  these  berries  are  not 
'good'  for  us,  as  they  disagree  with  us.  Here  we  evidently 
oppose  the  'desired'  to  the  'good,'  but  a  further  consideration 
will  show  that  the  antithesis  is  often  not  so  great  as  it  appears 
at  first  glance.  For  our  desires  frequently  conflict  with  each 
other,  or  to  speak  more  accurately,  it  is  impossible  to  gratify 
these  several  desires  at  the  same  time.  What  one  desire  craves, 
will,  if  obtained,  defeat  other  desires  that  we  have.  Here  the 
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thing  we  desire  is  really  'good'  in  the  sense  of  'good'  we  have 
just  discussed,  but  it  is  also  'bad'  in  that  very  same  sense, 
because  it  defeats  desire.  But  for  a  reason  presently  to  be 
given,  we  prefer  to  ignore  its  'goodness'  as  satisfy  ing  one  desire, 
and  choose  to  call  it  'bad'  as  preventing  the  satisfaction  of 
another  desire.  Thus  we  see  that  while  we  deny  its  'goodness' 
we  do  not  by  implication  deny  that  'good'  is  the  same  as 
'desired.' 

The  reason  for  choosing  one  desire  rather  than  another  as 
the  basis  of  our  denomination  of  the  object  as  'good'  is  to  be 
found  here  in  the  fact  that  the  preferred  desire  is  either  stronger 
than  the  other,  or  that  it  is  relatively  permanent1  while  the 
other  is  only  temporary,  or  that  from  the  force  of  the  public 
opinion  to  which  we  are  subjected,  we  are  led  to  prefer  that  desire 
which  in  common  opinion  is  regarded  as  the  one  which  should 
determine  the  use  of  the  term  'good.'2  Thus  the  desire  that 
constitutes  'goodness'  is  not  necessarily  the  strongest  desire  of 
the  time.  "We  look  before  and  after"  and  decline  to  let  the 
desire  of  the  moment  decide  the  'goodness'  of  objects,  but  in 
doing  so  we  need  not  discard  the  conception  of  'good'  as 
'desired.'  We  merely  enlarge  the  scope  of  desire,  by  making  it 
include  future  desires  as  well  as  present,  and  then  weigh  the 
desires  against  each  other.  The  more  persistent  desires  as 
opposed  to  the  more  intermittent  ones,  those  for  which  perma- 
nently satisfying  objects  can  be  obtained  as  against  those  whose 
objects  perish  in  the  using,  those  whose  objects  gratify  still 
other  desires,  or  at  least  do  not  stand  in  the  way  of  such  gratifi- 
cation, as  against  those  whose  objects  can  be  got  only  at  the 
sacrifice  of  many  other  '  good'  things — these  come  to  count  for 
more  with  men  whose  outlook  is  not  confined  to  the  immediate 
present.  And  when  this  result  is  achieved,  then  the  objects  that 
satisfy  these  more  continuous  desires  and  satisfy  them  more 

1  Compare  Darwin's  discussion   of  this  fact  in  his  Descent  of  Man,  Part  I, 
Chapter  IV,  in  the  section  "  The  more  enduring  Social  Instincts  conquer  the  less 
persistent  Instincts." 

2  This  influence  of  public  opinion  on  the  choice  of  the  desire  on  which  to  base 
the  use  of  the  term  'good'  will  be  discussed  below.     It  is  mentioned  here  for  the 
sake  of  greater  completeness.     There  may  be  still  other  reasons  for  the  preference 
under  discussion  but  the  most  important  are  those  enumerated. 
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continuously  are  accounted  'good,'  thus  by  contrast  making 
'  bad'  the  objects  of  the  more  fleeting  even  though  more  intense 
dt -si res. 

This  distinction  between  the  objects  that  we  now  actually 
desire  and  those  that  we  do  not  now  desire  but  know  that  we 
shall  desire,  and  which,  when  we  come  to  desire  them,  will  make 
us  regret  having  pursued  the  former,  is  one  basis  for  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  'desired'  and  the  'desirable.'  We  may  there- 
fore define  the  'desirable'  as  that  which  we  should  desire  if  all  the 
consequences  of  all  the  different  lines  of  conduct  open  to  us 
were  actually  exercising  on  us  an  impulsive  force  proportioned 
to  the  desires  or  aversions  which  they  would  excite  if  actually 
experienced.1  The  'desirable'  is  thus  what  we  should  reasonably 
desire,  and  by  saying  that  we  should  reasonably  desire  it,  we 
mean  that  we  should  desire  it  if  we  were  in  possession  of  all  the 
facts  in  the  case,  especially  of  all  the  bearings  of  the  object  upon 
the  system  of  our  desires  and  aversions,  present  and  future. 
Reason  is  here  an  integrating  and  correlating  function,  system- 
atizing our  desires  according  to  their  strength  and  their 
persistency. 

It  is  here  that  Professor  Mackenzie's  conception  of  'universe 
of  desire'2  properly  comes  into  play.  Some  desires  are  to  a 
great  extent  isolated:  the  satisfaction  of  them  does  not  tend 
greatly  to  satisfy  other  desires;  while  some  desires  may  be 
satisfied  with  objects  that  leave  possible  the  satisfaction  of  still 
many  more.  A  'universe  of  desire'  may  then  be  defined  as  a 
group  of  desires,  including  both  present  and  future  ones,  that 
can  be  harmoniously  gratified.  Reason  discovers,  on  the  basis 
of  experience,  the  compatibility  or  incompatibility  of  the  satis- 
faction of  the  various  desires,  and  that  thing  that  most  completely 

1  Sidgwick,  The  Methods  of  Ethics,  5th  Ed.,  p.  112,  mentions  this  as  a  possible 
definition  of  'good,'  but  he  rejects  it  as  involving  too  "elaborate  and  difficult  a 
conception."  I  cannot  see,  however,  why  it  is  too  elaborate  and  difficult.  Of  cours. 
it  is  a  complex  conception,  and  as  such  is  not  likely  to  be  present  explicitly  in  nil 
its  analytical  detail  in  the  mind  of  the  man  who  uses  the  term.  But  neither  is  the 
conception  'horse'  present  in  all  its  scientific  detail  in  the  mind  of  the  person  who 
uses  the  conception  in  ordinary  thinking.  The  test  of  the  correctness  of  an  analysis 
of  a  conception  is  not  the  fact  that  such  an  analysis  is  actually  made  by  every  one 
who  uses  the  conception. 

*A  Manual  of  Ethics,  3rd  Ed.,  pp.  47-49. 
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satisfies  a  man,  with  his  complement  of  desires  present  and 
prospective,  is  '  desirable,'  even  though  it  be  not  now  most 
strongly  desired. 

It  may  not  even  be  desired  now  at  all.  To  use  Meinong's1 
example,  education  may  be  desirable  for  a  child  even  though  he 
cannot  be  brought  as  yet  to  evince  the  least  interest  in  it.  By 
saying  that  it  is  'desirable'  we  mean  that  in  his  natural  develop- 
ment the  time  will  come  when  he  will  wish  that  he  had  got  it, 
and  if  he  does  not  get  it  now,  he  will  regret  his  misspent  youth. 
Thus  the  reason  that  discovers  the  relation  between  the  various 
desires  that  appear  together  and  in  succession  in  a  person's  life 
is  not  necessarily  the  person's  own  reason.  In  this  case  it  is 
that  of  those  who  have  had  more  experience  of  the  normal 
correlation  of  human  desires  and  who  can  see  on  the  basis  of 
that  experience  that  education  will  be  desired  by  the  boy.  The 
correlation  is  objective,  obtaining  between  desires  which  will  as 
a  matter  of  fact  arise,  and  measures  which  can  now  be  taken  to 
satisfy  them  in  the  fulness  of  time. 

It  may  even  be  that  such  an  objective  correlation  is  not  known 
by  any  one,  however  much  experienced.  For  just  what  desires 
any  one  will  have  in  the  future  and  how  strong  and  enduring 
they  will  be,  is  of  course  dependent  upon  subtle  causes  that 
escape  the  observation  of  the  wisest.  What  from  the  point  of 
view  of  present  information  is  mere  accident  may  determine  most 
profoundly  the  desiderative  nature  of  a  person,  so  that  it  maybe 
impossible  with  the  means  at  our  disposal  to  ascertain  what  is 
desirable.  But  even  here,  there  is  some  course  that,  if  one  could 
but  discover  it,  would  make  one's  life  on  the  whole  the  best, 
that  is,  the  most  satisfactory  to  one  in  the  long  run.  This 
course  is,  in  the  sense  of  the  term  we  are  discussing,  the  'most 
desirable'  course,  and,  as  the  'good'  is  the  'desirable'  here,  it 
is  the  'best'  course.  It  is  the  reasonably  "most  desirable"  and 
reasonably  "best,"  as  something  which  by  the  exercise  of 
"reason"  could  be  discovered  if  all  the  data  were  available.  Let 
us  now  call  such  a  'desirable'  object  ' ideologically  desirable,' 
because  what  makes  it  desirable  is  the  fact  that  it  is  an  end  of 
desire,  actual  or  prospective,  and  it  gets  its  value  from  being 

lPsychologisch-ethisehe  Untersuchungen  zur  Werth-Theorie,  pp.  10-11. 
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thus  an  end.  In  calling  such  an  object  desirable,  the  existence 
of  the  desire  for  it  is  presupposed,  and  the  thing  is  desirable 
simply  because  it  meets  that  desire.  Having  thus  got  the  con- 
ception of  the  ideologically  desirable,  we  may  say  that  by  'good' 
is  often  meant  teleologically  desirable. 

But  'desirable'  is  used  in  another  sense  and  in  that  sense  also 
'good'  is  synonymous  with  'desirable.'  In  the  meaning  of 
'desirable'  we  have  just  considered,  the  existence  of  the  desire 
which  the  object  meets  or  will  meet  is  presupposed.  But  in  the 
meaning  of  the  term  'desirable'  we  are  now  to  examine,  the 
desire  is  not  presupposed;  on  the  contrary,  the  desire,  if  it  arises 
at  all,  arises  in  response  to  the  obligation  we  feel  to  cherish  the 
desire.  Such  a  feeling  of  obligation  is  'categorical'  in  this  case. 
It  is  not  due  to  any  belief  that  the  object  will  satisfy  any 
cravings  that  will  exist  apart  from  the  obligation.  The  felt 
obligation  arouses  the  craving,  and  is  independent  of  the  craving. 
Such  an  obligation,  independent  of  desire,  we  feel  as  the  result 
of  demands  made  upon  us  by  others.  We  are  told  to  desire 
something,  and  in  response  to  the  demand  thus  made  upon  us, 
we  have  a  tendency  to  feel  that  we  should  desire  it.1  Thus,  for 
example,  while  we  may  not  be  filled  with  a  burning  zeal  to  help  our 
fellows,  we  may  have  a  feeling  that  we  ought  to  love  them.  On 
account  of  this  felt  obligation  we  may  set  about  to  cultivate  the 
desire  required  of  us.  Now  the  object  of  a  desire  which  we  do 
not  have  and  may  indeed  never  have  but  which  we  feel  we  should 
cherish  is  'desirable,'  not  teleologically,  as  is  the  object  of  a  desire 
that  we  shall  in  time  come  to  have  without  the  mediation  of  this 
consciousness  of  obligation,  but  categorically,  because  we  recog- 
nise the  object  as  desirable  even  though  we  shall  never  be  able 
to  acquire  the  desire  for  it.  The  difference  between  what  is 
categorically  desirable  and  what  is  teleologically  desirable  is  that 
in  the  latter  case,  as  we  have  seen,  the  future  existence  of  the 
desire,  an  existence  that  will  not  be  caused  by  the  feeling  that 
we  ought  to  have  it,  is  presupposed  by  the  judgment  that  it  is 
desirable;  while  in  the  former  case  the  judgment  that  it  is 
desirable  does  not  rest  on  the  assumption  that  we  shall  desire  it, 

1  For  a  discussion  of  the  consciousness  of  categorical  obligation  see  an  article  in 
the  Philosophical  Review,  Vol.  XI.  pp.  333  ff.,  especially  pp.  :;.:!>-.V>l. 
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but  is  merely  the  expression  of  the  feeling  we  have  that  we 
should  desire  it,  whatever  our  actual  desires  now  or  in  the  future 
may  be.  In  categorical  desirability,  the  desirability  is  the  effect 
of  the  consciousness  of  obligation;  in  teleological  desirability,  the 
desirability  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  do  or  shall  desire  it.  In  the 
former  case  the  desire  for  the  object,  if  it  ever  arises,  appears  as 
result  of  the  suggested  desirability  of  it;  in  the  latter  the  desira- 
bility is  the  result  of  the  anticipated  desire. 

It  should  however  be  remarked  that  while  abstractly  there 
is  a  clear  distinction  between  these  two  kinds  of  the  desirable,  in 
actual  concrete  life  the  two  generally  blend.  By  the  use  of  the 
agencies  of  education  and  training  the  child  is  made  to  feel 
categorically  obliged  to  desire  what  in  fact  is  for  him  teleologi- 
cally  desirable.  In  his  mind  the  object  is  categorically  desirable, 
while  objectively  it  is  teleologically  so.  On  the  other  hand  the 
fact  that  he  feels  the  obligation  to  desire  the  object  tends,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  develop  the  desire  for  it,  and  if  we  now  start 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  future  appearance  of  this  desire, 
then  we  may  regard  the  object  as  teleologically  desirable,  inas- 
much as  it  will  satisfy  that  desire  when  it  appears.  This  fusion 
of  the  two  kinds  of  the  desirable  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
confusion  of  the  two,  but  a  careful  consideration  of  our  judg- 
ment of  desirability  will,  I  believe,  confirm  the  analysis  just 
made. 

Now  the  term  '  good'  is  often  used  to  designate  the  '  categori- 
cally desirable,'  so  that  we  have  in  this  usage  a  fourth  meaning 
of  the  term. 

But  there  is  still  a  fifth  meaning  of  the  word  that  should  be 
noticed.  It  is  closely  akin  to  that  last  mentioned.  Often  by 
'good'  is  merely  meant  the  'morally  obligatory.'  The  difference 
between  this  meaning  and  the  last  is  that  here  the  categorical 
obligation  is  not  the  obligation  to  desire  the  object,  but  the 
obligation  to  attain  the  object  without  reference  to  desire.  Thus 
many  persons  would  say  that  it  is  good  to  punish  criminals, 
while  they  would  deny  the  goodness  of  the  desire  to  punish  them. 
The  obligation  here  is  that  of  an  act  and  not  of  the  cultivation 
of  a  desire.  In  the  most  careful  writers,  there  is  apt  to  be  a 
sharp  distinction  between  the  'good'  and  the  'right.'  Where 
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such  a  distinction  is  made,  the  'right'  is  what  we  have  called  the 
'categorically  obligatory,'  while  the  'good'  is  the  'teleologically 
desirable.'  But  there  are  writers  who  fail  to  make  this  distinc- 
tion and  use  the  word  'good'  in  the  sense  we  are  now  discussing. 
Thus  Mr.  Moore,  if  I  understand  him,  uses  'good'  in  this  sense. 
We  may  summarise  the  results  of  the  preceding  investigation 
in  the  following  definitions: 

(1)  Good — pleasant. 

(2)  Good — desired. 

(3)  Good — teleologically  desirable. 

(4)  Good — categorically  desirable. 

(5)  Good — categorically    obligatory    without     reference    to 
desire. 

In  addition  to  these  five  original  meanings  of  'good'  the  term 
may  be  applied  to  any  object  that  is  a  means  to  the  attainment 
of  what  is  good  in  any  one  of  the  above  senses.  Thus  the  man 
who  uses  'good'  in  the  sense  of  'pleasant'  will  also  call  anything 
'good'  which  will  enable  him  to  secure  the  pleasant,  even  though 
that  thing  be  itself  indifferent  or  even  unpleasant.  But  this 
meaning  of  the  term  needs  no  further  treatment. 

Having  thus  discovered  so  many  meanings  for  the  term 
'good'  we  should  be  prepared  to  find  as  many  meanings  for  the 
term  'highest  good'  or  summum  bonum.  And  this  is  exactly 
what  we  do  find.  Some  thinkers  maintain  that  the  highest  good 
is  the  most  pleasant,  some  that  it  is  the  most  desired,  some  that 
it  is  what  we  have  called  the  most  desirable  teleologically,  some 
that  it  is  the  most  desirable  categorically,  and  still  others  that  it 
is  the  categorically  most  obligatory.  All  these  significations  of 
the  term  HH  unman  bonum  are  actually  current,  and  it  is  not  per- 
missible to  criticize  them  as  incorrect.  Are  we  therefore  estopped 
tinin  any  discussion  as  to  what  the  highest  good  ouylit  to  be? 
In  other  words,  is  the  treatment  of  the  xnmvnun  bonum  merely  a 
l.-xicographical  one,  or  may  we  not  advance  upon  another  plane 
of  discussion  ?  This  is  the  question  raised  by  Mr.  Moore  in  the 
work  referred  to,  and  he  is  undoubtedly  right  in  insisting  that 
l.csidi •-  the  merely  philological  question  as  to  the  meanings  of 
the  term  in  current  usage  there  is  a  further  question  as  to 
whether  there  is  not  some  object  of  supreme  moment  for  man, 
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whatever  he  may  call  it,  that  he  ought  to  strive  to  attain.  But 
in  discussing  this  question,  we  are  really  treating  the  question  of 
obligation  in  its  relation  to  that  of  the  good.  Where  the  good 
has  by  definition  been  taken  to  involve  the  conception  of  obli- 
gation, as  in  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  definitions  given  above, 
of  course  the  question  of  the  obligation  to  pursue  the  good  is 
already  decided  by  definition.  But  where  the  good  is  defined 
without  reference  to  obligation,  as  in  the  first  and  second  defini- 
tions, this  question  involves  what  Kant  would  call  a  synthetic 
judgment.  Let  us  now  look  in  detail  at  the  various  definitions 
given  of  the  'good'  and  see  how  'good'  as  defined  stands 
related  to  obligation. 

When  'good'  is  taken  to  mean  'pleasant'  why  should  we 
pursue  the  good  ?  It  is  of  course  conceivable  that  by  training 
a  man  has  been  made  to  feel  a  categorical  obligation  to  pursue 
the  pleasant.  Susceptible  disciples  of  Aristippus  and  Epicurus, 
who  have  had  it  drummed  into  them  that  they  ought  always  to 
seek  pleasure  and  ensue  it,  may  have  the  connection  between  the 
pleasant  and  the  obligatory  made  for  them  by  the  social  influ- 
ences to  which  they  are  exposed.  Even  if  they  are  naturally  of 
ascetic  temperament,  yet  it  is  quite  possible  that  by  dint  of 
personal  pressure  they  have  come  to  feel  that  they  ought  to 
strive  for  pleasure.  But  where  there  is  a  strong  desire  for 
pleasure,  the  feeling  of  obligation  to  seek  it  takes  on  a  teleological 
character.  One  ought  to  seek  it  because  the  desire  for  it,  if 
it  is  to  be  satisfied,  imposes  the  necessity  of  adopting  the  means 
that  will  secure  it.  In  the  pleasure-loving  man,  who  desires 
nothing  more  intensely  or  more  continuously  than  luxurious 
sensations  and  voluptuous  images  of  fancy,  the  obligation  to 
lead  a  sybaritic  life  may  be  the  highest  teleological  obligation  he 
can  feel.  Should  he  then  devote  himself  to  a  life  of  pleasure  ? 
If  obligation  were  merely  of  the  teleological  type,  indivualis- 
tically  conceived,  the  answer  to  the  question  would  be  obvious. 
But  such  limitation  of  the  term  obligation  is  arbitrary.  A  man 
may  find  his  highest  individual  good  in  pleasure  and  yet  we  may 
judge  that  he  is  none  the  less  under  a  moral  obligation  to 
seek  something  'higher.'  What  is  meant  by  'moral  obligation' 
here! 
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This  terra  is  likewise  ambiguous.  Some  thinkers  hold  that 
by  moral  obligation  is  meant  the  obligation  to  attain  what  will 
satisfy  the  agent  most  completely.  If  this  be  the  definition, 
then  in  the  case  under  consideration,  we  can  merely  say  that  if 
pleasure  is  to  the  man  the  most  satisfying  thing,  then  he  is  under 
a  moral  obligation  to  pursue  it.  It  is  not  a  satisfactory  reply  to 
say  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  pleasure  will  satisfy  no  man  com- 
pletely. It  may  not  satisfy  the  objector,  but  what  right  has  he 
to  suppose  that  what  would  not  satisfy  him  cannot  satisfy 
some  one  else  ?  Are  men  all  so  much  alike  that  they  can  find 
their  satisfaction  in  the  same  thing?  Have  I  the  right  to  erect  my 
standard  of  the  satisfactory  into  a  universal  standard  ?  Such  a 
proceeding  seems  extremely  high-handed.  Why  then  do  we  still 
dislike  to  concede  that  the  pleasure-seeker  ought  to  seek  pleasure, 
if  in  his  mature  and  circumspect  judgment  pleasure  will  satisfy 
him  best? 

The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  when  we  assert 
the  obligation  of  such  a  man  to  aim  at  something  else  than 
pleasure,  we  are  really  using  obligation  not  in  a  teleological  but 
in  a  categorical  sense.  We  feel  that  he  ought  to  seek  something 
else.  We  have  our  moral  standards  and  demand  that  he  live  up 
to  them.  The  natural  expression  of  this  demand  is  "You 
shall."  We  may  also  put  the  demand  in  another  form.  We  may 
say  "You  ought."  The  difference  of  this  form  from  the  other 
is  to  be  found  in  a  subtle  change  in  point  of  view.  When  we 
assert  categorically  that  some  one  else  ought  to  do  a  thing  we 
give  expression  to  the  feeling  of  obligation  which  we  wish  that 
person  to  have,  or  which  we  should  have,  or  which  good  persons 
would  have  if  placed  under  similar  conditions.  We  issue 
our  command  in  such  a  way  that  the  expression  of  it  anticipates 
the  required  responsive  attitude  of  the  person  commanded. 
This  turn  of  expression  is  parallel  to  the  change  of  tense 
sometimes  found  in  a  Roman  letter,  where  the  writer  instead  of 
taking  the  temporal  point  of  view  natural  to  him  takes  that  of 
correspondent.  Thus  Cicero  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  "I  n-tis 
thinking  of  retiring  forthwith  to  Formia3,"  when  he  means, 
"I  a  in  thinking."1  This  was  a  polite  rhetorical  device  that 

'This  example  is  quoted  from  Gildersleeve's  Latin  Grammar, 3rd  Ed.,  p.  1<>7. 
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economized  the  attention  of  the  person  addressed.  So  when  in 
commanding  we  say  "You  ought,"  we  politely  express  what  we 
want  the  hearer  to  feel,  rather  than  the  domineering  attitude 
of  our  own  will  in  the  matter.  But  when  we  take  our  own 
point  of  view  or  that  of  society  at  large,  rather  than  that  of 
the  person  we  command,  we  naturally 'say,  "You  shall,"  instead 
of  "You  ought."  Now  'moral  obligation'  may  mean  the 
obligation  that  society  demands  of  its  members  to  feel;  and  if  it 
requires  them  to  consult  general  interests  rather  than  their  own 
pleasure,  then  it  can  say  that  the  pleasure- seeker  is  under 
'moral  obligation'  not  to  seek  pleasure.  His  teleological  'good' 
he  is  'morally  bound'  to  subordinate  to  broader  interests. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  'good'  when  it  is  taken  in  the 
meaning  of  'desired.'  If  by  'good'  I  mean  what  I  desire,  then 
I  am  under  'moral  obligation  '  to  postpone  that  'good'  to  society's 
'  good'  in  the  sense  either  of  what  society  desires  or  in  the  sense 
of  what  is  teleologically  desirable  for  it.  This  is  simply  another 
way  of  saying  that  morality  is  not  an  individualistic,  but  a 
social  matter. 

When  we  come  to '  good'  in  the  sense  of  what  is  '  teleologically 
desirable,'  we  find  that  in  the  very  notion  of  this  'good,'  there  is 
an  obligatory  element.  There  is  a  teleological  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  person  to  pursue  that  'good.'  But  even  here 
morality  demands  that  the  individual  should  not  take  exclusively 
an  individualistic  position.  What  would  be  teleologically  desir- 
able for  him  if  he  were  a  mere  individual  apart  from  society,  he 
must  subordinate  to  what  is  desirable  for  society.  And  society 
demands  that  he  should  find  his  'good'  in  its  'good.'  In  other 
words  the  'categorically  desirable'  is  held  up  to  him  as  over- 
riding what  would  under  other  circumstances  be  his  own  'teleo- 
logical good,'  and  even  sometimes  as  overriding  what  is  actually 
his  '  teleological  good.' 

When  'good'  however  is  taken  in  the  fourth  sense  above 
mentioned,  then  generally  of  course  this  'good'  is  identical  with 
the  morally  obligatory,  by  the  very  definition  of  the  term. 
Sometimes,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  the  individual  is  not 
required  to  desire  what  morality  demands ;  he  is  merely  required 
to  do  it.  In  such  cases  the  'categorically  desirable'  is  different 
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from  his  duty.  This  discrepancy  between  the  'good'  and  the 
morally  obligatory  disappears  when  we  take  the  'good'  in  the 
fifth  sense  of  the  term. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  take  up  the  question  whether  there 
is  any  rxi^nmhlc  liit/liest  good  for  men  at  large.  By  a  reason- 
able *  it  in  in  ti  in  bonum  I  mean  one  that  is  approved  and  enforced 
by  reason.  Does  reason  have  anything  to  say  in  the  matter? 

We  must  here  make  the  distinction  between  the  individualistic 
and  the  social  point  of  view,  and  for  the  sake  of  exposition  we 
shall  take  up  this  question  from  the  individualistic  point  of  view 
first.  We  shall  for  the  time  go  on  the  assumption  that  by 
'  good'  we  mean  what  is  'good'  for  the  agent,  and  not  neces- 
sarily for  others.  We  shall  temporarily  ignore  the  fact  that  what 
is  good  for  society  becomes  the  individual's  own  good  by  virtue 
of  his  social  nature  and  his  sympathies  and  his  susceptibility  to 
adopting  the  desires  of  society  for  his  own  desires.  Taking  the 
problem  first  in  this  artificially  narrow  significance,  let  us  see 
what  is  meant  by  the  reasonable  sunnnum  bonum. 

But  we  must  make  another  distinction  that  is  usually  neglected. 
Kant  in  his  Critique  of  Practical  Reason  says:  "The  conception 
of  the  summum  itself  contains  an  ambiguity  which  might  occasion 
needless  disputes  if  we  did  not  attend  to  it.  The  summum  may 
mean  either  the  supreme  (suprenmmj  or  the  perfect  (consHmma- 
tumj .  The  former  is  that  condition  which  is  itself  unconditioned, 
i.e.  is  not  subordinate  to  any  other  (originariumj;  the  second 
is  that  whole  which  is  not  a  part  of  a  greater  whole  of  the  same 
kind  fperfectistinmmj.1  Now  with  Kant's  application  of  this 
distinction  I  cannot  agree,  but  without  the  distinction  itself,  if 
it  is  properly  made,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  cannot  get  along  in 
iiny  thorough  discussion  of  the  subject.  This  distinction  can  be 
better  understood  if  we  call  the  supn-ntum  bonum  the  *  exclusively 
highest  good,'  and  the  bonum  coHxnnu)nifiini  the  '  inclusively 
highest  good.'  That  is,  the  supremiiiti  l><»n<>»  is  some  i>ne  Iliix;/ 
that  for  the  man  in  question  is  the  most  teleologically  desirable 
of  all  good  things.  For  the  musician  it  may  be  music  nobly 
rendered,  for  the  banker  it  may  be  control  of  vast  financial 
resources,  for  the  British  soldier,  the  Victoria  cross,  for  the 

•Abbott's  translation,  .~>tli  Ivl..  jnii. 
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miser,  hoarded  gold,  for  the  saint,  sinlessness  and  complete 
communion  with  God.  It  will  vary  thus  with  one's  actual  and 
prospective  desiderative  constitution.  The  one  thing  which  is 
most  ideologically  desirable  for  me  cannot  be  the  same  one  thing 
that  will  be  most  teleologically  desirable  for  you,  unless  our 
desires  are  very  much  of  the  same  sort  and  of  the  same  relative 
strength.  But  whatever  that  one  thing  may  be  for  me  it  is  my 
reasonably  highest  good,  exclusively  considered.  It  is  a  reasona- 
ble good,  because  reason  working  on  the  data  of  my  actual  and 
my  prospective  desires  recognizes  that  for  my  highest  single 
satisfaction  I  ought  to  pursue  this  end.  The  obligation  here  is 
of  course  a  teleological  obligation.  And  as  the  data  which 
different  men  have  to  start  from  are  different,  the  supremum 
bonum  will  be  for  them  different.  Even  for  the  same  man  the 
supremum  bonum  will  vary  from  time  to  time.  What  is  most 
reasonably  desirable  now  when  I  am  in  robust  health  and  in 
active  life  will  not  be  so  when  I  grow  old.  It  may  be  con- 
ceivably possible,  however,  to  discover  some  one  thing  which  is 
most  desirable,  in  spite  of  this  variation  of  the  momentarily 
most  desirable,  but  such  a  discovery  would  have  a  merely  theor- 
etical interest,  not  a  practical  one,  for  in  practice  I  ought  to 
pursue  at  any  time  the  most  desirable  object  for  that  time. 
Now  if  the  same  man  at  different  times  has  different  suprema 
bona,  how  much  more  diversified  must  be  the  suprema  bona  of 
different  men! 

This  fact  is  without  doubt  accountable  for  the  unadjusted 
disputes  about  the  nature  of  the  summum  bonum  in  the  history 
of  ethical  speculation.  Most  thinkers  have  taken  the  summum 
bonum  in  the  sense  of  supremum  bonum.  For  Aristippus,  a 
pleasure-loving  man,  sensuous  and  yet  with  control  over  his 
passions,  the  summum  bonum  was  pleasure  masterfully  enjoyed. 
For  Aristotle,  scientifically  curious  and  eager  to  reflect  upon 
experience,  the  summum  bonum  was  a  life  of  philosophic  con- 
templation. For  Bentham,  with  a  passionate  desire  to  better 
the  condition  of  his  fellowmen,  the  summum  bonum  was  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number.  For  Kant,  austere, 
dutiful,  filled  with  soul- stirring  awe  in  view  of  the  moral  law 
within  him,  the  summum  bonum  was  virtue,  submissive  obedience 
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to  the  command  of  what  he  took  to  be  practical  reason.  All 
these  men  may  have  been  right  as  to  the  nature  of  the  supretiium 
boHKin  for  Uicm.  But  it  is  not  for  Aristotle  to  say  what  should 
be  the  supremum  bonum  for  Kant,  nor  for  Kant  to  say  in  what 
Bentham  should  find  his  supremum  bonum.  The  respective 
natures  of  these  men  determined  for  them  what  their  exclusively 
highest  good  was.  Their  mistake  was  that  of  supposing  that 
their  highest  good  must  therefore  be  the  highest  good  of  every- 
one else.  It  was  as  if  a  man  who  finds  mathematics  the  only 
soul- satisfy  ing  thing  were  to  insist  that  the  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics is  the  supremum  bonum  for  the  aboriginal  Australian  who 
can  barely  count  five.  So  long  as  we  speak  of  the  supremum 
bonum  we  can  never  reach  agreement  on  some  one  single  uni- 
versally valid  reasonable  summum  bonum.  The  conception  is 
hopelessly  individualistic  and  is  colored  necessarily  by  personal 
idiosyncrasies. 

The  bonum  consummatum,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  defined 
as  that  series  of  objects  and  of  combinations  of  objects  which  of 
all  possible  series  will  most  completely  satisfy  a  man  throughout 
his  life.  In  order  to  get  a  clearer  idea  of  this  bonum  consumma- 
tum, let  us  first  form  a  notion  of  that  object  or  that  combination 
of  objects  which  at  any  one  time  it  is  best  worth  a  man's  while 
to  strive  to  attain.  By  '  worth  while  '  I  mean,  serving  to  satisfy 
the  man's  desires,  not  merely  present  but  also  future.  By  '  best 
worth  while '  I  mean,  serving  the  most  completely  to  satisfy  his 
desiderative  nature,  taken  as  a  whole,  including  future  desires 
as  well  as  present.  Let  us  call  such  an  object  or  combination  of 
objects  the  maximum  bonum  of  that  time.  At  one  time  the 
maximum  bonum  will  be  food,  at  another  rest,  at  another 
physical  exercise,  at  still  another  the  performance  of  pro- 
fessional duties,  and  so  on.  For  every  moment  there  is  some 
one  thing  or  combination  of  things  the  pursuit  of  which  will 
make  that  moment  contribute  more  to  the  total  satisfactoriness 
of  the  whole  of  life  than  the  pursuit  of  any  thing  else.  We  may 
not  know  what  that  mnjritninit  lutnnm  is;  it  is  one  of  our 
problems  to  solve,  and  failing  the  solution  of  it,  to  come  as  near 
to  it  as  possible. 
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In  determining  the  relative  satisfactoriness  of  several  objects 
which  we  are  trying  out,  to  discover  among  them  the  maximum 
bonum,  we  must  take  into  consideration  not  merely  the  satisfac- 
tion that  attainment  gives.  For  before  attainment  in  many  cases 
comes  the  strenuous  pursuit,  and  the  satisfaction  got  in  pursuit 
must  also  be  counted  in.  Not  only  so;  after  the  object  is 
attained,  we  look  back  upon  the  pursuit  and  the  attainment, 
and  get  satisfaction  or  uneasiness  in  the  retrospect.  This 
element  of  retrospective  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  must  also 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining  the  maximum  bonum 
of  the  moment  under  consideration.  Thus  the  maximum  bonum 
of  any  instant  is  not  the  object  that  will  give  us  at  that  instant 
the  greatest  satisfaction,  but  the  object  or  combination  of  objects 
the  pursuit  of  which  or  the  waiting  for  which  at  that  time  will 
make  that  time  contribute  the  most  possible  to  the  total  satis- 
factoriness of  the  whole  of  life.  Thus  at  times  it  is  necessary  to 
put  ourselves  to  much  discomfort  for  the  sake  of  the  future ;  and 
the  maximum  bonum  of  such  a  time  is  not  something  that  satisfies 
us  completely  then,  but  something  that  will  make  for  our  best 
satisfaction  on  the  whole.1 

Now  the  bonum  consummatum  is  just  the  whole  series  of  these 
maxima  bona  for  each  moment  of  the  man's  life.  It  is  therefore 
a  most  complex  thing,  and  is  rather  a  problem  to  be  worked  out 
on  the  basis  of  experience  and  a  due  consideration  of  the  man's 
nature,  than  a  datum  which  can  be  accepted  without  any  difficult 
thought.  But  however  problematical  it  is  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  man  himself,  we  can  not  doubt  that  there  is  some  one  thing 
or  combination  of  things  that  at  any  moment  it  would  be  more 
worth  a  man's  while  to  do  than  any  thing  else,  and  it  is  the 
man's  business  to  find  out  what  that  maximum  bonum  is.  The 
bonum  consummatum  as  the  total  series  of  the  maxima  bona  of 
the  successive  moments  of  his  life  is  therefore  life's  problem 
rather  than  a  definite  key  to  the  solution  of  that  problem. 

Now  it  is  manifest  that  the  bona  consummata  of  different  men 
differ  very  greatly.  Just  as  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  supremum 

1 A  consideration  of  the  above  description  of  the  maximum  bonum  will  show 
that  it  contains  energistic  elements  and  also  perfectionistic  elements,  hedonistic 
elements  and  stoic  elements,  and  other  elements  of  all  kinds  whatsoever  that  con- 
tribute to  the  satisfaction  of  the  many-sided  nature  of  man  through  his  whole  life. 
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for  all  men,  so  is  there  no  such  thing  as  one  bonum  con- 
sun  i  in  ittum  for  all  men.  Must  we  therefore  say  that  there  is  no 
common  good?  By  no  means.  For  while  the  bonum  consumma  - 
t>mt  of  each  man  is  different  from  that  of  every  other  man,  still 
there  are  common  elements  in  the  bona  consummata  of  men  who 
are  members  together  of  some  community.  For  instance,  while 
my  consummate  good  is  different  from  yours,  we  both  need 
adequate  police  protection  and  general  economic  prosperity  in 
order  to  be  able  to  pursue  with  success  the  more  personal 
elements  in  our  bona  consummata.  In  so  far  as  this  is  the  case, 
adequate  police  protection  and  general  economic  prosperity  are 
goods  common  to  us  both.  This  fact  of  community  of  goods 
leads  us  to  transcend  the  individualistic  position  we  have  lately 
kept. 

Let  us  now  consider  more  in  detail  the  nature  of  the  common 
good.  In  the  first  place  we  may  say  that  all  objects  that  can  at 
the  same  time  satisfy  two  or  more  people  because  these  objects  are 
necessary  means  to  the  attainment  of  other  elements  of  their  indi- 
vidual bona  consummata  are  common  goods.  In  this  sense  we 
may  say  that  economic  prosperity,  political  stability,  general 
fidelity  on  the  part  of  men  living  together,  to  recognized  duties 
and  obligations  and  various  other  social  arrangements,  are 
common  goods  for  the  members  of  the  society  in  question. 
Here  we  are  considering  these  things  simply  as  means  to  the 
attainment  of  other  ends.  They  may  be  ends  in  themselves 
also,  but  this  fact  does  not  detract  from  their  value  as  means. 

Here  let  it  be  observed  that  the  community  under  considera- 
tion need  not  be  the  community  of  all  human  beings.  How 
large  the  community  may  be  will  depend  on  various  conditions. 
In  primitive  times  the  community  to  which  any  person  belonged 
was  necessarily  very  small.  It  was  a  clan,  or  at  most  a  tribe, 
but  however  small  the  community  was,  there  were  always,  so  far 
as  we  know,  certain  social  arrangements  that  were  common 
goods  for  the  individuals  bound  together  by  social  ties  —  common 
goods  in  the  sense  of  common  means  to  the  attainment  of  the 
respective  bon«  coiisiniiitiiifo  of  the  members  of  the  community. 

But  the  extent  of  the  common  good  is  not  measured  mainly 
liy  these  common  means  to  the  attainment  of  the  individual  bona 
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consummata.  One  reason  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  naturally 
altruistic  nature  of  man.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  man  is  so 
constituted  that  he  desires  inevitably  the  good  of  all  other  men, 
for  such  is  not  the  case.  But  it  is  true  that  all  normal  men  do 
have  at  heart  the  good  of  some  other  beings  than  themselves. 
Every  normal  man  has  a  disinterested  desire  to  see  some  other 
particular  men  attain  the  objects  of  their  desires,  and  when  they 
have  come  to  make  the  distinction  between  the  desired  and  the 
desirable,  they  wish  to  have  their  friends  obtain  what  is  desira- 
ble for  them.  This  disinterested  desire  to  have  others  obtain 
what  is  teleologically  good  for  them  is  the  basis  of  a  disinterested 
community  of  good.  A's  good  thus  becomes  immediately 
desirable  for  B  just  because  of  B's  benevolence,  while  B's 
good  in  like  manner  is  for  the  same  reason  desirable  for  A. 
Thus  a  part  of  A's  bonum  consummatum  is  the  attainment  by  B 
of  his  bonum  consummatum,  and  vice  versa.  We  see  this  well 
exemplified  at  present  in  the  inclusion,  within  the  father's  bonum 
consummatum,  of  the  realization  by  his  son  of  the  sou's  consum- 
mate good. 

With  the  increasing  extension  of  social  communities,  between 
the  members  of  which  good  feeling  prevails,  there  comes  to  be 
a  wider  community  of  goods,  till  now  among  many  persons  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  is  part  of  their  own  bonum 
consummatum.  This  does  not  mean  that  A  necessarily  desires 
B's  good  as  intensely  as  he  desires  certain  other  elements  of  his 
own  consummate  good.  To  have  a  community  of  goods  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  common  good  should  be  equally  desired  by 
each  person.  It  is  only  necessary  that  the  common  good  should 
be  desired  in  common.  It  seems  to  have  been  generally  thought 
that  there  can  be  no  common  good  unless  this  common  good  is 
the  most  teleologically  desirable  of  all  goods.  But  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  for  such  a  demand.  Of  course  the  fact  that 
the  common  elements  in  the  various  bona  consummata  of 
different  persons  are  desired  with  different  intensities  gives  rise 
to  possible,  and  often  to  actual  conflicts,  when  the  desire  for  the 
exclusive  elements  is  greater  than  the  desire  for  the  common 
elements.  But  conflicts  of  this-  sort  are  inevitable,  and  they 
furnish  a  practical  problem  for  morality.  We  must  not,  how- 
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ever,  assume  that  such  conflicts  are  incompatible  with  the 
community  of  goods.  Competition,  perhaps,  can  never  be  done 
away,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  desirable  that  it  should 
be.  Community  does  not  mean  absolute  and  undistinguishable 
identity. 

Another  cause  that  makes  for  community  of  good,  in  addition 
to  the  common  desire  for  the  common  means  for  the  attainment 
of  the  various  bona  consummata,  and  to  the  altruistic  desires,  is 
the  fact  that  desires  are  contagious.  We  are  so  constituted  that, 
when  we  are  thrown  with  those  who  desire  something,  we  are  apt 
to  get  to  desiring  that  same  thing  ourselves.  This  fact  is  shown 
in  the  readiness  with  which  persons  placed  in  societies  in  which 
there  is  some  common  object  of  interest  soon  come  to  share  that 
interest.  A  boy's  companions  give  a  decided  bent  to  his  desires. 
In  every  boarding  school  there  is  some  prevailing  spirit,  athlet- 
icism, romantic  chivalry,  military  interest,  studiousness,  or  some 
other  common  feature,  and  the  boy  who  enters  the  school  will 
soon  catch  the  infection.  Still  smaller  coteries  foster  in  even 
more  intense  degree  devotion  to  some  common  interest.  Initia- 
tion into  a  fraternity  gives  the  initiated  an  intense  loyalty  to  the 
organization  to  which  he  sees  his  brothers  devoted.  Certain 
special  conditions  also  intensify  this  infectiousness  of  desire. 
For  instance,  in  war  time,  when  everyone  is  watching  with 
eagerness  the  success  of  his  country's  arms,  even  the  most 
phlegmatic  will  kindle  into  a  warm  patriotism,  in  response  to 
the  patriotism  he  sees  manifested  in  those  about  him.  This 
contagiousness  of  desire  is  exploited  by  directors  of  church 
guilds  for  boys  and  girls,  by  our  public  schools  in  their  inculca- 
tion of  respect  for  the  flag,  by  party  politicians  when  they  give 
exaggerated  expressions  of  attachment  to  party  and  organize 
parades  which  are  meant,  by  the  interest  thus  displayed  in  the 
cause,  to  awaken  like  interest  in  the  luke-warm.  Impassioned 
oratory  works  its  effects  through  the  same  principle.  When  we 
hear  a  speaker  giving  utterance  to  the  most  intense  longing  for 
some  object  or  to  fidelity  to  some  cause,  we  catch  the  enthusiasm 
from  him.  The  crusading  ardor  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  in  large 
measure  due  to  this  same  principle.  Peter  the  Hermit  fired  the 
whole  of  Europe  with  a  desire  to  rescue  the  tomb  of  the  Saviour 
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from  the  hand  of  the  infidel  Saracen  by  proclaiming  his  desire 
for  this  object.  What  is  known  as  the  '  spirit  of  the  times  '  is 
in  large  measure  an  illustration  of  this  same  principle.  At 
present  this  spirit  is  commercialism;  and  young  men,  brought 
up  in  an  atmosphere  of  absorption  in  the  race  for  wealth,  catch 
the  spirit  and  enter  by  force  of  example  into  the  contest  for 
the  same  object.  Many  men  at  the  present  time  have  con- 
tracted this  fever  of  eagerness  for  wealth,  who,  if  they  had  lived 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  would  have  shown  like  interest  in  ousting 
the  Saracen  from  Jerusalem,  or  in  living  a  life  of  conventual 
sanctity.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  if  born  in  the  eleventh  century, 
might  possibly  have  made  another  Gregory  the  Seventh. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  powerful  force  inevitably  results  in 
securing  a  community  of  goods  between  persons  who  come  into 
contact  with  each  other  in  one  way  or  another.  Taken  along 
with  the  other  forces  already  enumerated  it  welds  men  together 
into  solid  communities  of  sentiment  and  desire.  So  that  in 
spite  of  the  individual  differences  in  their  bona  consummata  they 
have  large  common  elements  in  their  several  consummate  goods. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  relation  between  the  common  good 
thus  obtained  and  morality.  For  a  long  time  it  has  been  clearly 
seen  that  for  some  reason  or  other,  to  use  Hume's  phrase,  "in 
all  determinations  of  morality,  this  circumstance  of  public  utility 
is  ever  principally  in  view;  and  wherever  disputes  arise,  either 
in  philosophy  or  common  life,  concerning  the  bounds  of  duty, 
the  question  cannot,  by  any  means,  be  decided  with  greater 
certainty,  than  by  ascertaining,  on  any  side,  the  true  interests 
of  mankind.  If  any  false  opinion,  embraced  from  appearances, 
has  been  found  to  prevail;  as  soon  as  farther  experience  and 
sounder  reasoning  have  given  us  juster  notions  of  human  affairs, 
we  retract  our  first  sentiment,  and  adjust  anew  the  boundaries  of 
moral  good  and  evil."1  Various  explanations  have  been  given 
of  this  connection  between  morality  and  the  common  good. 
Some  maintain  that  this  connection  is  due  to  a  distinctive  senti- 
ment that  immediately  approves  of  benevolent  actions  (Hutcheson 
and  the  moral  sense  school).  Some  hold  that  there  is  a  rational 
intuition  that  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  is  the 

1  Enquiry  Concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals,  Selby-Bigge's  edition,  p.  180. 
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proper  end  of  conduct  (Sidgwick).  Some  postulate  a  metaphys- 
ical oneness  of  all  minds  which  share  the  unity  of  the  same 
eternal  consciousness  (Green).  Some  make  it  purely  a  matter 
of  egoistic  concern,  holding  that  obligation  is  "the  necessity  of 
doing  or  omitting  any  action  in  order  to  be  happy,"  and  that  as 
God  wills  the  happiness  of  mankind  and  the  means  of  their 
happiness,  therefore  "my  behaviour,  as  far  as  it  may  be  a  means 
of  the  happiness  of  mankind,"  is  the  object  of  God's  will,  and 
will  be  rewarded  if  it  secures  that  happiness  and  will  be  pun- 
ished if  it  is  opposed  to  that  happiness  (Gay  and  the  theological 
Utilitarians).  Kant  makes  it  a  matter  of  practical  reason, 
contending  that  reason  requires  conformity  to  universal  principles 
and  that  therefore  we  should  never  do  anything  that  cannot  be 
universalized  into  a  maxim  of  conduct.  These  are  only  some 
of  the  ways  to  which  thinkers  have  resorted  to  explain  the 
relation  of  morality  to  the  common  good.  In  many  of  these 
there  are  elements  of  the  truth  and  in  some  it  would  seem  that 
the  relation  has  been  established  by  a  tour  deforce. 

If  the  account  given  above  of  the  nature  of  the  common  good 
be  correct,  then  the  relation  in  question  can  be  easily  explained. 
One  of  the  most  striking  marks  of  morality  is  its  obligatoriness. 
Now  I  have  attempted  elsewhere  to  show  that  obligatoriness  is 
of  two  types,  teleological  and  categorical.  In  so  far  as  this 
obligatoriness  is  teleological,  the  obligation  to  pursue  the  common 
good  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  real  good  to  the  individual.  His 
desire  to  attain  his  good  carries  with  it  the  obligation  to  adopt 
the  means  to  its  attainment,  and  inasmuch  as  the  common  good 
is  part  of  his  good  he  is  under  teleological  obligation  to  do  what 
will  obtain  it.  But  this  explains  only  a  relative  obligation.  It 
may  well  be  that  in  certain  cases  what  is  the  common  good  of 
other  men  is  not  the  individual's  good,  taken  in  the  sense  of  the 
object  of  his  desire,  present  or  prospective.  And  yet  he  may 
still  feel  an  absolute  obligation  to  secure  that  common  good  to 
the  exclusion  of  his  own.  This  obligation,  in  so  far  as  the 
individual  does  not  directly  desire  the  common  good,  is  due  to 
the  pressure  of  other  wills  on  his  own.  What  others  regard  as 
necessary  to  the  attainment  of  their  common  good  they  will 
insist  on,  and  this  insistence  will  produce  in  the  individual  the 
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feeling  that  he  ought  to  pursue  this  good.  In  other  words,  here 
is  a  case  where  what  is  teleologically  desirable  for  a  group  of 
men  becomes  by  the  susceptibility  of  an  individual  belonging  to 
that  group  a  categorically  desirable  object  for  him;  or  if  not 
categorically  desirable,  at  least  one  which  he  feels  categorically 
bound  to  aim  at. 

In  every  community  there  is  this  kind  of  insistence  brought 
to  bear  upon  its  members,  that  they  should  pursue  the  objects 
that  are  of  value  for  the  community  at  large.  From  early 
childhood  the  various  members  of  the  community  are  told  that 
they  should  work  for  the  welfare  of  the  community,  and  at  last 
they  come  to  accept  this  obligation.  They  are  told  that  this 
obligation  is  supreme,  and  they  come  to  accept  the  supremacy  of 
this  obligation.  This  is  the  significance  of  all  moral  preaching. 
In  this  preaching  expression  is  given  to  the  will  of  the  group 
that  its  members  should  make  the  good  of  the  whole  their  good, 
and  they  acquiesce  in  the  doctrine.  This  constant  pressure  of 
public  opinion  explains  the  fact  that  most  men  so  unquestion- 
ingly  regard  it  as  incumbent  upon  them  to  advance  the  good  of 
the  whole  to  which  they  belong.  There  is  no  need  to  resort  to 
metaphysical  principles  to  explain  therefore  the  identity  of 
morality,  or  the  system  of  conduct  which  persons  feel  categori- 
cally bound  to  adopt,  with  the  measures  necessary  for  the 
common  good.  There  is  no  need  to  postulate  a  specific  sense 
that  approves  of  benevolence.  There  is  no  need  to  bring  in  a 
theological  consideration  to  identify  the  good  of  mankind  with 
the  individual's  good.  The  simple  fact  is  that  man's  well- 
known  responsiveness  to  public  pressure  accounts  for  the  identity. 

In  the  foregoing  discussion,  a  distinction  has  been  made 
between  different  kinds  of  good.  It  will  now  be  seen  that  this 
distinction  is  of  great  value  in  accounting  for  the  facts  of 
morality.  Take  for  instance  Mr.  Moore's  treatment  of  the  subject 
and  see  how  his  difficulty  is  created  by  his  refusal  to  keep  this 
distinction  in  mind.  He  says  that  the  exponents  of  naturalistic 
ethics  "are  all  so  anxious  to  persuade  us  that  what  they  call  the 
good  is  what  we  really  ought  to  do.  'Do,  pray,  act  so,  because 
the  word  "good"  is  generally  used  to  denote  actions  of  this 
nature:'  such,  on  this  view,  would  be  the  substance  of  their 
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trashing.  And  in  so  far  as  they  tell  us  how  we  ought  to  act, 
their  teaching  is  truly  ethical,  as  they  mean  it  to  be.  But  how 
perfectly  absurd  is  the  reason  they  would  give  for  it!  'You  are 
to  do  this,  because  most  people  use  a  certain  word  to  denote 
conduct  such  as  this.'  'You  are  not  to  say  the  thing  which  is  not, 
because  most  people  call  it  lying.'  This  is  an  argument  just  as 
good!"1  Here  we  see  beautifully  illustrated  the  confusion  of 
thought  that  results  from  not  making  the  distinctions  that  I  have 
been  developing.  "  Most  people  call  it  good."  This  means  that 
most  people  express  their  view  of  the  desirableness  of  a  certain 
course  of  conduct.  That  expression  is  to  a  certain  extent  the 
expression  of  their  will  that  this  conduct  should  be  adopted.  To 
say  therefore  that  I  should  act  thus  is  only  to  say  that  they  will 
that  I  should.  There  is  no  absurdity  in  this  willing,  and  for- 
tunately I  am  so  constituted  that  when  this  will  is  thus  expressed, 
I  feel  an  obligation  to  conform.  It  is  not  a  merely  logical  pro- 
cess, as  Mr.  Moore  seems  to  think  it  is.  If  it  were  there  would 
be  the  absurdity  in  it  that  he  sees.  But  as  it  is  not  merely  logical 
it  must  not  be  judged  by  merely  logical  rules.  You  say  that  a 
thing  is  'good.'  This  probably  means  that  you  regard  it  as 
desirable,  and  that  therefore  you  will  it.  In  view  of  this  will, 
it  is  perfectly  natural  that  you  should  insist  on  it  and  demand 
that  I  should  strive  to  obtain  it.  The  matter  now  becomes  in 
large  measure  a  strife  between  wills.  Which  is  to  prevail!  In 
many  cases,  the  will  of  the  majority,  because  many  men  are  so 
constituted  that  they  bow  to  that  will  and  accept  its  ends  as 
desirable  categorically.  A  man  may  of  course  not  so  accept  it. 
The  result  of  this  refusal  is  that  others  will  call  him  '  bad; '  that 
is.  they  express  their  disapproval  of  him  as  defeating  what  they 
regard  as  desirable.  Such  opposition  between  what  some  per- 
sons try  to  enforce  as  desirable  and  what  a  man  cousiders  as 
desirable  will  always  exist,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  at  least  so  long 
as  men  are  not  all  made  with  exactly  the  same  desires  of  the  same 
relative  strength.  When  therefore  you  ask  why  you  ought  to 
desire  what  the  generality  of  men  desire,  the  answer  is  that 
it  \<m  feel  that  you  ought  to  desire  it  the  reason  is  partly  to  be 
found  in  your  responsiveness  to  the  pressure  put  on  you  by  other 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  12. 
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wills.  If  this  pressure  is  not  felt  then  you  will  not  accept  their 
teleological  good  as  your  categorical.  Where  this  happens  it 
might  still  be  shown  that  that  teleological  good  of  theirs  is  also 
a  teleological  good  for  you  if  you  were  only  clear-sighted  enough 
to  see  it.  In  this  case,  it  is  a  matter  of  argument.  Other- 
wise, it  is  merely  a  matter  of  relative  strength  of  will.  But 
should  your  will  succumb  in  the  trial  of  strength,  you  do  not 
necessarily  sacrifice  your  teleological  good  to  theirs.  Your  very 
acceptance  of  their  teleological  good  as  categorically  yours  tends 
to  make  you  desire  that  good,  and  in  so  far  as  you  come  to  desire 
it,  it  becomes  teleologically  good  for  you.  We  must  not  set  out 
by  supposing  that  there  is  some  absolute  good  for  you  as  you  are 
in  your  merely  individual  and  unsocial  capacity.  Your  desires 
are  modifiable  and  where  they  become  modified  by  the  pressure 
of  the  wills  of  others  on  yours,  your  teleological  good  becomes 
different  from  what  it  would  be  if  you  were  living  under  different 
conditions  where  these  wills  of  others  were  not  acting  on  you  in 
the  direction  in  which  they  are  acting.  The  interplay  between 
the  categorically  and  the  teleologically  desirable  therefore  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  answering  the  question  why  you  must 
accept  as  good  what  others  insist  that  you  shall. 

The  whole  ethical  problem  of  the  relation  between  the  common 
good  and  morality,  therefore,  cannot  be  finally  settled  without 
reference  to  this  modifiability  of  desire  in  presence  of  others' 
desires.  The  good  is  not  something  ready-made  which  we  must 
accept  as  such,  without  regard  to  our  desires  and  the  desires  of 
others  and  the  influence  of  these  latter  desires  on  ours.  The 
question  of  the  good  is  complicated  with  exactly  the  same  com- 
plications that  obtain  between  the  various  desires  of  different 
individuals  living  under  each  other's  influence. 
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II 

THE    ESSENTIALS    OF    HUMAN    FACULTY 

SIDNEY   EDWAED  MEZES 

My  purpose  in  the  present  inquiry  is  to  discuss  the  essentials 
of  human  faculty  by  means  of  the  comparative  method  that  has 
proved  so  fruitful  in  other  fields.  Comparison  and  selection  of 
the  fit  is  the  method  of  reason,  and  if  human  faculty  can  be  set 
alongside  of  other  modes  of  intelligence,  its  basal  elements  can 
be  expected  to  emerge  into  clearer  vision. 

There  are  two  fields  of  investigation,  equally  fruitful  for  an 
adequate  study  of  comparative  psychology.  That,  on  the  one 
hand,  systematic  observation  of  and  experimentation  on  animals 
is  essential,  no  one  is  likely  to  deny;  that  the  lack  of  it  was 
responsible  for  the  crude  anthropomorphism  that  rendered  animal 
psychology  nearly  worthless  till  recently,  all  will  admit,  with 
gratitude  to  Morgan,  Wassman,  Bethe,  Forel,  Thorndike,  Hob- 
house,  and  a  few  other  scientists,  who  have  supplied  the  lack  in 
generous  measure.  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Morgan  at 
least  sees  clearly,  and  states  with  emphasis,  the  human  mind  also 
must  be  thoroughly  studied,  both  as  one  of  the  terms  of  the 
comparison,  and  as  the  only  group  of  mental  facts  immediately 
observed,  and,  accordingly ,  the  sole  means  of  interpreting  animal 
minds.  The  comparative  psychologist  must  therefore  be  a 
psychologist  first.  But  this  is  not  all.  Comparative  psychology 
lias  played  chiefly,  in  the  past,  about  the  question  of  the  presence 
or  absence  of  rational  faculty  in  animals,  and  though  reason 
may  now  confidently  be  denied  to  animals,  and  the  difference 
between  them  and  men  has  to  be  stated  in  lower  terms, 
reason  still  remains  a  difference,  an  essential  of  human  faculty. 
Without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  essentials  of  reason,  it  is 
therefore  impossible  to  write  an  adequate  comparative  psychology. 
But  the  psychologist  is  not  the  only,  nor  yet  the  finished,  expert 
in  ivason.  To  know  reason  one  must  be  a  logician  and  epistemo- 
logist. 
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And  if  it  is  objected  that  the  philosopher  is  unlikely  to 
be  at  the  same  time  a  skilled  experimenter  in  animal  psychology ; 
and  that  the  experimenter  on  animals  is  unlikely  to  be  a  philos- 
opher, competently  versed  in  the  essential  nature  of  reason;  are 
we  not  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  comparative  psychology  is 
in  essence  a  cooperative  enterprise,  experimenters  furnishing 
their  quota  and  philosophers  theirs — the  experimental  leg  taking 
a  step,  and  then  the  philosophic,  with  a  gait  halting  and  discord- 
ant at  times,  and  yet  with  some  advance?  And  would  not  the 
cause  be  advantaged  if  more  time  were  devoted  to  stepping,  and 
less  to  carping  at  the  movements  of  the  other  leg  and  to 
questioning  its  contributions  to  advancement? 

The  present  inquiry  is  accordingly  undertaken  on  the  basis 
of  a  critical  study  of  the  results  of  the  experimentalists,  elucidated 
by  as  much  light  as  can  be  derived  from  the  careful  examination 
that  philosophy,  especially  logic,  has  accorded  to  reason  and 
other  human  powers.  I  shall  not,  however,  attempt  to  deal  with 
the  psychology  of  the  invertebrates,  or  indeed  of  any  vertebrates 
below  mammals.  Our  interest  is  not  in  animal  psychology  per 
se,  but  only  in  so  much  of  lower  mental  life  as  will  serve  as  a 
convenient  background,  from  which  the  essentials  of  human 
faculty  may  stand  out  the  more  prominently.  The  nearer  akin 
the  objects  compared,  the  more  fruitful  the  comparison,  and 
mammals,  notably  the  other  primates,  are  man's  nearest  kin 
among  living  animals.  Wasmann  and  Bethe  in  Germany, 
Lubbock  in  England,  and  Wheeler  in  this  country  have,  among 
others,  done  splendid  work  in  the  psychology  of  bees,  ants,  and 
other  insects,  but  their  results  cannot  be  considered  here. 


Coming  to  the  question  of  methods  of  procedure,  it  may  be 
helpful  to  ask,  whether  too  much  attention  has  not  been  given  to 
intellectual,  and  too  little  to  active  processes?  The  chief  differ- 
ence between  men  and  other  animals  is  plainly  intellectual.  But 
have  not  most  investigators  scrutinized  the  intellect  too  narrowly? 
Have  they  not  assumed  that  the  human  differentiae  are  to  be 
found  all  but  exclusively  within  its  confines,  and  that  human 
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feelings  and  will  present  differences  that  are  not  intrinsic,  but 
are  rather  due  to  the  influence  of  the  higher  intellectual  powers 
evolved?  It  is  not  only  thought,  rightly  enough,  that  the  human 
intellect  possesses  more  delicately  fashioned,  and  more  nicely  and 
intricately  interwoven  states  or  ideas,  than  are  to  be  found  in 
the  animal  mind,  but  it  is  further  thought,  wrongly,  I  believe 
that  these  possessions  constitute  the  differentim  sought.  This 
conception  of  the  problem  is,  I  think,  in  the  etymological  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  preposterous,  and  dangerous  accordingly.  The 
volitional  or  active  is  obviously  the  fundamental  aspect  of  living 
organisms,  the  intellectual  aspect  being  a  non-existent  abstrac- 
tion when  divorced  from  its  living  connection  with  the  feelings 
and  the  will.  For  intelligence,  as  the  worker  of  practical  and 
theoretical  problems,  is  in  fact  a  special  form  of  activity  or  will, 
rather  than  a  separate  faculty  or  aspect;  a  form  of  energy  that, 
as  human  reason,  has,  by  means  of  the  members  and  tools 
subject  to  its  command,  remade  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Logic, 
in  its  more  adequate  modern  form,  confirms  this  view.  Concepts, 
as  mere  passive  possessions,  are  now  recognized  as  fictions;  it  is 
only  as  associated  groups  of  latent  and  operative  judgments,  as 
acts  of  thought,  that  concepts  exist.  All  who  have  done  genuine 
thinking  know  that  thinking  is  work. 

With  these  facts  in  mind  we  are  little  likely  to  rest  satisfied 
with  statements  of  the  differences  between  men  and  other  animals 
expressed  in  terms  of  additional  possessions.  Men  undoubtedly 
possess  much  mind-stuff  that  their  humbler  brethren  lack,  but 
it  was  wrought  out  by  labor  and  pain,  and  could  be  wrought  out 
by  man's  quasi-human  ancestors  only  because  they  were  in  pro- 
cess of  acquiring  new  powers  and  modes  of  activity,  capable  of 
that  momentous  achievement.  It  is  not  novel  possessions, 
intellectual  or  other,  but  novel  powers  we  are  to  seek. 

II 

Of  course  our  inquiry  is  concerned  with  novel  as  contrasted 
with  mere  routine  action,  for  it  is  the  type  of  originality  and 
inventiveness  found  in  human  action  that  is  essential  to  it.  In 
considering  critically  the  experiments  and  observations  of  com- 
parative psychologists,  and  in  discussing  the  question  with 
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classes,  three  general  types  of  novel  action  have  come  to  stand 
out  in  my  mind  in  decidedly  sharp  contrast.  The  first  is  action 
by  trial  and  error,  made  much  of  by  Thorndike,  and  formerly  by 
Morgan,  the  second,  action  that  is  purposive  but  not  chosen,  the 
third,  action  that  is  purposive  and  chosen. 

The  first  is  well  illustrated  by  much  of  the  incessant  clawings, 
squeezings  and  pawings  of  Thorndike' s  confined  cats,  and  of  the 
less  vigorous  but  equally  aimless  actions  of  his  dogs  and  chicks, 
and  is  too  familiar  to  require  description  here.  Action  by  trial 
and  error  is,  of  course,  just  non-purposive  action,  though  not  in 
the  sense  of  action  that  has  no  end  or  aim.  For  there  is  very 
obviously  an  end,  aim,  or,  if  one  will  so  state  it,  a  purpose  in 
non- purposive  action  by  trial  and  error,  an  end,  namely,  of 
strong  impulse  or  desire.  Every  impulse  in  the  recently  captured 
bird  or  beast  yearns  for  escape  from  the  cage,  and  the  desire  of 
Morgan's  dog  to  fetch  the  stick  was  almost  pathetic  in  its  eager- 
ness. The  limitation  of  non-purposive  actions  is  in  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  means  as  fitted  to  secure  the  end  desired.  And  that 
precisely  is  the  defect  of  action  by  trial  and  error. 

Ill 

The  second  type  of  novel  action  exhibits  purpose  but  not 
choice.  Instances  of  it  among  animals  are  given  in  Mr.  Hob- 
house's  excellent  work  Mind  in  Evolution,  though  he  is  not 
responsible  for  the  distinction  I  undertake  to  draw  between  it 
and  purposive  action  involving  choice.  Mr.  Small's  investiga- 
tion of  the  mind  of  rats1  gives  some  evidence  to  the  same  effect, 
but  it  is  not  as  conclusive.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  other 
reliable  experimental  evidence  for  the  existence  of  this  second 
type  of  action  among  animals.  These  psychologists  are  entitled  to 
our  gratitude  for  the  ingenuity  with  which  they  devised,  and  the 
open-minded  yet  critical  skill  with  which  they  carried  out,  their 
experiments.  Two  examples  taken  from  Mr.  Hobhouse's  pages 
will  serve  to  illustrate  this  second  type  of  action.  I  will  give  the 
first  example  at  some  length,  and  in  the  author's  own  words,  as 
it  brings  out  the  precise  character  of  the  action  with  unusual 
clearness. 

!W.  S.  SMALL:  Mental  Processes  of  the  Bat. 
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"After  teaching  Jack  the  previous  experiment,  I  tied  a  string 
to  the  banisters  of  the  landing,  and  hung  to  it  a  little  toy  bucket 
containing  meat.  I  passed  the  string  round  the  next  banister  to 
the  one  to  which  it  was  tied,  so  that  by  pulling  the  string  between 
the  two,  he  could  get  the  bucket  up.  I  will  give  Jack's  full 
record  for  this  experiment,  as  it  is  a  little  interesting. 

"  1 .  In  showing  Jack  the  arrangement  his  paw  got  twisted  in 
the  string.  I  noticed  this  point  as  possibly  helping  to  suggest 
pulling  to  him.  As  soon  as  I  put  meat  in,  and  dropped  the 
bucket,  Jack  ran  down  stairs  to  see  if  he  could  get  it  from  there. 
He  then  came  back  and  tugged  at  string,  but,  taking  it  near  the 
place  where  it  is  tied,  he  only  pulls  at  the  post,  so  to  say,  and 
there  is  no  tendency  to  pull  bucket  up.  I  encourage  him  a  little, 
but  without  result.  I  then  alter  string  bj"  passing  it  over  three 
or  four  posts,  so  if  he  seizes  it  at  the  further  end  from  place 
where  it  is  tied,  and  then  backs  away  from  banisters,  he  can  get 
it.  Having  altered  it,  I  partly  pull  it  from  right  place,  where- 
upon Jack  seizes  string  and  gets  food. 

"2.  He  pulled  at  once  but  string  slipped  and  he  failed.  I 
then  pointed  to  right  place,  whereupon  he  pulled  again.  Bucket 
stuck  just  at  top;  I  pulled  it  in,  and  meat  had  tumbled  out,  so  I 
gave  him  a  piece.  (The  bucket  was  very  apt  to  catch  in  ledge 
made  by  floor;  it  was  not  very  easy  to  get  meat  out.) 

"3.  Jack  again  pulls,  without  waiting  for  a  sign,  but  fails  to 
back  far  enough  and  bucket  slips  down.  He  tries  again  and 
fails.  I  pull  it  up  for  him. 

"4.  After  some  delay  Jack  succeeds,  backing  better  this  time. 

"5.  Slight  delay;  then  success. 

"6.  First  trial — pulls  it  nearly  up,  and  then  misses.  After 
some  encouragment,  tries  again,  and  succeeds. 

"Next  day. 

"1.  Jack  makes  two  or  three  attempts;  is  uncertain  as  to  right 
place,  finally  gets  bucket  up  to  top,  but  knocks  it  back  in  trying 
/.»•  it.  I  then  show  him. 

"2.  Does  not  get  string  well  at  right  place,  but  backs  well, 
and  so  manages  to  pull  bucket  up. 

"3.  Took  right  place,  helped  self  with  paw,  and  got  it. 

"4.  Does  not  go  at  right  point  first,  but  gets  towards  it,  and 
rapidly  gets  meat. 
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"Two  days  interval. 

"1.  Jack  gets  it  without  difficulty."1 

"  We  cannot  in  such  a  case  apply  the  conception  of  a  perceived 
object  discharging  a  uniform  reaction.  There  is  rather  a  com- 
bination of  movements  which  are  not  always  the  same  except  in 
this,  that  they  are  so  adjusted  as  to  produce  a  certain  perceptible 
change  in  the  external  world.  The  string  is  seized  in  the  place 
learnt  through  two  or  three  experiences  to  be  the  best;  the  dog 
backs  and  lets  the  string  run  through  his  teeth  without  letting 
go,  or  perhaps  helps  himself  with  his  paw;  and  finally  darts  for- 
ward for  the  bucket,  all  as  the  needs  of  the  moment  dictate."  : 

The  note  Mr.  Hobhouse  appends  to  this  last  statement,  which 
was  written  some  time  after  the  experiments,  brings  out  even 
more  clearly  the  exact  difficulty  of  his  dog's  performance,  show- 
ing especially  that  some  perception  of  results  and  appreciation  of 
the  fitness  of  means  to  end,  were  present  in  the  dog's  mind. 

"Thinking  memory  might  have  exaggerated  Jack's  perfor- 
mance in  this  trick,  I  tried  it  again  after  writing  the  above.  In 
the  first  trial  he  succeeded  with  some  difficulty  by  backing,  and 
letting  the  string  run  through  his  teeth  as  he  pulled.  At  the 
second  he  tried  another  method.  Having  pulled  the  string  in  a 
little  way,  he  dropped  it,  and  tried  by  darting  forward  to  catch 
it  further  on.  In  this  he  was  defeated,  because  the  string  slipped 
away  more  quickly  than  he  could  get  forward.  He  then  put  his 
paw  on  the  string,  holding  it  while  he  darted  his  mouth  forward. 
Repeating  this  once  or  twice,  he  succeeded  in  getting  the  bucket 
up — on  the  whole  perhaps  his  most  intelligent  performance,  and 
in  detail  quite  novel."' 

It  should  be  said  that  the  monkey,  whose  trick  is  about  to  .be 
described,  had  acquired  the  habit  of  using  his  rug  as  a  means  of 
drawing  food,  when  out  of  his  reach,  into  a  position  where  he 
could  reach  it.  How  he  had  come  to  form  this  habit,  Mr.  Hob- 
house  does  not  say.  The  performance  with  the  stick  is  superior, 
in  clear-sighted  discernment  of  available  means,  to  Jack's 
achievement. 

1  L.  T:  HOBHOUSE,  Mind  in  Evolution,  pp.  159-60. 

2  Op.  cit.,  pp.  198-9. 

3  Op.  cit.,  p.  199. 
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"I  put  my  stick  out  of  his  reach,  and  a  piece  of  banana 
beyond  it  again,  while  I  gave  him  a  short  stick.  He  did  not, 
however,  use  it  until  I  first  pushed  the  big  stick  about  with  it. 
He  then  made  an  attempt  to  reach  my  stick  with  the  short  one, 
but  without  success.  I  gave  him  rather  a  larger  stick,  with 
which  he  at  once  tried  to  reach  mine ;  but  instead  of  getting  hold 
of  it,  he  knocked  it  slantwise,  so  that  one  end  was  further  off 
from  him  than  before,  and  one  end  nearer.  He  now  directed  his 
stick  to  the  nearer  end,  pulled  mine  in,  and  with  its  aid  pulled  in 
the  banana.  Another  day  he  was  given  a  big  broom  handle  to 
use.  As  he  drew  the  banana  in,  the  end  of  the  handle  knocked 
against  the  partition  of  his  cage,  which  was  behind  him.  He  at 
once  shifted  it  so  as  to  clear  the  door. 

"In  general  he  had  two  chief  movements  with  his  stick.  The 
banana  was  generally  given  him  inside  a  cigar  box.  He  would 
reach  out  with  his  stick  at  the  box,  and  sweep  it  round  by  a 
radial  motion,  so  that  it  came  up  to  the  side  of  his  cage.  It  will 
be  observed  that  in  so  doing  he  was  not  obeying  the  natural 
impulse  to  draw  it  straight  towards  him,  but  was  merely  bringing 
it  to  a  point  to  which  he  could  afterwards  go  and  get  it.  One- 
half  of  his  cage,  however,  was  covered  with  plate  glass,  so  that 
if  in  describing  a  quarter  circle  he  swept  the  box  up  against  the 
glass,  he  could  not  reach  it  at  once  with  his  arm.  He  would 
then  alter  the  motion,  and  rake  with  the  point  of  the  stick,  draw- 
ing the  box  in  in  a  straight  line.  When  he  had  to  fish  for  a  box 
close  by  the  wall,  he  would  take  trouble  to  take  his  stick  in 
between  the  wall  and  the  box,  showing  that  he  was  quite  aware 
of  the  way  in  which  he  had  to  push  it.  On  the  other  hand  he 
not  only,  as  I  have  mentioned,  failed  to  learn  the  use  of  the 
crook;  but  I  have  seen  him  sweep  at  the  box  with  the  crook 
downwards,  so  that  the  stick  passed  over  the  top."1 

The  actions  described  are  evidently  purposive,  they  are  per- 
formed, that  is,  because  the  animals  discern2  their  fitness  to 
secure  the  results  desired.  But  the  fact  should  be  emphasized 
that  the  qualities  and  relations  rendering  them  fit  are  but 

1  Op.  cit.,  pp.  236-7. 

2  In  earlier  publications  I  felt  compelled  to  deny  animals  such  discernment ;  but 
Mr.  Hobhouse's  experiments  seem  conclusive  on  this  point. 
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dimly  sensed.  The  animals  apprehend  the  fitness,  not  the  why 
or  how  of  it.  As  Hobhouse,  Morgan,  and  Thorndike  repeatedly 
insist,  animals  deal  with  concrete  wholes,  not  with  abstract 
qualities  or  relations.  In  Mr.  Hobhouse's  words,  "None  of  my 
animals  .  .  .  showed  the  least  understanding  of  the  how 
or  why  of  their  actions,  as  distinct  from  the  crude  fact  that  to 
do  such  and  such  a  thing  produced  the  result  they  required.1 

IV 

We  now  come  to  the  most  difficult  of  our  problems,  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  actions  which  involve  choice.  This  type  of  action 
can,  I  think,  be  shown  to  be  confined  to  man.  But  the  facts  are 
intricate,  and  our  acquaintance  with  them  is  very  meager;  if  it 
can  be  made  probable  that  this  view  is  correct,  all  that  should  be 
expected  will  have  been  accomplished. 

The  greatest  difficulty  arises  from  our  ingrained  tendency  to 
anthropomorphize  our  humbler  brethren.  We  cannot  easily 
persuade  ourselves  that  animals  do  not  choose  under  circum- 
stances where  we  would  choose.  It  will  prove  best  to  attempt 
to  turn  the  flank  of  this  difficulty  by  asking  ourselves,  first, 
What  kind  of  questions  do  animals  ask?  and  secondly,  What 
kind  of  signs  do  they  use?  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  questions 
they  ask,  compared  with  the  questions  they  do  not  ask,  and  the 
signs  they  use,  similarly  compared  with  those  they  do  not  use, 
can  only  be  explained  on  the  theory  that  they  are  unable  to 
choose,  much  will  be  done  to  secure  the  evidence  we  are  seeking. 

It  is  a  commonplace  that  curiosity  is  the  germ  of  knowledge. 
And  it  is  pertinent  to  investigate  the  kind  of  curiosity  exhibited 
by  animals  in  order  to  discover  the  kind  and  degree  of  their 
apprehension  of  the  facts  about  them.  I  cannot  better  indicate 
the  conclusion  we  shall  reach,  than  by  saying  that  animals  ask 
single  or  simple  questions,  but  do  not  ask  double,  complex,  or 
general  questions.  Put  in  other  words,  animals  do  not  ask 
questions  indicating  that  several  alternatives  are  present  to  them, 
among  which  they  are  undertaking  to  decide. 

No  one  who  has  seen  a  dog  watching  for  his  master  and  scru- 
tinizing narrowly  every  move  and  expression,  in  order  to  discover 

1  L.  T.  HOBHOUSE:  Mind  in  Evolution,  p.  201. 
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what  the  master  is  about  to  do,  would  be  willing  to  deny  that 
the  dog  has  a  question  in  his  mind.  It  may  be  there  in  terms  of 
mind-stuff  with  which  we  are  little  familiar,  but  a  question,  in 
some  form,  is  evidently  present  to  him.  The  point  that  I  wish 
to  make,  however,  is  that  the  dog,  in  such  a  case,  never  has 
more  than  one  question  present  to  him,  at  least  not  more  than 
one  question  at  a  time.  He  may  be  curious,  eagerly  curious,  to 
know  whether  his  master  is  going  hunting  or  not,  or  whether  his 
master  is  going  driving  or  not;  but  I  know  of  no  observation 
which  would  show,  that  the  dog  is  interested  in  knowing,  whether 
his  master  is  going  hunting  or  is  going  driving.  He  may  at  one 
moment  wonder  whether  or  not  his  master  is  going  hunting,  and, 
seeing  him  take  down  his  riding-crop,  then  begin  instead  to 
wonder,  whether  or  not  his  master  is  going  driving.  But  the  two 
questions,  I  believe,  are  never  in  the  dog's  mind  at  once. 

The  following  experience  is  a  little  more  complicated.  Small, 
in  his  monograph  on  The  Mental  Processes  of  the  Rat,  describes 
interestingly  a  series  of  experiments  in  discrimination.  He  had 
constructed  two  boxes,  and  the  rats  had  already  solved,  in  pre- 
vious series  of  experiments,  the  problem  of  getting  into  each  of 
the  two  boxes  in  order  to  secure  the  food  put  in  them.  Admis- 
sion to  the  first  box  was  secured  by  digging  sawdust  out  from 
under  the  box,  and  thus  gaining  entrance  by  a  hole  in  its  bottom. 
Admission  to  the  second  box  was  secured  by  biting  through  two 
slips  of  paper,  which,  by  being  pasted  to  the  entrance  door  and 
the  box,  held  the  former  shut.  In  the  series  of  experiments  to  be 
considered,  the  two  boxes  were  used,  at  irregular  intervals,  in 
order  to  observe  how  well  the  rats  distinguished  them,  and  how 
readily  they  performed  the  proper  action,  whether  digging  or 
severing  the  paper.  I  think  a  careful  reading  of  these  experi- 
ments, which  are  fully  described  by  Mr.  Small,  will  show  that 
the  rats  did  not  at  any  time  have  a  double  question  in  mind. 
Frequently  they  were  doubtful  whether  to  dig  or  not,  and  fre- 
quently they  were  doubtful  whether  or  not  to  tear  off  the  paper 
strips.  Not  infrequently,  making  trial  of  one  action  or  the  other 
with  poor  results,  a  rat  would  become  discouraged,  and  might 
then  turn  to  the  other  alternative.  But  there  is  no  evidem-t  in 
the  written  record,  that  either  box  was,  at  any  time,  carefully 
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scrutinized  or  examined,  with  a  view  to  determining  whether  it 
could  be  entered  better  by  digging  or  by  tearing. 

Similarly,  the  monkey  already  mentioned  at  times  used  his 
rug,  and  at  other  times  used  a  stick,  in  order  to  draw  within  reach 
the  cigar  box  containing  a  banana.  But  even  this  primate  gave 
no  evidence,  at  least  none  is  recorded,  of  scrutinizing  the  situation 
with  a  view  to  discovering  which  implement  was  the  better 
suited  to  his  object.  The  impulse  to  use  one  or  the  other 
appeared,  and,  after  trial,  its  fitness  or  unfitness  became  appar- 
ent, when  it  was  used  further  or  discarded.  If  discarded,  the 
impulse  to  use  the  other  implement,  together  with  some  appre- 
hension of  its  fitness,  might  or  might  not  appear.  And  the  same 
thing  was  true  of  this  monkey,  when  Mr.  Hobhouse  artificially 
shortened  its  chain  sufficiently  to  prevent  it  from  securing  food 
unless  the  chain  was  restored  to  its  original  length.  Among 
other  devices  employed,  its  chain  was  wound  around  or 
through  the  legs  of  a  heavy  table.  The  monkey  showed  no  slight 
ingenuity  in  disentangling  the  chain  from  the  table  legs,  but  no 
evidence  is  given  going  to  show  that  the  monkey  questioned, 
"Is  the  chain  shortened  by  being  passed  around  the  table,  or" — 
by  some  other  of  the  means  employed  by  Mr.  Hobhouse  for  that 
purpose? 

And  if  animals  never  ask  double  questions,  there  is  even  less 
evidence  of  their  asking  general  questions.  The  dog  does  not 
scrutinize  his  master  in  order  to  answer  for  himself  the  question, 
What  is  he  going  to  do?  He  is  interested  in  his  master  and 
eager  to  follow  him  in  whatever  he.  may  be  about  to  do,  but  I 
can  discover  no  reason  for  thinking  that  he  has  in  mind  the 
question  indicated.  Similarly,  the  rats  never  examined  the 
boxes  having  in  mind  any  such  question  as,  In  what  way  can  I 
get  into  it?  Nor  did  the  monkey  examine  the  rug  or  the  stick 
or  the  general  situation,  with  the  question,  In  what  way  can  I 
get  the  banana;  or  examine  the  chain,  etc.,  while  asking,  WJiat 
holds  the  chain?  Curiosity  they  had,  or  possibly  it  would  be 
better  to  call  it  interest,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  be  searching 
for  definite  or  distinctive  information  capable  of  solving  the 
practical  problems  presented  to  them.  Mr.  Hobhouse  says,  "The 
monkey  showed  no  systematic  endeavor  to  trace  out  the  nature 
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of  the  obstacle.  ...  He  did  not  follow  the  string  round, 
and  get  the  hook  off  .  .  .  He  did  recognize  obstacles 
when,  so  to  say,  they  stared  him  in  the  face."1  Again  com- 
menting on  the  monkey's  failure  to  watch  him  in  the  preparation 
of  the  experiments,  Mr.  Hobhouse  says,  "Such  attention  [to  me] 
was  rare.  Had  the  monkeys  any  degree  of  forethought  going 
beyond  the  satisfaction  of  their  felt  desire,  one  would  suppose 
that  they  would  take  note  of  what  passed  in  one  experiment, 
with  a  view  of  success  in  the  next  ...  I  never  saw  in  a 
monkey  any  trace  of  prevision  of  this  kind."2  And  the  same 
lack  of  curiosity  in  failing  to  observe  what  was  being  done  with 
a  view  to  deciding  how  to  act  in  the  future,  is  paralleled  by  an 
inability  to  scrutinize  any  situation  with  a  view  to  discovering 
what  must  be  done  in  order  to  accomplish  their  purpose.  They 
see  fitting  means,  but  do  not  seek  them;  and  seeking  means 
implies  the  general  question. 

In  brief,  animals  are  capable  of  asking  questions  which  do 
not  involve  the  presence  of  several  alternatives  in  their  minds  at 
once,  but  appear  to  be  quite  incapable  of  asking  questions  which 
do  involve  such  mental  alternatives.  And,  of  course,  choice  is 
essentially  the  selection  of  one  among  a  number  of  alternatives. 
Or  we  may  here  employ  Stout's  lucid  terminology  and  say, 
that  complicated  questions  imply  "ideal  pre-arrangement"  and 
"selective  comparison,"  —  powers  that  he  denies  to  animals.8 

If  "language"  be  employed  to  designate  words  and  other 
signs  as  they  are  used  by  animals,  and  "speech"  to  designate 
them  as  they  are  used  by  men,  some  of  the  ground  covered  in 
common  by  language  and  speech  can  easily  be  pointed  out. 
Sound  signs  of  exclamation  and  exhortation  are  used  by  animals 
and  men  alike.  The  excited  cry  of  the  hen  that  has  laid  an  egg 
may  serve  to  suggest  the  sign  of  exclamation;  some  would  see 
also  exhortation  in  the  cry,  a  call  to  her  gossips  to  admire  her 


1  L.  T.  HOBHOUSE:  JUlmi  in  {-.'rolntimi,  pp. 

2  Op.  cit.,  p.  247. 

3Q.  P.  STOUT:  Manual  of  Psychology,  pp.  447  sq.     The   position   here   taken 

denying  choice  as  a  mode  of  animal  behaviour  is  much  the  same  as  Stout's,  and 

as   Professor  Joseph  LeConte's  in  his  Monist  article,  which  appeared  before  the 

'/  of  Psychology.    My  attempt  is  to  sharpen  man's  difference  down  to  a  single 

original  factor,  and  to  get  a  unified  view  of  his  evolution. 
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valiant  deed.  But  there  is  undoubted  exhortation  in  plenty. 
"The  ' dangercluck '  of  a  hen  calls  the  chicks  under  her  wings, 
and  the  angry  bark  of  a  dog  frightens  away  the  intruder."1 
And,  by  mature  animals,  they  are  intended  so  to  do. 

But  it  is  very  much  more  difficult  to  determine  whether  or 
not  language  contains  assertions,  and  if  so,  what  kind  of 
assertions  is  common  to  language  and  speech,  and  what  kind 
appears  only  in  speech.  Hobhouse,  indeed,  says,  that  while 
exclamation  and  exhortation  are  practiced  by  animals  assertion 
of  fact  is  not.  He  says,  "Language  among  animals  .... 
does  not  assert  facts,  but  is  either  exclamatory  or  hortatory."2 
It  may  be  that  he  would  draw  a  distinction  between  assertion, 
which  he  would  allow  to  animals,  and  assertion  of  fact,  of  which 
he  would  regard  them  incapable.  If,  however,  he  had  not  that 
distinction  in  mind,  and  would  deny  assertion  in  any  form  to 
animals,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  facts  would  sustain  him.  The 
excited  cluck  of  the  hen,  who  has  discovered  an  unusually 
luscious  worm,  and  is  calling  her  chicks  to  enjoy  it,  seems  to  me 
to  say,  not  only,  Come!  Come!  Come!  but  also,  in  its  round- 
throated  unction,  Good!  Good!  Good!  And  there  is  no  little 
evidence,  no  item  of  it  conclusive,  and  yet  impressive  in  its 
totality,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  assertion  is  practiced 
occasionally  by  animals.  A  much  discussed  case  is  that  given 
by  Morgan,  of  the  small  dog,  who  had  been  badly  thrashed  at 
an  inn  far  from  home,  and,  on  his  return,  in  some  way  induced 
a  larger  dog,  his  natural  protector,  to  go  to  the  inn,  and  thrash 
the  dog  who  had  thrashed  him.  The  case  quoted  by  Morgan 
from  Medlicott,  and  commented  on  bj7  Hobhouse,  may  also  be 
mentioned.  The  occurrence  described  was  the  stampede  of  a 
herd  of  hogs,  apparently  in  response  to  a  cry,  and  in  presence 
of  some  large  enemy,  a  tiger  probably,  as  contrasted  with  their 
concentrated  attack,  again  probably  in  response  to  another  cry, 
upon  a  smaller  enemy  which  turned  out  to  be  a  leopard.  And 
there  is  much  of  the  concerted  action  of  storks,  wild  geese  and 
ducks,  deer,  buffalo  and  other  gregarious  animals,  and  much  in 
the  signs  and  cries  used  by  them,  which  gives  support  to  the 
supposition  that  some  assertion  is  possible  to  those  animals. 

1  L.  T.  HOBHOUSE:  Mind  in  Evolution,  p.  286. 

2  Op.  cit.,  p.  291. 
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Indeed,  when  it  is  granted  that  animals  are  capable  of 
purposive  action,  there  seems  little  reason  for  denying  their 
ability  to  make  assertions  of  a  rudimentary  kind.  The  food 
cluck  of  the  hen,  possibly  her  danger  cry  also,  the  cries  of  the 
pigs,  etc.,  are  closely  associated  with  certain  familiar  objects, 
whose  presence  they  frequently  serve  to  indicate.  These  signs 
have  been  frequently  used,  and  understood  by  their  users' 
companions;  and  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  they  might  be  used 
with  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  presence  of  objects  of  the 
kinds  they  represent.  To  admit  purpose  and  the  use  of  signs, 
and  deny  a  rudimentary  power  of  assertion,  approximates,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  straining  at  the  gnat  and  swallowing  the  camel. 

But  there  are  forms  of  assertion  that  the  available  evidence 
does  not  allow  us  to  attribute  to  animals.  Assured  asser- 
tion, judicial  assertion,  complicated  or  articulate  assertion,— 
these  forms  are,  apparently,  beyond  their  powers.  The  hen's 
appreciation  of  the  worm  was  no  doubt  sufficiently  enthusiastic, 
and  her  dread  of  the  hawk  was  probably  equally  acute,  but 
enthusiasm  and  intensity  are  very  different  from  positiveness 
and  assurance.  By  assured  assertion  we  properly  mean,  assertion 
made  with  the  sense  that  there  is  an  adequate  ground  for  it, 
and  with  some  sense  of  what  that  ground  is.  It  is  foster 
brother  to  judicial  assertion,  which  more  clearly  implies  some 
apprehension  of  a  sufficient  reason  and  of  its  nature.  Now  for 
judicial  assertions  in  animals  there  is,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  no 
whit  of  evidence;  a  point  I  believe  that  no  one  is  likely  to 
dispute.  And  the  explanation  of  its  absence  is  apparent  from 
the  point  of  view  here  taken.  For  one  is  judicially  assured  of 
one's  statement  only  if  one  either  has  investigated  the  possibilities 
of  the  situation,  and  has  reason  for  thinking  that  the  proper 
statement  has  been  made;  or,  at  least,  if  one  has  confidence  in 
one's  ability  to  decide  correctly,  avoiding  incorrect  descriptions. 
In  short,  the  general  sense  of  the  ability  to  "size  up"  situations 
correctly  is  prerequisite  to  assured  or  judicial  assertion,  and  wit 
a  sense  is  in  turn  <l>j»-ndent  upon  the  experienced  ability  to  <l 
>n ,>„„;/  nltrrnntirts.  Here  again,  then,  choice  appears  as  the 
source  of  a  human  capacity  absent  in  animals,  the  faculty  of 
judgment. 
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No  elaborate  presentation  of  evidence  is  needed  in  order  to 
show  that  animals  are  incapable  of  constructing  complicated 
statements.  The  putting  of  a  number  of  signs  together  to  form 
articulate  sentences  is  plainly  beyond  their  powers.  Occasion- 
ally they  make  use  of  statements  containing  a  number  of  words, 
but  in  such  cases  the  words  do  not  stand  for  separate  ideas;  as  a 
group  they  express  some  single  thought.  Thus  Groos  in  his 
Play  of  Animals  (p.  204)  tells  of  an  unusually  intelligent  parrot, 
who  habitually  closed  his  evening  monologue  with  the  words 
"Good-night,  good-night,  Jackie."  But,  as  Hobhouse  says  in 
comment,  "There  is,  I  imagine,  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  can 
analyze,  that  he  knows  the  meanings  of  good  or  of  night  taken 
severally,  so  that  he  might  at  need  construct  such  a  phrase  for 
himself."1 

Animals  may  possibly  be  able  to  parallel  the  achievement 
of  Preyer's  child,  in  its  twenty-third  month,  that  used  the 
word  "heiss"  with  reference  to  its  milk,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  of  them  could  rival  the  little  girl  mentioned  by 
Hobhouse,  who  displayed  a  new  dress  with  the  word  "Nannie," 
to  indicate  that  the  nurse  had  put  it  on.  And  we  may  be  sure 
that  no  animal  could  equal  the  utterance  of  Preyer's  child  in  its 
twenty-fourth  month,  in  its  statement,  "Haim,  mimi,"  which,  as 
Hobhouse  says,  "is  nursery  German  for  I  would  like  to  go  home 
and  drink  milk."  And  there  certainly  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  they  can  reach  the  standard  set  up  by  Stout  in  the  follow- 
ing quotations :  "  If  a  man  imitates  an  action  and  then  points  to 
another  man,  the  act  of  pointing  is  a  sign  of  gesture  language 
[speech] .  For  it  is  not  merely  drawing  attention  to  the  man  as 
he  presents  himself  at  the  moment;  .  .  .  the  presence  of 
the  man  at  the  moment  is  used  as  the  means  ...  of  repre- 
senting [him]  as  performing  an  action  which  at  the  moment  he 
is  not  performing."  And  again,  "If  A  noticing  B  preparing  to 
act  in  a  certain  way  points  to  C  and  frowns,  this  is  true  language. 
For  A's  act  is  not  a  direct  expression  of  his  own  emotion,  but 
only  a  way  of  conveying  to  B  his  idea  that  C  will  be  angry  if  B 
does  not  alter  his  conduct."2 

1  L.  T.  HOBHOUSE:  Mind  in  Evolution,  p.  287. 
2G.  F.  STOUT:  Manual  of  Psychology,  pp.  471-2. 
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But  interpretation  is  needed  here  rather  than  evidence. 
Significant  for  our  discussion  is  an  understanding  of  what  is 
involved  in  the  construction  of  somewhat  elaborate  statements. 

Construction  or  building  up  is  so  common  an  activity  in  our 
experience  that  it  is  not  altogether  easy  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  all 
the  mental  powers  and  processes  it  involves.  But  it  is  plain  that 
the  construction  of  a  new  total  of  signs  involves  at  least  the 
selection  of  its  component  elements  from  among  the  many  signs 
at  our  disposal,  and  such  a  combination  of  them  as  we  deem  fit 
to  convey  the  meaning  we  have  in  mind.  It  is  one  thing  to  use 
familiar  signs  to  signify  the  presence  of  facts  or  objects  whose 
presence  they  have  often  signified.  It  is  another  thing,  and  a 
very  much  more  difficult  achievement,  to  seek  out  or  devise  novel 
signs,  whether  sounds  or  gestures,  or  to  combine  signs,  whether 
novel  or  not.  Any  of  these  undertakings  requires  comparisons 
and  selections,  and  the  pre-construction  of  mental  pictures  of 
some  kind,  which  shall  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  ideal  purpose 
which  is  guiding  the  whole  operation.  It  requires  Stout's  ideal 
pre-arrangement.  Indeed,  construction  involves  self-questioning, 
an  inner  debate  probably  intimately  dependent  upon  outer  debate . 

The  point  I  am  seeking  to  bring  out  will  become  plainer,  if 
that  is  necessary,  by  comparing  the  ideal  construction  involved 
in  the  framing  of  articulate  sentences,  with  the  physical  con- 
struction employed  in  the  making  of  tools.  Just  as  animal  psy- 
chologists to-day  quite  generally  deny  to  animals  the  power  of 
making  even  simple  assertions,  just  so  was  it  usual  in  earlier 
stages  of  the  discussion  to  deny  to  animals  the  power  of  using 
tools.  But  for  some  time  the  latter  power  has  been  admitted, 
and  it  would  not  be  surprising,  as  our  earlier  discussion  inti- 
mates, if  the  former  power  were  also  admitted.  If  so,  we  should 
have  to  admit  that  animals  use  tools  and  use  genuine  words,  but 
stop  the  admission  there,  and  go  on  to  say  that  animals  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  incapable  of  seeking  out,  devising  or  constructing, 
in  any  proper  sense  of  these  words,  either  new  tools  or  new  signs. 
On  this  view,  if  nature  furnishes  either,  well  and  good,  they  may 
be  used;  if  nature  does  not,  animals  are  incapable  of  seeking  out 
or  fashioning  any  to  supply  the  lack.1 

1  The  close  relation  of  complicated  questions  and  thoughtful  assertions  will  be 
readily  recognized  if  we  remember,  with  Professor  James  Ward  (E.  B.  Art. 
Psychology,  p.  75),  that  "Thinking  may  be  broadly  described  as  solving  a  problem." 
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We  may  pause  here  to  point  out  some  of  the  intellectual  pos- 
sessions admittedly  confined  to  man  that  are  dependent  upon  the 
powers  discussed  above. 

In  his  earlier  work  on  comparative  psychology  Lloyd  Morgan 
insists  that  the  perception  of  relations  is  the  distinctive  human 
power.  In  his  later  publications  he  does  not  emphasize  the 
importance  of  this  power  as  much,  but  it  may  be  well,  none 
the  less,  to  mention  its  dependence  on  the  ability  to  assert  and 
question  in  its  complicated  forms.  No  elaborate  discussion  is 
necessary  to  prove  that  the  instrument  best  fitted  for  bringing 
about  a  perception  of  relations  is  articulate  speech  itself.  Indeed 
Morgan  so  asserts  in  so  many  words,  though,  singularly  enough, 
he  elsewhere  declares  his  inability  to  point  out  the  mode  of  origi- 
nation of  the  perception  of  relations.  In  his  Comparative 
Psychology  he  says,  "It  is  only  when  we  seek  to  describe  things 
for  our  neighbors'  behoof  or  for  our  own  satisfaction,  that  rela- 
tions are  dragged  into  the  focus.  Ask  a  boy  of  five  or  six  to 
describe  to  you  how  he  performs  some  simple  and  familiar 
operation.  He  will  probably  want  to  show  you  how  it  is  done. 
But  if  you  meet  him  by  the  request  to  be  told,  not  shown,  how 
it  is  done,  he  will  probably  soon  show  how  puzzled  he  is.  He 
cannot  describe  it  except  in  terms  of  relationships,"  (p.  229. 
Italics  his.)  And  what  is  true  of  relations  is  no  doubt  true  of  the 
bulk  of  abstractions,  including  qualities.  Some  abstract  quali- 
ties may  possibly  be  brought  to  attention  by  simple  assertion ; 
the  hen,  it  will  be  remembered,  seemed  to  say  "good"  as  well  as 
"come."  But  even  if  qualities  are  occasionally,  and  in  the  way 
of  exception,  brought  to  the  focus  by  simple  assertion,  such  suc- 
cesses are  too  exceptional  to  raise  appreciably  the  general  level 
of  intellectual  life. 

And  far  more  important  than  the  mere  presence  in  the  mind 
of  abstractions,  is  their  functional  presence,  in  the  form  of  con- 
ceptions or  detached  ideas;  and  this  is  even  more  evidently 
dependent  upon  the  powers  of  assertion  discussed.  So  true  is 
this  that  the  point  might  be  dismissed  with  the  reminder  that 
conceptions  are  just  more  or  less  organized  groups  of  judgments, 
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nothing  more.     But  a  word  or  two  of  discussion  will  serve  to 
put  the  whole  problem  in  a  clearer  light. 

Broadly  speaking,  an  idea  may  be  defined  as  any  bit  of  mind- 
stuff,  e.g.,  a  sketchy  picture  or  a  mental  word,  which  serves 
as  a  center  of  association  and  reaction,  and  is  thus  able  to 
arouse  by  association  appropriate  pictures,  and  to  incite  to  appro- 
priate actions.  In  this  broad  sense  the  horse  has  an  idea  of  the 
electric  car  in  so  far  as  he  trots  confidently  along  beside  it,  and 
crosses  the  track  at  the  proper  distance  ahead  of  it ;  on  the  other 
hand,  he  has  no  idea,  or  very  little  idea  except  that  it  is  danger- 
ous, of  the  automobile  the  first  time  he  sees  it,  for  the  only 
reactions  it  incites  in  him  are  those  of  fear  and  flight.  Again,  a 
horse  that  has  frequently  been  accompanied,  when  ridden  or 
driven  by  his  master,  by  a  dog,  may  even  have  some  picture  of 
the  dog  aroused  in  his  mind  by  the  dog's  name;  and  he  has  an 
idea  of  the  dog,  and  a  pretty  definite  one,  as  the  dog  has  of  him, 
because  they  know  how  to  get  along  together.  But  the  ideas 
of  animals  cannot,  as  mental  centers,  bud  out  into  assertions, 
at  least  not  into  complicated  and  thoughtful  assertions,  such 
reactions  being,  of  course,  beyond  animal  powers.  We  may 
therefore  say  that  animal  ideas  are  mental  centers  of  association, 
of  overt  action,  and,  possibly,  of  simple  assertion;  while  human 
ideas  are,  in  addition,  centers  of  complicated  and  thoughtful 
assertion.  And  just  as  animal  ideas  serve  to  arouse  proper 
pictures  and  reactions,  so  human  ideas  stand  ready  to  make 
statements,  and,  by  counter  assertion,  to  correct  errors  of  state- 
ment, with  regard  to  the  objects  they  represent.  Thus,  if  I 
point  to  a  browsing  herd,  and  invite  you  to  admire  the  beautiful 
regimental  drill  in  progress,  those  mental  centers,  your  ideas  of 
herds  and  drills,  appear  in  some  perturbation  to  urge  yon  to 
denial,  in  terms  somewhat  uncomplimentary  to  me. 

And,  of  course,  human  ideas  being  just  bundles  of  assertions, 
they  are  "of"  or  "about"  things,  and,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, detached,  as  "floating  adjectives,"  from  the  things  they 
represent;  for  assertions  always  have  a  subject.  And  their 
detachment  converts  ideas,  as  they  increase  in  number,  and 
become  familiar  facts  of  consciousness,  into  a  subsidiary  world, 
set  off  from  the  world  of  things  to  which  they  refer,  a  world 
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'of  meanings  that  is  bound  to  become  consciously  segregated  from 
the  world  of  facts.  It  is  their  presence  that  introduces  duality 
into  human  consciousness  and  differentiates  it  from  the  mere 
sense- experience  or  "pure"  experience  ascribed  by  Morgan  and 
Thorndike  to  animals. 

And  the  building  up,  the  gathering,  as  Hobhouse  expresses 
it,  of  a  store  of  ideas,  which  he  regards  as  a  distinctively  human 
occupation ,  is  also  the  inevitable  result  of  complicated  and  varied 
assertions.  Conceptions  being  in  fact  bundles  of  judgments,  the 
more  we  judge,  the  larger  the  store  of  conceptions  we  come  to 
possess.  In  short,  speech  and  the  selective  thinking  that  makes 
speech  possible  is,  in  its  totality,  the  organic  life  in  which 
Morgan's  perception  of  relations,  Thorndike's  "ideas  of"  or 
"ideas  about,"  and  the  detached  ideas  of  many  writers,  have  their 
only  existence. 

Finally,  from  the  position  of  advantage  attained  it  is  easy  to 
see  why  animals  do  not  reason;  since  the  greater  includes  the 
less.  Judgment  or  thoughtful  assertion  being  assertion  with  a 
sense  of  the  reason  justifying  it,  absence  of  the  former  compels 
absence  of  the  latter.  Only  if  I  assert  with  a  sense  of  the  reason 
for  it,  can  I  ask  for  a  reason,  justifying  myself  by  giving  a 
reason,  or  make  an  examination  to  find  the  reason. 

VI 

We  might  rest  satisfied  with  showing  that  choice  makes  much 
of  distinctive  human  behavior  possible.  But  fresh  matter  of 
interest  appears  when  we  ask  how  the  ability  to  entertain, 
compare  and  select  among  alternatives  is  itself  made  possible, 
and  that  question  will  accordingly  be  taken  up  next. 

Evidently,  in  order  to  apprehend  or  think  of  oneself  as  in  the 
presence  of  alternatives,  decision  among  which  is  within  one's 
power,  one  must  first  repeatedly  experience  one's  decisions  among 
alternatives.  In  place,  that  is,  of  experiencing  nothing  but  the 
regular,  uniform  play  of  inner  and  outer  forces,  leading  in  each 
case  to  an  inevitable  issue,  one  must  experience  with  some  fre- 
quency, the  breaking  up  of  the  regularity,  and  the  appearance  of 
unusual  or  non-routine  actions,  and,  moreover,  their  appearance 
in  response  to  one's  own  interference. 
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Now  it  is  volitional  effort  that  gives  this  sense  of  the 
power  to  decide.  There  is,  of  course,  a  sense  of  mere  physical 
or  muscular  power  prior  to  the  appearance  of  volitional  effort, 
but  "it  is  only  when  the  work  of  development  is  carried  far 
enough  to  allow  of  the  experience  of  consciously  reinforcing  a 
weak,  or  mastering  a  strong  impulse,  that  the  consciousness  of 
power  grows  distinct,"  (Sully,  '92,  p.  478.  Italics  mine).  And 
with  volitional  effort  at  our  command  we  find  repeatedly,  In- 
experience, now  in  one  direction,  now  in  another,  that  when  we 
put  forth  effort  we  can  do  this  or  refrain  from  that,  or  do  more 
of  this  and  less  of  that.  We  find  ourselves,  when  we  put  forth 
a  great  deal  of  effort,  doing  things  that  we  never  did  before, 
and  probably  never  had  any  idea  of  doing.  And  so,  naturally 
enough,  our  feelings  with  regard  to  doing  anything,  or  at  least 
many  things,  is  not  categorical  or  unquestioning;  it  is  rather  a 
feeling  with  an  "if,"  a  hypothetical  feeling.  In  the  past,  whether 
this  kind  of  action  was  performed  or  not,  whether  it  was  per- 
formed thus  or  so,  and  even  whether  it  or  some  other  action 
instead  was  performed,  depended  upon  the  effort  put  forth.  And 
so  we  feel  that  if  we  try  we  shall  perform  this  action,  if  not  we  shall 
perform  that,  or  at  least  shall  perform  this  differently.  And  so 
we  become  conscious  of  having  alternative  possibilities  open  to 
us,  and  of  our  ability  to  choose  among  them.  We  get  to  feel 
that  the  issue  depends  on  us,  on  whether  or  not  we  care  to  try; 
we  get  the  sense  of  the  "if,"  of  alternative  possibilities,  the  sense 
of  freedom  and  of  control. 

And  note  that  no  other  feeling  or  psychic  state  is  at  the 
command  of  the  self,  or  is  so  universal  a  resource  at  its  com- 
mand. No  other  feeling  can  give  us  the  sense  of  alternatives. 
If  I  am  angry,  or  tender,  or  afraid,  many  things  may  happen 
that,  in  each  case,  would  be  impossible  otherwise  But  anger, 
love,  fear,  etc.,  arise  when  forces  other  than  the  self  decide,  not 
<d  ilic  bidding  of  the  self.  Effort  is  at  the  command  of  the  self, 
and  is  tlie  one  well-nigh  universal  resource  for  realizing  its  diffi- 
cult desires.  And  so  it  alone  can  give  the  sense:  I  can,  if  I  care 
to  try  hard  enough.  Doing  this  or  not  depends  upon  me. 

But  some  caution  of  statement  is  here  necessary,  in  order  to 
avoid  misunderstanding.  I  would  not  be  understood  to  maintain 
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that  effort  decides,  in  opposition  to  the  psychologists  who  insist 
that  the  self  decides.  It  is  of  course  plain  that  the  circumstances 
under  which  effort  shall  be  put  forth,  and  the  amount  of  effort 
then  to  be  exerted,  depend  on  the  man  as  a  whole,  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  ego  involved.  Decision  and  the  carrying  out  thereof 
are  the  work  of  the  self,  not  the  work  of  effort;  for  a  man  puts 
forth  effort  only  if  he  cares  to,  and  in  such  amount  as  his  incli- 
nations determine.  Again,  effort  is  subject  to  the  law  of  habit. 
A  man  may  get  into  or  out  of  the  habit  of  trying,  either  in  some 
particular  direction,  or  in  general.  Moreover  it  is  as  much  a 
matter  of  mood,  and  even  of  temperament,  as  of  particular  feel- 
ing; we  all  have  our  strenuous  moods,  when  we  are  ready  to  put 
forth  all  necessary  effort,  and  our  lax  moods,  when  nothing  is 
worth  much  effort;  at  least  that  is  true  of  all  except  those  men 
of  strenuous  temperament,  who  are  at  all  times  keyed  up  to  the 
pitch  of  highest  endeavor. 

But  it  still  remains  true  that  effort  is  a,  indeed  the,  supremely 
potent  tool  at  the  command  of  the  deciding  self;  the  first  of  all 
tools,  and  the  father  of  all.  It  is  an  additional  weight  the  self 
can  drop  into  the  ideal  scale  prior  to  decision,  an  increment  of 
force  that  may  well,  in  the  case  of  difficult  actions,  be  used  so  to 
reinforce  muscular  energy  as  to  render  possible  what  muscular 
energy  unaided  could  never  have  accomplished.  Of  course,  in 
being  a  force  that  exercises  its  effects  upon  decision  and  action, 
effort  is  simply  like  other  feelings,  which,  of  all  psychic  states, 
probably  affect  action  most. 

And  further  it  is  well  to  remember,  with  James,  that  volitional 
effort  is  always  on  the  side  of  ideal  tendencies,  as  contrasted  with 
mere  natural  propensities.  The  sensualist,  for  instance,  does  not 
speak  of  winning  victories  over  his  ideals.  He  "uses  terms  of 
inactivity,  says  he  forgets  his  ideals,  is  deaf  to  duty,  and  so 
forth ;  which  terms  seem  to  imply  that  the  ideal  motives  per  se 
can  be  annulled  without  energy  or  effort."1  And  Sully  says 
that  the  putting  forth  of  volitional  effort,  "like  all  other  actions, 
is  prompted  by  its  proper  motive,  which  may  be  called  the  motive 
of  reflection,  and  which  is  the  product  of  thought  about  our 
experiences."2 

1  Psychology,  p.  443. 

2  Outlines  of  Psychology,  p.  477.     Italics  his. 
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Evidently  this  close  relation  of  dependence  between  volitional 
effort  and  thinking  strongly  suggests,  if  it  does  not  prove,  that 
the  two  were  evolved  in  most  intimate  interaction. 

VII 

And  in  addition  to  its  close  relation  to  thinking,  volitional 
effort  is  intimately  connected  with  erectness.  This  is  more 
significant  than  might  at  first  be  supposed.  For  erectness  is 
dependent  upon,  and  is  the  consummation  of,  physical  changes 
that  constitute,  in  their  totality,  the  essential  physical  differences 
between  man  and  other  animals.  A  brief  account  of  erectness, 
and  of  its  evolutionary  significance  will  therefore  repay  us;  for, 
aside  from  the  instrinsic  interest  of  the  subject,  the  account  will 
furnish  us  with  a  central  evolutionary  point  of  view,  from  which 
the  many  component  elements  of  our  human  differentice  can  be 
woven  into  a  consistent  and  reasonably  smooth  story  of  develop- 
ment. After  the  short  account  of  erectness,  a  few  words  will 
suffice  to  suggest  the  relation  of  effort  thereto. 

I  know  of  no  better  account  of  man's  distinctive  physical 
characteristics,  and  of  their  relation  to  erectness,  than  Darwin's; 
in  its  main  outlines,  and  no  more  is  here  needed,  it  is,  I  believe, 
still  accepted  today.  According  to  this  account  there  are  two 
points  of  departure,  the  hand  and  the  brain.  First,  as  he  sug- 
gests, the  forefeet  of  the  hominine  apes  somehow  varied  into 
greater  similarity  to  the  wonderful  human  hand,  the  most  skill- 
ful and  adaptable  single  instrument  that  Nature  has  ever  devised. 
And,  as  the  hand,  deviating  from  the  forefoot,  grew  in  utility  and 
came  to  be  more  used,  its  effective  employment  being  largely 
dependent  on  the  firmly  erect  posture,  changes  appeared  in  the 
feet,  legs,  pelvis,  and  spinal  column  that  made  erectness  possible. 
Again,  the  hand  superseding  the  powerful  canine  teeth  in  the 
matters  of  offence,  defence,  and  in  other  ways,  the  massive  jaw  of 
man's  apelike  progenitors  was  necessarily  modified  and  reduced. 
This  completes  the  first  movement.  The  other  line  of  departure, 
which  Darwin  does  not  coordinate  with  that  beginning  in  hand 
development,  though  we  cannot  now  doubt  that  they  are  parts 
of  one  and  the  same  process,  began  with  a  great  increase  in  the 
weight,  size,  and  consequently,  owing  to  the  confining  skull,  in 
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the  convolutions  of  the  brain.  And  finally  the  increased  weight 
of  the  brain,  together  with  the  erect  posture,  contributed  to  the 
modifications  in  the  shape  of  the  skull  and  spinal  column. 

In  short,  the  attainment  of  erectness  necessitated  changes  in 
the  hand,  the  jaw,  the  shoulders  and  spinal  column,  the  knees, 
and  the  feet.  And  now  note  that  this  is  a  list  that  even  for 
popular  thought,  is  significantly  connected  with  effort  and  will- 
power. For  the  unconscious  and  unbiased  testimony  of  language 
strongly  indicates  that  these  are  the  physical  seats  of  will  and 
the  feeling  of  effort,  some,  no  doubt,  more,  and  some  less,  but 
all  to  some  extent.  For  consider  the  following  phrases  expres- 
sive of  a  determined  stand,  or  of  a  determined  character,  or  of 
their  opposites:  "holding  firmly  in  hand,"  "losing  one's  grip," 
"a  firm  jaw,"  "a  square  jaw,"  "setting  one's  jaw,"  "having 
backbone,"  "no  backbone,"  "a  cartilaginous  backbone,"  "weak- 
kneed,"  "a  firm  stand,"  "flatfooted,"  "putting  down  one's  foot," 
to  which  a  number  of  others  might  be  added  in  English,  and  in 
other  languages.  In  other  words,  it  would  seem  that,  following 
James's  and  Lange's  well-known  theory  of  the  emotions,  the  feel- 
ing of  effort  has,  as  its  physical  basis,  tensions,  stresses,  and  other 
physical  happenings  located  in  the  very  bodily  parts  which  had 
to  be  modified  in  order  to  transform  four-footed  animals  into 
men  with  erect  statures  and  hands  as  well  as  feet. 

And  this  valuable,  because  wholly  unsophisticated  and  unpreju- 
diced, testimony  of  language  is  reenforced  by  introspection.  Very 
little  self-examination  is  needed  to  make  it  plain  that  in  moments 
of  determination  the  jaw  is  set,  the  eye  and  brow  are  firm  and  tense, 
the  neck,  shoulders,  and  back  are  braced,  the  hands  are  gripped, 
especially  the  right  hand,  the  pelvis,  knees,  and  feet  are  steadied 
as  if  to  give  a  firmer  stand.  Of  course,  for  the  most  part,  the 
movements  mentioned  are  not  overt  and  observable.  They  are 
rather  incipient  tensions  and  stresses  of  the  muscular  system, 
that  are  felt  in  consciousness.  Of  this  conscious  stuff  it  is,  I 
believe,  that  the  feeling  of  volitional  effort  is,  at  least  in  part, 
constituted. 

And  this  brings  us  to  a  decidedly  interesting  convergence  of 
results,  each  result  gaining  some  accession  of  strength  by  being 
related  and  connected  so  closely  with  the  others.  Volitional 
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effort,  which  makes  possible  choice,  our  original  defferentia,  turns 
out  to  be  the  psychic  correspondent,  gradually  pruned  and  organized, 
of  the  physical  strains  and  stresses  incident  to  erectness,  which 
itself  conr  i<  nily  sums  up  the  physical  differentiae. 

VIII 

It  may  prove  interesting,  as  we  approach  the  end  of  our 
inquiry,  to  attempt  a  hypothetical  reconstruction  of  the  process 
by  which  animal  powers  developed  into  human  powers.  With- 
out going  into  questions  that  are  too  difficult,  or  indulging  in 
conjectures  that  are  too  bald,  we  may  help  ourselves  to  a  back- 
ground for  our  picture  by  reminding  ourselves  that,  so  far  as 
males  were  concerned,  the  chief  occupations  of  man's  ape-like 
ancestors  were  fishing,  hunting,  and  war,  and  that  their  most 
important  diversion  was  festivity;  which  was  suggested  and  made 
possible  whenever  an  abundance  of  good  things  followed  upon 
the  usual  enforced  frugality,  which  was  probably  the  lot  of 
groups  destined  for  rapid  progress.  These  four  activities,  it  is 
well  to  note,  are  highly  and  pleasurably  exciting,  and  thus  favor- 
able to  the  initiation  of  novel  functions;  they  are,  especially  the 
last  three,  best  carried  out  in  cooperation,  and  are  favorable  to 
and  favored  by  erectness.  They  therefore,  m  so  far,  present  a 
suitable  soil  for  the  germination  of  man's  two  most  important 
and  distinctive  achievements,  tool-making  and  sentence-making, 
though  the  former  probably  arose  in  closer  connection  with  the 
first  three  activities,  the  latter  in  closer  connection  with  the  last. 

Moreover,  general  considerations  suggest  that,  of  the  two 
achievements,  tool-use  and  probably  the  search  for  tools,  though 
not  their  mauufacture,  had  a  little  the  start.  For  tool-use  seems 
to  be  the  raison  d'ttre  of  the  change  of  forefeet  into  hands,  and 
the  incentive  for  and  the  encourager  of  erectness ;  while  erectness 
is,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  matrix  from  which  issued  the  germ 
of  volitional  effort,  which  pre-conditioned  choice  and  therefore 
sentence-construction.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  tool-making 
was  evidently  dependent  upon  sentence-making;  for  without  the 
latter  there  can  be  no  detached  ideas,  and  without  them  none  but 
the  barest  rudiments  of  construction.  Certainly  without  speech 
tool-construction  could  have  made  little  if  any  progress.  In 
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short,  the  development  must  have  been  interdependent.  Let 
us  now  attempt  to  fill  in  the  sketch  with  a  few  tentative  details. 

All  began  with  incipient  hand-use  and  erectness,  which  are 
mutually  dependent.  The  more  the  forelimbs  were  used,  the  more 
necessary  and  usual  did  erectness  become;  and  the  more  usual 
erectness  became,  the  more  were  the  jaws  drawn  backwards  and 
supplanted,  as  instruments  of  general  utility,  by  the  forelimbs,1 
with  a  consequent  greater  need  for  erectness,  and  so  on  continu- 
ally. As  a  part  of  this  developing  process,  our  ape-like  ancestors 
probably  began  by  using  convenient  objects,  such  as  limbs, 
stones,  bones,  and  shells,  as  aids,  but  only  when  they  happen  to 
find  them  ready  to  hand.  Then,  very  gradually,  during  a  tran- 
sition process  stretching,  it  may  well  be,  over  thousands  of 
years,  the  use  of  forefeet,  and  incident  thereto  the  erect  posture, 
becoming  effective  beyond  all  other  activities,  and  thus  being 
naturally  turned  to  in  times  of  especial  difficulty,  these  functions 
came,  ontogenetically  at  first,  and  phylogenetically  later,  to  be 
selected  out  and  spontaneously  called  forth  in  presence  of  great 
emergencies.  Thus  erectness  and  hand-use,  as  a  total  attitude, 
was  gradually  organized  into  a  relatively  independent  psycho- 
physical  whole,  that  could  be,  and  was  ever  increasingly  brought 
into  play,  when  these  quasi-human  animals  cared  greatly  to 
accomplish  a  difficult  feat.  This  was  the  germ  of  effortful  action, 
and  out  of  it  there  grew,  as  I  conceive  it,  in  closely  interwoven 
interrelation,  a  number  of  activities  at  first  but  dimly  human. 

Most  fundamental,  probably,  was  the  sense  of  freedom,  in  its 
earliest  form  a  dim  sense  of  alternative  possibilities  of  action. 
Things  of  great  interest  could  be  attempted,  though  probably 
unsuccessfully,  by  the  relatively  natural  and  customary  use  of 
tools,  and  also,  with  probability  of  success,  by  their  use  when 
erect  and  otherwise  in  a  strained  position.  As  the  latter  type  of 
action  became  more  usual,  the  possibility  of  alternatives  developed 
in  consciousness.  Moreover,  desired  ends  could  be  attained, 
though  unsatisfactorily,  by  the  use  of  tools  close  to  hand,  and 
more  satisfactorily  by  means  of  tools  to  be  attained  only  with  diffi- 

1  Cf.  Miss  Shinn's  interesting  table  showing  the  transition  from  the  use  of  the 
mouth  to  the  use  of  the  hands  by  her  little  niece.  Notes  on  the  Development  of  a 
Child,  p.  399. 
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culty.  Here  the  way  was  open  for  comparison  and  selection  of 
tools,  for  ideal  pre-arrangement  of  activity,  leading  to  search  for 
tools.  Thus  arose  the  sense,  "If  I  care  to  strain,  this  action  and 
success;  otherwise  that,  and  failure." 

Later,  very  much  later,  probably  after  qualities  and  relations 
had  come  to  be  discriminated,  by  the  aid  of  speech,  and  of  the 
rudimentary  discussion,  comparison,  and  criticism  that  it  made 
possible,  improvement  of  the  tool,  e.g.,  chipping  the  flint,  scrap- 
ing the  bone  needle,  came,  in  certain  situations  growing  in 
number,  to  present  itself  as  a  possible  alternative  type  of  action; 
and  then  tool-making,  developing  after  ages  into  machine  con- 
struction, was  born.1 

But  before  tool-making,  came,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say,  speech 
by  words  and  gestures.  Given  an  equipment  of  natural  signs, 
present  even  in  animals  below  the  primates,  and  the  rudiments 
of  a  sense  of  alternatives  and  of  control,  such  as  the  beginning 
of  erectness  and  of  tool- selection  would  give,  and  the  ideal  pre- 
arrangement  of  those  signs  with  a  view  to  conveying  somewhat 
complicated  meanings  was  made  possible.  The  development  of 
speech  must  have  been  a  long  and  arduous  process.  Aside  from 
the  fact  of  its  dependence  upon  the  development  of  free  volition, 
the  materials  had  to  be  largely  constructed  out  of  nothing. 
Some  natural  signs  existed,  as  they  do  to-day  among  animals 
but,  as  we  see  now  with  animals,  they  must  have  been  pitifully 
scant.  Besides  they  were  but  clumsy  instruments  of  expression  at 
best,  related  to  the  words  of  today,  hewn,  cut,  and  polished  by 
generations  on  generations  of  thoughtful  assertion,  as  are  the 
rock  masses  in  our  mountains  to  some  beautiful  building;  or, 
stating  the  similitude  in  active,  and  therefore  more  appropriate 
terms,  if  our  words  are  represented  as  thoroughly  drilled  and 
experienced  soldiers,  fitted  for  their  duties  and  knowing  in  every 
emergency  where  to  go  and  what  to  do,  theirs  would  have  to  be 
represented  by  the  dull  and  untrained  peasant  recruit,  knowing 

1  The  close  relation  of  tool-making,  and,  in  general,  of  hand-use  to  mental 
faculty  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  success  of  manual  training  as  a  device  for 
developing  the  mind,  and  the  success  of  induced  arm,  hand,  and  finger  movements* 
in  increasing  the  intelligence  of  idiots  and  imbeciles.  This  would  hardly  be  possi- 
ble unless  there  were  the  closest  of  connections  between  these  movements  and 
cerebral  development,  a  connection  we  are  justified  in  regarding  as,  by  this  time, 
phylogeneti<-. 
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only  the  ox  and  the  hoe.  Both  words  and  the  forms  of  con- 
struction had  to  be  built  up  by  numberless  centuries  of  cooperative 
thoughtful  judging. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  our  earliest  human  forefathers, 
surrounded  all  about  by  mysteries,  and  dimly  seeking  to  meet  the 
emergencies  that  confronted  them.  Occupied  for  the  most  part 
with  sustaining  a  rude  existence  by  preying  on  the  weaker  men 
and  animals  about  them,  and  shielding  themselves  in  a  crude  way 
from  the  inclemencies  of  nature,  at  periods  of  infrequent  plenty 
they  gathered  together,  in  response  to  the  craving  for  excitement 
and  sympathy,  and  under  the  stimulus  and  inspiration  of 
abundance  and  fellow-feeling,  they  lived  over  again,  and,  in 
primitive  dramatic  choral,  acted  over  and  told  to  one  another, 
stirring  tales  of  hard  endurance,  peril,  and  triumph.  At  first 
the  tales,  like  the  dog's  dreams  of  fierce  battle,  were  little  more 
than  the  reenactment,  under  high  excitement,  of  scenes  of  stress 
and  victory  that  had  left  deep  impress  on  their  associated  lives. 
But  the  sympathy  was  so  thorough,  the  pleasurable  excitement 
so  high,  that  those  of  imaginative  gifts  above  the  common  were 
lifted  out  of  themselves  onto  the  higher  plane  of  intensely  dra- 
matic and  constructive  reproduction,  that  awakened  a  responsive 
thrill  throughout  the  gathering,  and  represented  to  them  all  the 
familiar  fascinating  scenes.  At  such  festal  gatherings,  it  prob- 
ably was,  repeated  year  after  year,  generation  after  generation, 
and  century  after  century,  that  the  beginnings  of  speech  were 
gradually  evolved. 

Thus  tool-making  probably  originated  in  life- sustaining 
work,  speech  in  toil-enlivening  play  of  the  kind  described,  a 
play  favorable  to  the  mood  of  dramatic  description.1 

IX 

We  accordingly  find  the  essential  germ  of  human  faculty  in 
the  capacity  and  willingness  to  take  pains  in  order  to  act  more 
excellently.  This  painstaking  first  shows  itself  in  the  humblest 
and  most  necessary  of  tasks,  in  the  use  of,  search  for,  and  improve- 
ment of  tools  of  all  kinds,  including  weapons  and  even  musical 

1  Compare  the  close  relation  of  song  to  primitive  speech,  v.  The  Festal 
Origin  of  Human  Speech,  by  J.  Donevau.  Mind,  Oct.  1891. 
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instruments  to  aid  the  rude  chorals.  It  is  probably  for  this 
reason  that  slovenliness  of  work  is  the  most  dehumanizing  of 
activities;  Carlyle's  carpenter,  who,  in  his  slouching  indifference, 
"shattered  the  decalogue  with  every  stroke  of  his  hammer,"  was 
descending  as  fast  as  he  could  to  the  level  of  the  brute.  He  was 
giving  himself  over  into  the  power  of  mere  natural  impulses, 
shutting  the  door  of  dual  and  multiple  possibility,  and  thus 
deadening  the  capacity  of  reflection  and  selection.  If  in  other 
ways  he  gave  as  little  exercise  to  free  will,  a  mere  brute  he  must 
eventually  have  become. 

But,  it  will  probably  be  asked,  is  this  an  adequate  account  of 
human  as  contrasted  with  animal  faculty;  are  there  not  many 
other  important  differences?  The  answer,  of  course,  is,  that 
there  are.  If  volitional  effort  is  to  appear  there  must  be  properly 
fashioned  hands  and  brain  and  body,  no  doubt;  association  of 
individuals  in  groups,  outward  conditions  fit  to  put  pressure  and 
incite  to  improvement;  without  these  and  other  factors  effort 
could  not  have  germinated.  But  these  complex  conditions, 
properly  proportioned  did,  we  believe,  bring  the  single  fact  of 
effort  to  birth,  and  thus  made  it  the  most  convenient  differentia. 
In  other  animals  one  or  more  of  these  conditions  exist,  but  not 
all  of  them  in  proper  combination,  and  in  them  effort  does  not 
appear,  and  other  human  powers  are  also  absent.  And  similarly, 
looking  at  effects  instead  of  causes,  science,  morality,  religion, 
and  industry  as  organized  work,  are  peculiar  to  man.  But,  if 
not  the  complex  conditions,  they  are  the  consequences  of  self- 
control  and  painstaking,  and  never  appear  unless  these  precede 
them.  In  short,  we  have  been  seeking  the  essentials  of  human 
faculty,  not  attempting  to  frame  an  adequate  description.1 

Finally,  it  is  apparent  that  the  results  attained  give  support 
to  the  Kantian  doctrine  of  the  primacy  of  the  practical  reason. 
Only  to  beings  born  to  freedom,  and  subject  to  the  conditions, 

1  Some  other  descendants  of  man's  immediate  animal  progenitors  besides  him- 
self, and  some  animals  otherwise  descended,  especially  domestic  animals,  may 
possibly  be  now  in  process  of  acquiring  some  rudimentary  power  of  choosing;  they 
have  had  a  longer  time  than  man  required  to  acquire  the  power  in  germinal  form. 
If  so,  those  animals  are  developing  the  essentials  of  human  faculty.  But  I  know  of 
no  sufficient  evidence  of  their  doing  so,  and  general  considerations  render  it  improb- 
able. Cf.  Evolution  of  the  Human  Form;  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  April,  1904,  by  Charles 
Morris. 
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theoretical  as  well  as  practical,  that  freedom  imposes,  is  any 
knowledge  of  things  terrestrial  or  celestial  possible.  As  Pro- 
fessor Howison  says,  carrying  the  thought  farther  and  deeper 
than  is  here  possible,  conscience  "is  in  fact  .  .  .  the  supreme 
theoretical  principle,  the  spring  of  all  intelligence,  the  master- 
light  of  all  logic  and  all  knowledge."1 

1  Limits  of  Evolution,  p.  174;  italics  his.    The  indirect  bearing  of  this  paper  on 
"Pragmatism,"  will  be  readily  recognized. 
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III 

SOME   SCIENTIFIC  APOLOGIES    FOE    EVIL 

GEORGE  MALCOLM  STRATTON 

The  problem  of  evil  is  a  topic  that  one  might  be  expected  to 
approach  with  hesitation,  if  not  with  absolute  distrust.  It  is, 
in  the  realm  of  speculation,  a  kind  of 

"  Serbonian  bog  .  .  . 
Where  armies  whole  have  sunk." 

And  the  present  writer  certainly  feels  no  fitness  to  attempt  to 
pass  through  that  uncertain  land  and  to  clear  up  the  mystery 
in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  veiled.  My  thought  is,  rather,  to 
consider  but  one  or  two  of  the  many  questions  which  here  arise, 
and  more  particularly  to  estimate  the  value  of  some  attempts 
to  justify  moral  evil  by  an  appeal  to  natural  science.  The 
special  defense  of  evil  which  I  would  discuss  lays  stress  on 
certain  features  of  modern  psychology  and  also  on  the  general 
trend  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution. 

As  we  examine  the  behaviour  of  the  mind,  there  comes  out 
with  striking  prominence  the  fact  that  every  mental  phenome- 
non changes  its  character  according  to  its  surroundings.  An 
inappreciable  trace  of  salt  in  water  may  be  perceived  under  the 
contrasting  influence  of  the  taste  of  sweet.  The  self -same 
weight  feels  heavy  or  light  according  to  the  impressions  which 
have  gone  before.  Gray  turns  to  purplish  pink  in  the  presence 
of  green.  After  some  racking  pain  the  emptiest  existence,  if 
only  it  be  painless,  seems  bliss  indeed.  Look  where  we  will, 
in  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  mind  one  finds  examples  of 
this  persistent  fact. 

And  this  has  suggested  a  thought  which  seems  highly  prob- 
able, but  which,  one  must  acknowledge,  cannot  empirically  be 
fully  verified, — the  thought  that  contrast  is  needed  for  the  very 
existence  of  any  mental  event.  Not  alone  that  the  character  of 
the  occurrence  is  altered  by  its  surroundings  (which  no  one  can 
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well  doubt) ,  but  that  it  depends  upon  them  for  its  very  being. 
Accordingly  we  are  told  that  a  sound  can  be  heard  only  in 
contrast  with  silence;  that  one  unbroken  noise,  like  the  roar  of 
Niagara,  would  in  time  cease  to  be  heard  at  all;  it  would  be  the 
same  as  stillness.  Or  again,  we  can  appreciate  a  color  like  red 
only  because  we  have  other  colors  with  which  to  compare  it, — 
green  and  brown  and  violet.  But  a  monochrome  world,  all  red 
or  all  purple,  would  be  the  same  as  a  colorless  world.  If  any- 
thing whatever  is  to  be  consciously  brought  before  us,  it  must 
have  something  set  over  against  it,  something  to  give  it  relief, 
to  serve  as  its  foil. 

Now  this  law  of  our  mental  life  must,  we  feel,  apply  in  some 
way  even  to  moral  goodness.  And  the  ready  thought  arises  that 
the  contrast  which  goodness  requires  for  its  very  existence  is  its 
opposite,  moral  evil.  It  would  seem  that,  from  the  nature  of  the 
mind  itself,  we  must  have  evil  within  us  if  we  are  to  know  the 
good.  And  without  the  consciousness  of  goodness,  our  best  acts 
would  be  done  in  ignorance,  would  be  mechanical,  and  would 
never  have  in  them  the  character  of  virtue.  Evil,  consequently, 
seems  indispensable  to  morality  itself.  With  our  minds  resting 
as  they  do  upon  this  law  of  opposition,  it  is  inevitable  that  we 
should  receive  the  evil  with  the  good. 

There  is  something  persuasive  in  the  very  simplicity  and 
clearness  of  such  a  doctrine  of  sin.  It  leads  one  into  no  abstract 
region  of  metaphysics  or  of  theology,  but  moves  in  the  lower 
air,  remaining  close  to  the  facts  of  every-day  experience.  For 
no  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  mind  can  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  there  is  this  law  of  contrast.  There  must  be 
change  or  variety,  if  not  to  produce,  yet  at  least  to  bring  out 
vividly,  any  idea  or  experience  and  make  it  really  ours.  And  so 
one  can  not  but  admit  that  moral  action,  like  the  rest,  must  stand 
in  some  kind  of  opposition,  must  have  its  foil,  if  it  is  to  be  a 
living  experience  within  us.  If  virtue  is  to  be  clear  and  conscious, 
then,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  need  of  contrast  in  some 
form  or  other;  one  can  be  in  doubt  only  as  to  the  particular  form 
which  this  opposition  must  take, — whether  it  must  needs  be  sin. 

To  this  question,  opening  out  in  so  many  directions,  we  shall 
give  our  main  attention.  Can  the  opposition  which  virtue  needs 
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conceivably  be  of  any  other  form  than  vice?  Or,  is  evil  inevita- 
bly called  for  by  the  psychological  law  of  contrast? 

At  first  sight  it  would  seem  not  only  that  evil  in  some 
general  way  is  thus  demanded,  but  that  the  evil  must  be 
present  in  each  person,  and  present  all  the  while.  In  the  case 
of  colors,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  red  exist  in  one  person's 
mind  and  the  green  in  another's,  if  contrast  is  to  exist;  thye 
must  lie  side-by-side  in  the  same  mind.  And  similarly  of  the 
shadows  that  give  relief  and  character  to  a  painting:  it  will  not 
do  to  mass  the  shade  into  a  few  pictures  and  to  leave  the  rest 
all  light,  nor  will  it  suffice  to  have  the  sombre  parts  present 
only  when  first  we  see  the  picture  and  later  give  place  to 
unbroken  light.  On  the  contrary,  each  painting  must  have  its 
own  shadows,  and  the  shadows  must  remain  in  it  always,  since 
they  are  ever  needed  to  give  form  and  meaning  to  the  brighter 
hues.  From  this  analogy  it  would  seem  that  evil  and  good  must 
be  linked  together  in  each  person,  and  that  the  evil,  like  the 
shading  in  a  picture,  must  be  there  all  the  while.  This  would 
of  course  imply  that  we  must  remain  sinners  in  order  to  be 
saints:  that  any  attempt  to  purify  ourselves  entirely  would  be  a 
mistaken  effort.  It  would  be  like  trying  to  improve  some  old 
Rembrandt  by  toning  up  the  whole  to  the  pitch  of  the  highest 
lights.  It  would  be  an  attempt  in  the  name  of  morality  to 
remove  the  very  foundations  of  morality  itself;  it  would  be  but 
moral  suicide. 

But  it  is  at  once  clear  that  this  is  not  the  teaching  of  ex- 
perience. For  in  various  ways  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
contrasting  terms  do  not  have  to  be  constant  neighbors.  We 
do  not  have  to  hear  both  the  silence  and  the  roar  of  Niagara 
at  the  same  time  in  order  to  appreciate  its  thunder.  And  the 
same  is  true  of  colors.  We  do  not  lose  our  sense  of  color  as 
soon  as  all  the  hues  of  the  scene  are  reduced  to  one.  We  may 
obtain  a  most  vivid  impression  of  red  by  looking  at  the  scene 
through  a  glass  that  gives  but  this  single  tone.  All  that  is 
needed  is  to  retain  some  effect  or  recollection  of  the  other  colors, 
the  idea  of  the  silence,  to  serve  as  a  background  for  the  present 
experience.  Similarly  in  the  ethical  realm:  the  law  of  contrast 
does  not  demand  that  actual  evil  should  co-exist  with  the  good. 
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The  saint  need  not  continue  to  sin  in  order  to  keep  alive  his 
moral  nature.  The  mere  idea  of  evil  is  a  sufficient  contrast  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  the  mind. 

But  the  idea  or  thought  of  evil  is  not  itself  an  evil.  It  is  an 
innocent  mental  process  like  the  thought  of  pain  or  of  distance. 
There  was  one  in  whom  the  idea  of  wrong-doing  was  present 
with  sad  and  unceasing  force,  and  yet,  as  many  hold,  entirely 
without  blame.  For  sin  requires  a  surrender  of  the  affections 
and  the  will,  and  if  these  remain  steadfast  no  mere  idea  of  ours 
can  ever  be  a  wrong.  Not  sin  itself,  but  only  the  idea  of  sin, 
then,  is  needed  in  each  individual  mind  to  make  us  aware  of  virtue 
and  enable  us  to  be  fully  conscious  of  the  character  of  our  acts. 

If  one  wished,  therefore,  to  be  hair-splitting  and  exact,  he 
might  say  that  the  psychological  law  of  contrast  upon  which 
morality  depends  is  satisfied  with  the  idea  of  evil,  quite  as 
well  as  with  the  evil  itself. 

This  change  of  statement  seems  at  first  to  be  of  no  import- 
ance. For  is  not  evil  quite  as  necessary  when  we  say  that  we 
must  have  the  idea  of  evil  as  when  we  say  that  we  must  have 
the  evil  itself?  Does  not  the  evil  have  to  exist  in  some  way 
or  other  if  we  are  to  have  the  thought  of  it,  and  is  not  sin,  there- 
fore, still  an  indispensable  adjunct  of  the  good? 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  end  we  shall  have  to  decide 
against  this  supposition  that  only  through  actual  sin  could  we 
ever  conceive  the  thought  of  it.  But  in  any  event,  we  can  see 
that  the  character  of  the  argument  is  now  changed,  and  that  if 
sin  is  necessary  it  is  not  because  our  minds  directly  demand 
it  in  order  to  satisfy  the  law  of  contrast.  It  is  needed,  if  at  all, 
indirectly  and  merely  to  furnish  us  with  the  idea  of  evil,  and 
because  there  seems  no  other  way  by  which  this  idea  could  be 
attained.  But  if  we  find  that  any  other  way  is  open,  then  we 
shall  have  to  admit  that  virtuous  acts  could  at  least  conceivably 
be  performed  with  consciousness  and  a  full  appreciation  of  their 
quality  even  in  a  sinless  world. 

But  quite  apart  from  this,  and  even  admitting  that  evil  must 
needs  exist,  the  apologists  for  sin  might  well  acknowledge  some 
dismay  at  the  quantity  of  it  present  in  the  world.  If  the 
reason  for  evil  were  to  be  found  in  this,  that  it  is  needed  to 
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make  us  feel  by  contrast  the  quality  of  the  good,  yet  there 
would  still  remain  this  difficulty,  that  the  amount  of  evil  is 
disproportionate  to  our  needs.  Instead  of  appearing  as  though 
given  sparingly  and  in  the  least  amount  that  could  work  the 
desired  effect,  it  is  present  with  extravagant  liberality.  Can 
anyone  defend  the  actual  amount  of  hatred  and  of  moral  foul- 
ness, on  the  ground  that  just  so  much  is  psychologically  neces- 
sary to  make  us  conscious  of  purity  and  love?  Even  if  we 
believed  that  actual  and  present  misdeeds  were  needed  to  keep 
such  thoughts  vivid  before  us,  the  mystery  of  evil  would  still 
remain,  in  that  its  prevalence  among  men  is  infinitely  more 
than  seems  demanded  as  a  mere  antithesis  to  the  good. 

But  not  only  could  the  contrast  have  been  furnished  in  a  far 
less  reckless  way,  by  showing  us  the  pattern  more  sparingly, 
but  the  end  might  have  been  accomplished,  as  far  as  we  may 
judge  from  psychology,  without  resorting  to  immorality  or  sin 
at  all.  For  it  is  a  characteristic  of  ours  to  take  a  thought  sug- 
gested in  one  field  and  to  transfer  it  to  a  region  quite  foreign  to 
that  in  which  it  was  first  met.  Thus  some  dim  thought  of 
consciousness  which  we  first  encounter  only  in  our  intercourse 
with  our  fellow-men,  is  soon  involuntarily  carried  by  primitive 
minds  far  beyond  the  borders  of  the  human  race.  The  savage 
believes  not  only  that  the  bear  and  the  panther  have  feelings 
and  purposes  like  his  own,  but  also  that  this  inner  conscious  life 
is  present  in  the  trees  and  the  wind  and  the  hurrying  clouds. 
The  whole  world  of  animate  and  inanimate  things  is  endowed  by 
him  with  this  mental  trait  which  his  actual  experience  finds 
only  in  his  human  kind,  or,  more  exactly,  only  in  himself.  In 
fact  no  idea  ever  stands  still  at  the  point  where  direct  experience 
stops.  It  immediately  hurries  far  beyond.  The  thought  of  evolu- 
tion would  be  a  modern  illustration.  At  first  confined  to  the 
development  of  the  physical  organism,  it  has  rapidly  spread  into 
the  realm  of  mind,  both  individual  and  social.  And  it  refuses 
to  stop  at  the  limits  even  of  this  life,  but  passes  on  and  alters 
our  conception  of  the  life  after  death.  Few  now  think  of  immor- 
tality as  our  forefathers  did;  it  is  not  a  state  that  is  changeless, 
for  good  or  ill;  we  picture  it  rather  as  an  unending  progress. 
It  is  thus  transformed,  not  by  some  new  and  direct  evidence  in 
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regard  to  it,  but  by  mere  reflection   or    irradiation   from   our 
knowledge  chiefly  of  the  animal  world. 

In  view  of  this  constant  tendency  to  make  ever  wider  appli- 
cation of  our  experience,  it  seems  as  if  the  thought  of  moral  evil 
could  have  been  suggested  perhaps  even  by  the  behaviour  of 
animals.  The  action  of  the  eagle  in  preying  upon  his  weaker 
kin,  or  of  the  tiger  that  devours  the  kid  or  the  antelope,  could 
well  have  served  this  purpose  if  all  that  were  needed  were  the 
mere  idea.  Such  action  among  the  brutes,  it  is  true,  would  be 
a  kind  of  evil,  but  it  would  not  be  sin.  It  lacks  the  essential 
features  that  mark  a  deed  as  a  violation  of  the  moral  law.  For 
the  ferocity  of  the  tiger  seems  to  be  a  full  and  perfect  expres- 
sion of  his  nature,  and  in  so  acting  he  does  no  violence  to  higher 
impulses,  he  does  not  disregard  an  inner  light  that  makes  clear 
a  better  way.  And  yet  the  action,  sinless  though  it  is,  seems 
well  fitted  to  arouse  the  thought  of  similar  conduct  among  men, 
even  though  they  feel  within  themselves  no  impulse  to  do  like- 
wise. The  idea  of  moral  evil  could  perhaps  thus  be  attained 
without  the  presence  of  moral  evil  itself. 

But  if  the  thought  occurs  to  us  that  such  an  idea  of  evil 
would  be  shadowy  and  distant,  and  would  lack  that  insistence 
and  reality  which  is  given  by  the  feeling  of  the  very  tiger  in 
man  himself,  and  which  is  perhaps  needed  if  men  are  unceas- 
ingly to  hate  sin  and  banish  it  from  the  world, — if  this  doubt 
arises,  we  must  remember  that  a  distant  thought  of  evil  would 
be  sufficient  if  love  and  goodwill  already  completely  possessed 
us,  and  all  that  were  needed  were  merely  to  make  this  love 
conscious  to  its  possessors.  To  appreciate  the  roar  of  Niagara 
one  does  not  have  to  be  fairly  stunned  with  the  idea  of  silence. 
Its  faintest  suggestion  hovering  on  the  outmost  margin  of  con- 
sciousness is  quite  enough.  The  terrible  force  of  the  idea  of 
evil,  which  we  now  have,  is  needed,  if  at  all,  because  there 
is  terrible  evil  to  be  struggled  with  and  conquered;  there  are 
fierce  impulses  to  be  restrained.  It  is  not  needed  in  this  strength 
simply  for  purposes  of  knowledge,  as  a  psychological  contrast 
to  make  us  aware  of  good. 

So  far  the  argument  has  assumed  that  the  presence  of  evil 
in  some  form  is  required  to  bring  out  the  thought  of  virtue.  It 
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need  not  perhaps  be  sin;  it  might  be  the  enmity  of  animals  or 
some  other  shadow  across  the  face  of  nature.  The  sufferings 
of  the  lower  creatures  would  thus  be  the  subsitute,  the  per- 
petual sacrifice,  offered  that  man  himself  might  go  free. 

But  we  may  now  see  that  even  this  is  doubtful  ground,  and 
that  so  far  as  the  psychological  law  of  contrast  is  concerned, 
the  good  requires  no  evil  whatever.  For,  like  every  natural 
law,  the  principle  of  mental  antithesis  can  be  satisfied  in  many 
ways.  Just  as  the  weight  in  a  balance  may  be  offset  by 
many  different  things  on  the  opposing  scale, — by  mere  earth 
or  water,  or  by  some  deadly  poison,  or  by  precious  stones;  so 
the  law  of  contrast  in  psychology  makes  little  demand  as  to 
what  shall  be  the  character  of  the  thought  that  shall  stand  in 
contrast.  Our  first  impression  is  that  each  object  has  but  a 
single  opposite;  that  the  only  opposite  of  motion  is  rest;  of  time, 
eternity;  of  love,  hate.  And  yet  in  contrast  to  any  term,  like 
"man,"  there  is  not  simply  the  one  term  "woman,"  but,  quite 
as  truly,  many  other  thoughts — "boy"  and  "house"  or  "empty 
space"  or  the  "binomial  theorem."  Anything  that  is  not  man 
is,  in  the  psychological  sense,  his  opposite,  and  will  help  to 
keep  his  idea  clear  before  us.  And  similarly  we  must  not 
imagine  that  there  is  but  some  single  kind  of  fact  that  alone  can 
serve  as  a  background  for  obedience  to  the  moral  law,  namely 
evil.  There  are  many  aspects  of  life  that  are  not  evil,  and  yet 
are  not  what  we  mean  by  moral  activity.  Such,  for  instance, 
is  our  enjoyment  of  music,  or  that  immediate  interest  we  may 
take  in  some  novel  proposition  in  mathematics.  Interests  of 
this  kind  are  certainly  not  inconsistent  with  morality,  and  if 
we  could  look  at  them  sub  specie  ceterni  it  might  be  that  they 
would  appear  intimately  connected  with  the  quality  of  human 
kindness.  But  to  us  now,  at  least,  they  feel  different  from  good- 
will toward  men,  they  show  some  degree  of  contrast  to  it,  and 
yet  there  seems  in  them  nothing  immoral  nor  any  kind  of  ethical 
defect.  If  then  there  were  no  sin  in  the  world,  if  there  were 
nothing  contradictory  of  love,  we  should  not  of  necessity  In- 
ignorant  of  this  good.  Our  active  kindness  toward  our  com- 
panions would  have  a  different  flavor  from  the  innumerable 
innocent  activities  of  life,  like  day-dreaming  or  the  appreciation 
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of  scenery,  which  are  not  positively  moral,  and  these  would 
bring  the  social  and  markedly  sympathetic  side  of  us  into  relief, 
and  so  keep  it  from  becoming  psychologically  lost. 

If  one  were  to  say  that  all  this  is  too  pale  and  speculative, 
and  that  although  one  may,  of  course,  conceive  that  ideas  might 
emerge  in  this  way,  yet  experience  furnishes  no  instances  where 
such  weak  contrasts  are  effective, — if  one  were  to  take  this 
position,  he  could  be  confronted  with  actual  cases  from  life. 
We  can  be  distinctly  aware,  for  example,  of  the  passage  of 
time,  but  we  cannot  say  that  we  have  ever  experienced  anything 
contradictory  of  time.  A  timeless  existence  we  have  never 
experienced,  nor  can  we  well  imagine  what  it  would  be  like. 
Late  in  years,  perchance,  and  by  dint  of  hard  metaphysical 
schooling  we  may  form  some  vague  conception  of  what  a  time- 
less life  might  be.  But  such  a  conception  is  clearly  an  after- 
thought and  is  not  psychologically  important  for  our  appre- 
ciation of  time  itself.  Our  idea  of  time  comes  to  us,  if  at  all, 
without  our  ever  having  experienced  even  its  absence,  much 
less  any  condition  actively  and  positively  at  variance  with  it. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  law  of  contrast  is  here 
in  anywise  annulled.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  nothing  more 
full  of  contrasts  than  what  we  call  the  stream  of  time.  Besides 
those  inner  differences  of  the  stream — its  hopeless  stagnation 
today  and  its  hurry  and  rush  tomorrow, — we  can  observe  that 
the  passage  of  time  is  different  from  a  change  of  place,  although 
the  two  have  much  in  common  and  are  by  no  means  hostile. 
Duration  is  also  different  from  mere  number,  it  is  different  from 
beauty,  it  is  different  from  conscience.  And  so  in  many  ways  the 
idea  of  time  is  not  solitary  and  uncontrasted  in  the  mind,  but 
has  over  against  it  things  that  are  different  from  itself  and  yet 
not  discordant.  It  has  abundant  opposition,  and  yet  needs  the 
experience  of  nothing  that  really  lies  outside  its  own  wide  bounds. 

Thus  looked  at  from  many  sides  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
evil  which  we  actually  find  is  indispensable  to  our  consciousness 
of  the  good.  The  mind  requires  contrasts  but  not  contradic- 
tions. And  so  we  need  not  believe  that  we  should  be  entirely 
unconscious  of  kindly  feeling  toward  our  fellow-men,  and  be 
only  unconsciously  or  mechanically  good,  if  virtue  were  not 
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displayed  against  the  black  background  of  evil.  Within  an 
entirely  harmonious  life  there  would  still  be  room  for  contrasts. 
Only  a  want  of  imagination  and  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
laws  of  psychology  could  ever  lead  one  to  believe  that  through 
evil  alone  could  love  become  a  conscious  act.  It  is  as  if  a 
mother  would  never  know  that  she  loved  her  child  unless  she 
first  hated  it,  and  through  this  antithesis  became  aware  of  her 
affection . 

But  there  yet  remains  a  consideration  which  at  first  seems 
alien  to  our  train  of  thought  so  far,  but  which  on  closer  scrutiny 
may  be  seen  to  be  directly  in  its  line.  It  is  the  attempt  to  show 
that  evolution,  and  more  particularly  the  evolution  of  morals, 
must  of  necessity  bring  with  it  the  consciousness  of  sin. 

For  evolution,  we  are  told,  means  a  gradual  ascent  from  lower 
to  higher  planes  of  life,  a  transition  from  a  less  perfect  con- 
dition to  one  of  greater  perfection.  Now  in  any  such  ascent, 
these  lower  stages  of  development,  when  viewed  from  above, 
will  by  contrast  appear  imperfect,  will  appear  evil.  But  we 
must  not  suppose,  the  evolutionist  tells  us,  that  these  lower 
steps  are  evil  except  in  a  relative  sense.  They  are  simply  less 
good.  But  instead  of  appearing  to  us  as  goodness  of  less  degree, 
their  contrast  with  the  goodness  of  greater  degree  leads  us  to 
set  the  two  in  violent  opposition,  as  if  one  were  the  contradic- 
tion of  the  other.  The  consciousness  of  sin  therefore  need  give 
us  no  great  concern;  it  is  but  a  species  of  contrast-effect.  The 
lower  must  of  necessity  appear  with  its  defects  exaggerated  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  advanced  spiritual  evolution. 

An  argument  of  this  kind,  I  think  we  must  all  confess,  seems 
weighty  and  perhaps  unanswerable.  It  takes  one  to  a  point 
where  the  view  is  large.  It  seems  to  have  included  in  its  sweep 
the  plain  facts  of  experience  as  well  as  the  declarations  of  the 
moral  law. 

And  yet,  after  all,  the  argument  is  not  just;  it  does  not  really 
provide  for  all  that  we  experience.  For,  in  the  first  place,  our 
experience  contradicts  the  statement  that  the  lower  levels  of 
development  always  seem  evil  when  viewed  from  above.  In 
looking  at  the  really  fine  specimens  of  lower  life — a  vigorous 
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tree,  for  instance,  or  some  beautiful  bird, — there  is  nothing  that 
seems  akin  either  to  physical  disease  or  to  crime.  A  perfect  and 
intelligent  horse  does  not,  just  because  he  is  a  horse  and  not  a 
man,  seem  a  blot  upon  the  world,  or  something  which  men 
wonder  how  a  good  God  can  permit  to  exist.  Instead  of  feeling 
shocked,  we  delight  in  him: 

"He  paweth  in  the  valley,  and  rejoiceth  in  his  strength: 
He  goeth  out  to  meet  the  armed  men. 
He  mocketh  at  fear  and  is  not  dismayed." 

And  we  have  a  like  feeling  with  regard  to  childhood.  It  is 
an  undeveloped  form  of  human  life;  and  yet,  as  others  have 
pointed  out,  it  certainly  does  not  seem  evil.  Evil  may  be  present 
in  the  child,  but  that  is  an  additional  fact,  a  special  defect  in 
the  individual,  and  nowise  necessary  by  reason  of  the  infancy 
itself.  We  feel  no  impulse  to  condemn  ourselves,  to  feel 
remorse,  because  we  once  were  babes.  We  condemn  the  person 
who,  when  childhood  is  long  past  and  he  is  now  capable  of  the 
deeds  of  a  man,  steadfastly  refuses  to  put  away  childish  things. 

If  farther  illustration  were  needed  of  the  fact  that  the  lower 
does  not  necessarily  appear  as  evil,  one  might  point  to  our  pass- 
ing states  of  revery  or  of  sleep.  During  these  times  the  mind 
is  on  a  lower  plane.  There  is  certainly  less  fulness  of  life. 
And  yet,  when  we  again  come  into  possession  of  our  powers, 
these  lower  states  do  not  seem  a  shadow  across  our  life,  nor 
fill  us  with  regret.  On  the  contrary,  we  feel  that  they  are  in 
perfect  keeping  with  whatever  good  we  have. 

So  that  it  is  clearly  possible  to  have  higher  and  lower,  to 
have  change  and  growth  and  development,  without  having  a 
sense  of  evil  as  we  compare  the  lower  with  the  higher.  There 
is  no  identity,  therefore,  between  the  undeveloped  and  the  bad. 
Since  states  of  mere  immaturity,  of  the  flower  not  yet  become 
fruit,  or  of  the  youth  not  as  yet  ready  for  the  full  responsibilities 
of  life, — since  these  seem  totally  different  from  sin,  it  is  evident 
that  moral  transgression  is  not  an  inevitable  aspect  of  the  very 
process  of  evolution.  We  have  to  admit  that  it  is  present  in  a 
large  part  of  the  actual  evolution  we  see  about  us,  but  we  cannot 
say  that  evolution  of  any  kind  is  impossible  without  it.  It  is 
quite  conceivable  that  the  soul  should  come  into  possession  of 
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its  powers  gradually,  and  even  through  some  kind  of  severe 
training,  and  yet  at  every  step  of  its  development  put  its  grow- 
ing resources  to  a  use  that  would  seem  entirely  fit  and  would 
leave  behind  no  sense  of  wrong.  So  that  mere  transition  and 
growth  in  the  mental  world  do  not  carry  with  them  the  need 
of  sin . 

But  looked  at  from  a  slightly  different  point  of  view,  it  does 
seem  that  evil  is,  after  all,  but  a  lower  form  of  good,  and  that 
sin  and  righteousness  differ  only  in  degree.  For  perhaps  every 
crime  that  is  committed  springs  from  an  impulse  that  in  some 
form  or  other  is  useful  and  indeed  necessary  to  the  perfection 
of  character.  Anger  and  hatred,  for  instance,  at  whose  door  so 
many  of  our  ills  must  be  laid,  are  apparently  needed  even  by  the 
righteous  man  if  he  is  to  deal  effectively  with  the  hypocrites  and 
temple  money-changers  of  this  world.  The  instincts  of  the 
miser  and  of  the  drunkard,  the  love  of  power  and  of  fame, — 
all  these  impulses  and  a  hundred  more  that  lead  men  astray, 
are  needed  in  some  degree  before  a  man  can  attain  his  full 
moral  stature.  Indeed,  the  blackest  deeds  often  spring  from  a 
form  of  our  very  noblest  instinct, — the  social  instinct, — without 
which  neither  love  nor  friendship,  neither  government  nor 
religion,  could  exist.  So  that  it  does  seem  as  though  evil  were 
a  particular  form  of  the  good,  as  if  it  were  virtue  not  yet  come 
to  its  own,  were  righteousness  in  the  making. 

But  when  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  impulses  from  which 
immorality  springs  are  essential  to  the  higher  life  and  are  there- 
fore good,  this  must  not  confuse  us  as  to  the  immorality  itself. 
The  evil  still  remains  evil  in  the  very  fact  that  a  good  has  been 
put  to  base  uses.  An  instinct  that  in  its  proper  place  and  pro- 
portion is  right  has  been  allowed  to  assume  an  improper  place, 
an  undue  importance.  Fire  is  good,  but  not  when  used  to  burn 
your  neighbor's  home,  or  to  torture  criminals.  So,  too,  the  love 
of  beauty  is  good,  but  not  when  one  commits  forgery  to  buy 
his  paintings.  The  real  and  undeniable  value  of  our  primary 
instincts  must  not  cause  us,  then,  to  gloss  over  our  crimes  and 
call  them  good.  We  should  rather  condemn  the  evil  the  more. 
The  thing  which  is  good  as  a  subordinate  has  been  allowed 
to  dominate  us.  The  good  has  been  abused.  The  person  has 
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employed  something  to  his  harm  that  if  properly  directed  would 
have  ministered  to  his  welfare. 

The  fact  that  the  impulses  themselves  are  necessary  to  the 
full  development  of  the  moral  life,  then,  does  not  make  necessary 
their  misuse.  In  the  system  of  nature  that  we  know,  moral  evil 
is  actually  present;  so  much  one  cannot  deny.  But  we  cannot 
go  farther  and  say  that  growth  and  evolution  are  impossible 
without  it.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  life  should  unfold  in 
such  a  way  that  our  various  instincts  should  always  stand  in 
such  right  proportion,  in  such  mutual  check  and  adjustment, 
that  our  character  throughout  its  entire  course  would  give  us 
a  sense  of  perfect  symmetry,  in  that  all  our  powers  would  unite 
in  working  toward  an  appropriate  end. 

Looked  at  from  these  different  sides,  therefore,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  very  idea  of  evolution  along  with  the  contrasts 
of  higher  and  lower  which  this  involves  would  of  itself  account 
for  the  presence  of  sin.  Sin  and  the  many  other  evils  of  the 
world  are  a  fact  and  are  part  of  the  process  of  evolution  as  we 
actually  see  it.  But  we  need  not  say  that  it  necessarily  implies 
that  kind  of  evil  which  we  call  sin,  or  that  crime  and  moral 
foulness  are  but  forms  of  righteousness  seen  in  too  bright  a 
light.  Moral  evil  is  undeniably  present  in  the  actual  evolution 
which  we  see  about  us;  but  we  cannot  at  all  say  that  evolution 
in  its  very  conception  and,  as  it  were,  a  priori,  implies  the  sense 
of  guilt. 

Our  generation,  I  fear,  is  paying  the  penalty  of  being 
close  to  this  wonderful  discovery  of  evolution.  Its  sudden 
enlargement  of  our  horizon  overpowers  us,  and  we  lose  our 
sense  of  proportion  in  its  presence.  The  sight  of  the  progress 
of  humanity,  as  in  an  eternal  drama,  is  so  imposing  that  we 
have  almost  lost  our  feeling  for  the  individual  and  for  his  per- 
sonal relation  to  a  divine  power.  For  the  evolutionary  process, 
as  we  scientifically  observe  it,  shows  boundless  interest  in  the 
species  and  but  little  in  the  single  person.  It  brings  millions 
into  existence  in  order  to  select  perhaps  some  dozen  and  throw 
the  rest  away.  Dramatically,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  process 
is,  in  its  sweep  and  scale,  immeasurably  impressive.  But  God, 
if  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  really  divine,  must  needs  be  more  than 
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a  playwright.  It  is  not  the  broad  theatrical  effect  that  interests 
him  most  of  all,  so  that  like  some  Roman  Emperor  he  would 
willingly  sacrifice  thousands  to  make  a  stupendous  spectacle.  It 
cannot  be  that  he  loses  sight  of  the  individual.  And  yet,  if  we 
were  to  believe  what  evolution  suggests,  God  counts  cheap  the 
person  and  cares  only  for  the  class.  The  very  soul  of  things 
would  thus  be  immoral.  Instead  of  evolution  giving  us  a  key  to 
the  mystery  of  evil,  it  but  makes  the  mystery  deeper. 

For  in  the  end  it  does  not  show  that  any  of  the  long-recog- 
nized evils  are  other  than  evil;  it  gives  new  names  to  them,  like 
"mal-adaptation,"  but  evil  they  remain.  And  to  all  this,  it  adds 
the  sight  (which  men  never  had  before)  of  Nature  not  working 
directly  and  with  strict  economy  to  bring  about  the  desired 
result,  but  as  if  groping  in  the  dark,  making  a  hundred  trials 
before  she  finally  succeeds,  trying  a  line  of  advance  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  as  in  the  case  of  the  gigantic  saurians,  only  to 
abandon  the  project  like  a  clumsy  workman  and  start  anew  on  a 
wholly  different  course.  The  waste  that  marks  the  path  of  evolu- 
tion; the  reckless  use  of  time  and  materials  when  these  materials, 
too,  are  life  itself;  the  wholesale  destruction  that  is  part  of  the 
very  mechanism  of  natural  selection;  the  patient  and  painful 
adaptation  to  conditions  that  soon  pass  away,  and  when  they 
pass  away  make  all  the  centuries  of  careful  advance  useless  for 
the  supposed  ultimate  purpose  of  evolution,  namely,  the  produc- 
tion of  man; — in  view  of  all  this,  one  marvels  how  men  can  find 
moral  comfort  in  the  thought.  Our  optimism  in  the  presence  of 
such  ominous  signs  is  certainly  not  drawn  from  the  facts  them- 
selves. It  is  rather  an  indication  that  our  moral  convictions  are 
so  deep  and  fundamental  that  even  the  blackest  things  which 
our  senses  can  show  us  are  unable  to  shake  our  confidence  that 
in  the  end  all  will  be  well.  It  is  not  the  facts  of  evolution,  then, 
that  can  console  us.  If  we  were  to  take  our  conception  of  God's 
ways  directly  from  biological  evolution,  without  any  traditional 
liias  and  without  any  moral  preconceptions  whatever,  we  should 
m<»t  reasonably  believe  that  immorality  was  enthroned  in  the 
universe. 

Nor  could  this  be  gainsaid  by  pointing  out  that  the  general 
trend  of  evolution  is  toward  the  final  establishment  of  sympathy 
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and  love.  For  the  power  revealed  in  evolution  must  be 
judged  by  the  whole  process  and  not  merely  by  its  final  terms. 
If  love  and  sympathy  are  established  by  machinery  that  is 
wasteful  and,  indeed,  reckless  of  life  and  happiness,  one  may 
well  doubt  whether,  after  all,  the  love  and  sympathy  are 
treasured  for  their  own  sakes  and  are  really  the  result  of  love. 
This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  darkest  point  in  the  philosophy  that 
keeps  close  to  evolution.  For  sympathy  and  mutual  helpful- 
ness do  not  clearly  appear  to  be  the  aim  of  the  process  at  all. 
Judged  in  the  light  of  the  whole,  they  seem  to  be  not  an  end 
in  themselves,  but  merely  a  means  to  something  else.  They  are 
a  happy  contrivance  to  assist  a  species  in  its  struggle  to 
preserve  and  perpetuate  its  physical  life.  Nature  has  tried  in  the 
past  many  devices  to  give  a  species  an  advantage  in  the  strife, — 
fleetness  of  foot,  wings  for  the  air,  fins  for  the  water,  hard  armor 
to  defy  attacks  of  the  enemy,  but  this  latest  of  her  discov- 
eries,— that  of  cooperation  and  mutual  good- will, — is  the  most 
effective  by  far.  It  does  more  to  make  a  species  invulnerable 
and  dominant  than  all  the  other  contrivances  together.  But 
according  to  this  view,  the  purpose  of  sympathy  is  physiological; 
it  is  to  help  the  body,  rather  than  to  stand  as  one  of  the  ends 
for  which  the  body  itself  is  preserved.  So  that  if  we  were  to 
remain  true  at  any  cost  to  the  suggestions  of  evolution  alone, 
we  could  not  say  that  the  clear  purpose  of  it  all  is  the  moral 
good,  and  that  evil  is  there  as  but  a  means.  We  could  quite 
as  well  say  that  good  and  evil  alike  were  indifferent  to  the  power 
revealed  in  evolution.  The  dark  utterance  of  this  power  would 
be  like  that  of  Emerson's  Brahm: 

"And  one  to  me  are  shame  and  fame." 

The  process  seems  to  be  its  own  end,  and  it  moves  by  whatever 
means  are  at  hand.  If  we  were  to  look  over  the  process  of 
development  impartially  and  as  a  whole,  its  purpose  (if  purpose 
it  has)  would  appear  to  be  just  change  and  variety  and  adaptation 
to  any  circumstances  that  may  arise,  be  they  good  or  ill. 

This  may  seem  a  harsh  interpretation,  but  I  feel  that  it  must 
be  said  if  the  fact  of  evolution  is  not  to  subvert  our  very  ideas 
of  right  and  wrong.  For  it  is  one  thing  to  believe  in  evolution 
as  a  fact, — to  believe  in  evolution  even  in  the  mental  realm, — 
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but  quite  another  thing  to  adopt  as  our  morals  the  morals  of 
evolution.  But  this  adoption  of  the  morals  of  evolution  is 
actually  taking  place  about  us.  In  dealing  with  individuals  as 
well  as  with  nations,  men  are  constantly  excusing  their  immoral 
ways  by  appealing  to  the  principles  of  evolution.  The  defense 
of  the  late  war  in  South  Africa,  or  of  our  own  treatment  of 
the  Filipinos,  is  very  largely  taken  from  the  suggestions  of 
biological  evolution, — as  if  men  were  called  to  obey  no  higher 
laws  than  those  by  which  Nature  herself  is  guided.  The  reference 
to  'manifest  destiny'  in  our  politics  is  usually  nothing  but  an 
acceptance  of  Nature's  morals  as  appropriate  to  men.  For  this 
reason  we  must  be  able  to  look  evolution  squarely  in  the  face 
without  allowing  it  to  dominate  us.  We  must  not  permit  her 
thoughts  to  become  our  thoughts,  and  her  ways  our  ways. 

With  all  our  modern  discoveries,  I  believe  we  must  return 
to  the  conviction  which  the  greatest  minds  have  always  had, 
that  the  truest  revelation  of  God's  character  comes  not  through 
nature  or  natural  evolution  but  by  some  inner  light,  some  inner 
voice.  Conscience  gives  the  truer  report,  although  in  the  end 
we  shall  undoubtedly  see  that  even  the  processes  of  nature  are 
in  keeping  with  that  goodness  which  we  believe  is  the  deepest 
fact  of  the  world. 

Even   when  one  feels  compelled  to  reject  the  consolations 
regarding  evil  which  are    offered  in  the  name  of  evolution  or 
psychology,  there  is  nothing  utterly  bewildering  in  its  existence, 
though  one  must  perhaps  confess  that  it  still  remains  a  mystery. 
At  the  close  of  Faust  the  heavenly  choir  sings  that  the  world 
of  transitory  things  is  but  an  allegory: 
"Alles  Vergangliche 
1st  nur  ein  Gleichniss." 

And  if  those  are  right  who  claim  that  the  form  and  laws  of 
nature  are  dependent  on  man  and,  not  directly  on  God  himself, 
then  it  might  well  be  that  the  method  of  earthly  development 
or  creation,  the  methods  of  natural  evolution,  are  symbolic  of 
things  human  rather  than  of  things  divine.  Evolution  would 
accordingly  set  forth  as  in  a  mystery,  the  cruel  waste,  the  heart- 
less indifference  to  good  and  evil,  that  is  in  human  nature 
before  it  has  become  obedient  to  the  law  of  love. 
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Or  it  may  be  that  for  God's  purpose  it  is  best  that  the  outer 
world  should  hide  rather  than  reveal  him.  A  too  clear  view,  as 
of  his  bodily  presence,  would  rob  us  of  our  freeedom.  His 
very  nearness  would  oppress  us;  there  would  be  a  spiritual 
coercion.  And  so  it  is  that  Nature  wears  the  expression  of  the 
Sphinx.  She  refuses  to  tell  us  that  goodness  is  behind  it  all; 
but  she  quite  as  steadfastly  refuses  to  say  that  our  faith  in  the 
moral  order  of  the  world  is  vain.  She  shows  us  both  sides  im- 
partially, and  leaves  us  to  our  choice.  She  is  like  that  great 
Interpreter  whom  Er  heard  speaking  to  the  spirits  gathered 
about  the  wheel  of  Fate  : 

"Mortal  souls,  behold  a  new  cycle  of  life  and  mortality. 
Your  genius  will  not  be  allotted  to  you,  but  you  will  choose 
your  genius;  and  let  him  who  draws  the  first  lot  have  the  first 
choice,  and  the  life  which  he  chooses  shall  be  his  destiny.  Virtue 
is  free,  and  as  a  man  honours  or  dishonours  her  he  will  have 
more  or  less  of  her;  the  responsibility  is  with  the  chooser — God 
is  justified."1 

Thus  our  adherence  to  the  good  is  not  forced  upon  us  by  some 
imposing  parade  of  strength.  We  cannot  by  our  science  learn 
which  is  to  be  the  victorious  side  and  give  our  allegiance  accord- 
ingly. God  withdraws  and  allows  the  opposition  to  seem  as 
strong  as  he,  while  each  is  allowed  to  decide  as  seems  best 
whether  he  will  participate  in  the  divine  plan. 

1  PLATO:  The  Republic,  X,  617.     (Jowett's  tr.) 
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IV 

PRAGMATISM  AND  THE  A  PRIORI 

CHARLES  HENRY  RIEBER 

No  aspect  of  present  philosophy  is  charged  with  deeper 
interest  and  significance  than  the  doctrine  of  pragmatism.  It  is 
receiving  a  most  generous  reception  as  a  new  philosophy,  but  its 
essential  theory  is  not  so  entirely  modern  as  some  of  its  enthusi- 
astic disciples  of  the  present  time  are  wont  to  insist.  Pragmatism 
is  a  protest  against  every  species  of  ontology.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  refute  realism  by  other  than  the  traditional  methods  of 
transcendental  idealism.  It  identifies  logic  with  functional 
psychology.  By  an  outright  identification  of  the  logical  with 
the  ontological  categories  it  dispenses  entirely  with  the  conception 
of  a  priori  knowledge.  It  adheres  to  a  reciprocal  determination 
of  thought  and  reality,  insisting  with  equal  emphasis  upon  two 
propositions:  "thinking  must  conform  to  being,"  and,  "being 
must  conform  to  thinking."  But  the  modern  pragrnatists  are 
by  no  means  the  first  thinkers  who  have  held  these  doctrines. 
They  are  views  that  have  appeared  many  times  in  the  history  of 
thought  and  are  found  even  in  the  thinking  of  the  earliest 
Greek  sages. 

One  fundamental  agreement  about  the  nature  of  truth  seems 
to  have  emerged  from  all  the  many  weary  centuries  of  dispute 
over  the  foundations  of  knowledge.  If  consensus  of  opinion 
may  be  taken  as  a  warrant  for  the  assertion,  then  traditional 
philosophy  has  proved  that  it  is  essential  to  the  conception  of 
truth  to  regard  it  as  timeless,  i.e.,  that  it  is  expressible  only  in 
in  terms  of  an  ought  or  must  be.  Now  it  is  here  that  the  prag- 
matist  registers  his  first  and  central  protest  and  reaffirms  a 
doctrine  that  is  as  old  as  speculative  thought  itself.  He  insists 
that  truth  can  be  defined  in  terms  of  bare  relativity  and  change, 
even  within  the  narrow  range  of  the  individual's  own  fleeting 
experience.  Reality  as  a  whole  is  evolving,  says  the  pragmatist. 
Nothing  is  static,  not  even  truth.  Heraclitus  was  indeed  right 
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in  the  fundamental  contention  of  his  ontology;  all  things  flow. 
But  the  theory  of  conduct  which  he  founded  upon  this  conception 
of  reality,  according  to  the  new  doctrine,  was  unnecessarily  trun- 
cated. Even  if  all  is  flux  and  our  conceptions  of  the  true,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  right  are  always  changing,  we  need  not  despair. 
We  must  not  think  that  we  are  therefore  consigned  hopelessly  to 
the  quagmire  of  uncertainty  and  error.  The  discovery  that 
nothing  is  stable  need  not  paralyze  action.  Our  criterion  of 
truth  may  not  be,  indeed  can  not  be,  ultimate  and  exhaustive, 
but  we  may,  nevertheless,  secure  knowledge  whose  specific 
contents  will  have  a  real  validity,  and  will  therefore  be  entirely 
adequate  for  guidance  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life. 

Among  the  pragmatic  theories  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
we  observe  two  marked  tendencies.  Peirce  and  James,  the 
pioneers  among  modern  pragmatists,  have  given  very  suggestive 
accounts  of  the  teleological  aspect  of  empirical  thought.  They 
hold  that  we  must  look  forward  and  not  backward  for  the  real 
meaning  of  an  idea.  The  value  of  a  conception,  they  say,  is  to 
be  measured  entirely  in  terms  of  the  work  it  does.  The  origin 
of  a  belief  does  not  figure  in  this  assessment  of  its  worth.  A 
belief  is  true  if  it  works,  false  if  it  fails,  regardless  of  what  the 
history  of  its  constituent  ideas  may  have  been.  Even  in  their 
latest  and  maturest  thinking  on  the  subject,  these  fathers  of 
pragmatism  still  adhere  exclusively  to  the  test  of  consequences. 
In  their  recent  definitions1  they  still  insist  that  the  pragmatic 
criterion  of  truth  has  no  reference  to  the  question  of  origin. 
Professor  Dewey  and  his  disciples  supplement  the  pragmatism  of 
Peirce  and  James  by  saying  that  the  essence  of  an  idea  is  never 
fully  comprehended  until  both  its  ivhence  and  its  ivhither  are 
known.  The  members  of  the  Chicago  School  are  quite  agreed 
that,  in  searching  for  the  complete  meaning  of  an  idea,  we  must 
inquire  into  its  past  as  well  as  its  future.  They  require  two 
dimensions,  so  to  speak,  in  order  fully  to  describe  thought.  This 
improved  pragmatism  views  thought  both  ante  rem  and  post  rem. 
It  declares  that  in  the  logical  interpretation  of  our  empirical 
judgments,  history  and  prophecy  function  together.  Every  idea 
stands  midway  between  a  past  and  a  future  situation.  We  have 

1  BALDWIN:  Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology. 
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an  essentially  inadequate  view  of  thought  if,  following  the  earlier 
pragrnatists,  we  regard  it  as  related  to  action  only  on  the  side  of 
effects.  The  larger  view  is  that  it  bears  a  functional  relation  to 
experience  both  preceding  and  following;  and,  hence,  that  it 
necessarily  has  some  sort  of  effects,  but  only  such  as  can  be 
estimated  by  taking  into  account  the  entire  situation  both  before 
and  after. 

In  this  paper  I  wish  to  reaffirm,  with  several  additions  of  my 
own,  the  general  position  taken  by  a  number  of  recent  critics  of 
pragmatism.  The  total  meaning  of  an  idea  is  not  to  be  found 
by  searching  only  forward  from  the  idea  to  its  consequences,  as 
the  earlier  pragmatists  teach ;  nor  yet  by  looking  both  forward 
and  backward,  as  the  later  forms  of  the  new  philosophy  insist. 
Truth  is  found  in  an  entirely  different  dimension  of  thought.  It 
lies  in  a  world  that  is  logically  prior  to  the  postulates  of  either 
of  these  forms  of  pragmatism.  Thought  is  constructive  as  well 
as  reconstructive.  Not  what  an  idea  has  come  from,  nor  what  it 
is  just  now  discovered  to  be,  nor  what  it  is  going  to  do  by  and 
by,  but  what  it  eternally  is,  must  furnish  us  with  our  deepest 
insight  into  the  world  of  reality. 

When  the  pragmatist  talks  about  arriving  at  truth  independent 
of  the  a  priori  he  is  making  a  self -contradictory  assertion.  It 
can  be  pointed  out,  even  to  the  unsophisticated,  that  there 
can  be  no  arriving  at  knowledge  without  starting.  There 
must  be  a  beginning  somewhere,  an  initial  point  of  departure 
which  is  itself  underived.  It  is  difficult  satisfactorily  to  define 
the  a  priori.  However,  the  pragmatist  will  admit  that  the  pivotal 
point  about  which  the  speculative  curiosity  of  men  has  revolved 
ever  since  they  first  began  to  philosophize  is  the  query  whether 
there  is  any  thought  which  we  can  take  as  final — any  cognition 
that  will  help  us  to  explain  all  others,  but  which,  being  unde- 
rived, needs  no  explanation.  Now  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
the  broad  definition  of  the  a  priori  as  just  that  primary  self- 
explanatory  category,  or  system  of  categories.  These  we  must 
accept  upon  their  own  authentication  as  justifying  all  derivative 
knowledge  and  preventing  its  dissolution  into  universal  skepticism . 

The  pragmatists  are  doing  a  large  traffic  with  the  word 
"fact."  All  knowledge,  they  say,  must  have  its  foundations 
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deep  down  in  the  world  of  concrete  fact.  To  this  one  immedi- 
ately replies:  In  order  to  realize  itself  thought  must,  to  be  sure, 
pass  through  fact.  This  the  a-priorist  has  never  denied.  The 
mere  tyro  in  the  philosophy  of  Kant  has  learned  almost  in  his 
first  lesson  that  the  a  priori  forms  of  thought  are  empty  and 
without  meaning,  until  they  have  received  their  material  filling. 
Thought  does  not  see  itself  start.  In  this  the  pragrnatist  is 
entirely  right,  but  he  is  wrong  in  contending  that,  because  it 
does  not  see  itself  start,  it  arrives  without  starting.  It  does 
first  become  aware  of  its  own  movement  in  the  recognition  that 
it  passes  through  fact.  But  this  is  not  the  last  step  in  the  self- 
realization  of  thought.  It  is  an  unwarranted  arrest  of  the 
thinking  process  not  to  allow  thought  to  pass  on  through  fact 
and,  returning  to  itself,  discover  the  a  priori.  Thought  does 
find  itself  by  the  way  of  fact,  but  in  so  doing  it  must  necessarily 
transcend  fact.  It  first  discovers  itself  as  mirrored  in  the 
objective  fact,  but  when  its  activity  is  unimpeded  it  passes  to  the 
higher  stadium  where  it  sees  that  it  itself  furnishes  the  prior 
condition  of  its  own  reflection  in  the  mirror  of  fact. 

All  systems  of  philosophy  are  agreed  that  the  only  adequate 
knowledge  is  that  which  has  the  ring  of  necessity,  and  this 
requires  validity  in  all  three  tenses,  past,  present,  and  future. 
Idealists  were  once  bold  enough  to  say  that  necessary  truth  is 
that  from  which  every  external  or  given  element  has  disappeared. 
The  empiricists,  and  particularly  the  later  pragmatic  empiricists, 
have  quite  rightly  insisted  that  truth  as  thus  defined  would  be 
relegated  to  the  world  of  mathematical  abstractions,  to  the 
realm  of  "bloodless  categories."  But  no  thoroughgoing  idealism, 
at  the  present  time,  requires  the  given  element  in  knowledge  to 
vanish  entirely.  It  is  possible  so  to  define  the  "given"  that  it 
may  be  kept  as  a  constituent  element  of  the  highest  knowledge. 
Data  which  are  just  hurled  at  a  passive  mind  would,  of  course, 
always  contaminate  knowledge  and  forever  reduce  it  to  relativity 
and  incertitude.  In  perfect  knowledge  there  can  be  no  Streng- 
gegebenes,  nothing  genuinely  given.  "But,  "says  the  agnostic  prag- 
matist,  "the  Streng-gegebenes  is  an  irreducible  and  inexplicable 
element  in  the  knowing  process,  and  for  this  very  reason,  absolute 
knowledge  is  rendered  forever  impossible."  If  we  admit  the 
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pragraatist's  primary  contention  that  reality  as  a  whole  is  a 
dynamic  somewhat,  then,  of  course,  there  is  nowhere  in  the 
universe  a  stable  point  of  view  from  which  it  becomes  possible 
to  read  ultimate  meaning  into  the  conception  of  evolution.  If  we 
agree  with  him  that  the  mind  of  man  was  created  by  phenomena 
for  converse  with  them,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  a  mere  phe- 
nomenon among  phenomena,  and  is  not  essentially  different 
from  the  objects  which  it  contemplates  in  the  evolutional  series, 
then  we  must  again  confess  that  it  is  impossible  to  meet  his 
objection  to  a  priori  metaphysics. 

This  realism  that  lies  at  the  heart  of  every  form  of  prag- 
matism is  not  easy  to  refute.  It  is  the  legitimate  inheritance 
from  the  agnosticism  that  lurks  in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason. 
The  only  way  to  dissolve  this  agnosticism,  constituting  as  it  does 
a  perpetual  menace  to  the  a  priori,  is  to  make  use  of  Kant's 
immortal  discovery,  and  to  carry  on  his  dialectic  to  the  logical 
conclusion  of  its  own  movement.  Kant  was  the  first  thinker 
to  point  out  the  path  that  must  be  pursued  in  order  to  transcend 
and  explain  the  inherent  contradictious  in  the  realistic  concep- 
tion of  causality.  He  has  demonstrated  for  all  time  that 
efficient  causality  is  not  a  characteristic  of  reality,  but  that  it  is 
brought  by  the  mind  to  experience.  But  having  taken  this  vast 
stride  in  thought,  he  failed  to  see  that  for  this  very  reason  there 
can  be  no  genuine  datum  in  knowledge.  If  data  are  really  <//>'/', 
if  they  are  cast  at  the  mind  out  of  the  realm  of  ultimate  reality — 
the  world  of  things  in  themselves — then  that  world  from  which 
the  given  issues,  must  needs  contain  the  principle  of  efficient 
causality.  This,  however,  Kant's  own  principle  explicitly  denies. 
Thus  we  see  that  a  world  of  objects  independent  of  mind  could 
never  be  known.  In  the  first  place,  mind  could  not  reach  out  to 
the  objects.  This  of  course  is  most  obvious.  If  thought  and 
reality  are  twain,  then  there  is  no  path  by  which  thought  could 
find  access  to  reality.  But  the  pragmatist  fails  to  observe  that 
knowledge  is  rendered  just  as  impossible  when,  instead  of 
attempting  to  make  thought  pass  out  to  the  object,  we  try  to 
make  the  object  throw  its  content  in  upon  the  mind.  Kant's 
wonderful  insight  enables  us  to  see  what  he  himself  seems  never 
to  have  been  fully  aware  of,  that  if  this  world  of  things-in- 
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themselves  is  devoid  of  the  principle  of  efficient  causality,  as  his 
own  doctrine  teaches,  it  is  incapable  of  giving  anything  to  mind 
or  in  any  way  contributing  causally  to  the  content  of  knowledge. 

If  we  regard  merely  its  face  value  and  do  not  penetrate  to 
its  deeper  implications,  we  find  the  new  philosophy  teaching  a 
doctrine  that  bears  a  marked  resemblance  to  idealism.  The 
pragmatist  is  as  opposed  as  the  idealist  to  the  notion  that  man 
counts  for  nothing  in  the  world;  that  he  is  held  in  the  fatal 
clutches  of  a  reality  that  transcends  him,  and  that  it  therefore 
makes  no  difference  what  he  does.  No  transcendental  idealist 
has  ever  announced  the  doctrine  that  man  is  a  creative  first 
cause  more  forcibly  than  have  some  of  the  pragmatists.  Mr. 
Schiller  says:  "Our  action  is  essential  and  indispensable.  The 
world,  (our  world)  is  of  our  making,  without  us,  nothing  is 
made  that  is  made."1  This  is  indeed  an  inspiring  doctrine,  and 
it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  it  has  made  many  converts  among 
idealists.  But  in  their  haste  to  adjust  the  old  idealism  to  the 
new  philosophy  these  proselytes  have  lost  sight  of  the  funda- 
mental truth  of  the  traditional  doctrine.  Now  what  we  object 
to  is  not  the  doctrine  that  man  is  a  creative  first  cause,  but  the 
foundations  which  here  are  made  to  support  that  doctrine. 
This  theory  of  genuine  human  freedom  is  an  entirely  unwar- 
ranted inference  from  the  pragmatist's  fundamental  postulate. 
If  our  total  human  nature — mental  as  well  as  physical — is  a 
product  of  evolution,  there  is  no  real  freedom.  It  is  then  an 
illusion  to  talk  about  a  "world  of  our  making."  The  only  escape 
from  this  dilemma,  and  the  one  way  to  provide  for  a  real  freedom, 
is  to  read  off  the  story  of  the  universe  in  the  opposite  direction ; 
to  translate  evolution  in  time  into  a  thought  process  that 
transcends  time  and  of  which  the  temporal  evolution  is  only  the 
outward  expression.  Thus  mind,  which  the  pragmatist  puts  last 
in  the  evolutional  series,  is  in  the  profoundest  sense  of  the  word 
first.  Manifestly  such  a  transformation  can  only  be  effected  by 
rising  above  the  temporal  order  to  a  timeless  point  of  view. 

The  pragmatist  protests  as  vigorously  as  the  idealist  against 
an  isolated  world  of  things  independent  of  mind.  He  holds  that 
thought  and  its  object  can  be  reduced  to  unity,  but  that  it  is  not 

1  Humanism,  p.  6. 
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necessary  to  transcend  the  world  of  fact  in  order  to  find  the 
union  of  the  two.  They  can  be  unified  within  the  bounds  of 
immediate  experience  itself.  They  are  merely  two  stages  or 
aspects  within  the  experience  which  as  a  whole  we  call  thought. 
Now  there  undoubtedly  is  a  connection  between  thought  and 
action.  This  constitutes  the  irrefutable  starting  point  of  prag- 
matism. But  pure  pragmatism  never  is,  and  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  case  never  can  be,  the  final  account  of  just  what  this  con- 
nection is.  The  connection  between  thought  and  action,  upon 
which  the  pragmatist  so  strenuously  insists,  is  a  relation  in  time, 
and  he  can  never  get  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  it  without 
resorting  to  the  despised  a  priori;  without,  that  is,  beginning 
his  theory  of  knowledge  from  a  stable  point  of  view  that  lies 
beyond  the  momentary  experience.  Thought  and  idea  will  be 
finally  unified  when  both  are  found  to  be  part  of  a  common 
design.  And  this  identity  mere  empirical  thought  can  never 
discover,  for  it  is  not  a  bare  identity,  but  an  identity  in  the 
midst  of  difference. 

The  pragmatist  holds  that  the  intuitionalist  is  unable  to  pro- 
vide for  valid  objective  reference  for  his  innate  ideas,  because 
these  ideas  rise,  in  the  first  instance,  as  pure  mental  construc- 
tions. The  idea  can  only  fit  an  object  when  the  object  has  had 
a  share  in  making  the  idea.  If  the  idea  is  genuinely  a  priori, 
as  the  ordinary  intuitionalist  conceives  that  it  must  be,  it  is  cut 
off  from  all  organic  connection  with  the  object.  A  tailor  on  the 
planet  Mars  could  not  make  a  suit  of  clothes  that  would  fit  an 
inhabitant  of  the  earth,  nor  can  an  idea  born  in  the  cloudland 
of  the  a  priori  fit  an  object  in  the  world  of  fact.  By  an  analog- 
ous process  of  reasoning  the  pragmatist  maintains  that  apriorism 
as  it  is  usually  defined  makes  all  knowledge  in  the  last  analysis 
pseudo-knowledge.  Our  vaunted  a  priori  judgments,  whether 
they  are  taken  in  the  ethical,  esthetical,  or  logical  forms  are 
worthless  because,  if  the  a-priorist  is  right,  they  have  been 
framed  without  reference  to  the  very  objects  to  which  they  are 
later  to  apply. 

The  doctrine  we  are  here  examining  protests — to  use  Mr. 
Schiller's  words — "against  every  form  of  a  priori  metaphysical 
criticism  that  condemns  the  results  of  our  experience  up  to  date 
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as  an  illusory  'appearance'  without  trial.  The  only  valid  criti- 
cism they  can  receive  must  come  in,  and  through  their  actual 
use."  But  all  such  attacks  upon  the  a  priori  are  unjustifiable, 
for  no  system  of  idealism  since  Kant  has  attempted  to  deny  that 
all  knowledge  begins  in  experience.  It  is  one  of  the  cardinal 
principles  upon  which  the  a  priorist  grounds  his  ontology  that 
nothing  can  be  ultimately  real  unless  our  immediate  experience 
can  be  reconciled  with  it.  The  a  priori  does  not  condemn  or 
abolish  the  a  posteriori,  it  transcends  and  clarifies  it. 

The  pragmatist  condemns  metaphysics,  and  yet  when  he  does 
so,  he  is,  and  cannot  avoid  being,  a  metaphysician  himself. 
One  metaphysics  can  be  condemned  only  by  another.  As  I  shall 
attempt  to  show,  he  borrows  just  enough  underived  knowledge 
from  the  a-priorist  to  set  his  world  of  experience  in  motion,  then 
disavows  the  indebtedness  and  talks  about  a  dynamic  realism. 
Like  every  other  form  of  empiricism  that  we  find  in  the  history  of 
thought,  pragmatism  begins  its  career  as  a  provisional  method 
for  the  examination  of  the  categories  as  they  issue  in  the  world 
of  time.  But  soon  it  attempts  to  leave  this  secondary  world 
(the  world  of  experience,  within  which  its  method  has  an  entirely 
valid  application)  and  becomes  a  dogmatic  metaphysics.  It 
undertakes  the  search  for  first  principles,  guided  only  by  the 
light  of  its  tentative  empirical  concepts.  Yet  it  essays  to  measure 
reality  by  means  of  these  secondary  categories  and  insists 
that  the  universe  must  ultimately  conform  to  its  deductions 
from  them. 

The  epistemology  of  the  pragmatist  is  full  of  strange  incon- 
sistencies. In  the  first  place  he  insists  that  it  is  an  idle  fancy 
to  suppose  that  if  the  core  of  reality  is  beyond  thought  we  can  in 
anyway  become  cognizant  of  it,  for  a  judgment  cannot  refer  to  a 
reality  lying  entirely  outside  of  experience.  In  this  he  is  of 
course  quite  right.  Then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  in  defining 
thought  and  reality,  the  metaphysician  sets  up  an  impassable 
barrier  and  afterward  spurs  thought  on  to  the  impossible  feat  of 
surmounting  that  barrier.  But  now  the  pragmatist  does  this 
very  thing  in  his  own  account  of  judgment,  for  he  holds  that  in 
judging  we  actually  pass  beyond  the  present  into  the  past  and 
into  the  future.  It  is  just  as  difficult  to  see  how  a  judgment 
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can  refer  to  an  object  in  the  past  or  future,  as  to  see  how  it  can 
refer  to  an  object  lying  outside  of  experience  in  the  realistic 
sense.  The  pragmatist  recognizes  this  difficulty  and  attempts  to 
overcome  it  by  the  fundamental  tenet  of  his  system,  that  an 
idea  can  only  affect  or  be  affected  by  that  which  is  a  direct  con- 
tinuation of  its  own  essence.  The  object  is  the  cosmic  end  of 
the  idea,  and  the  two  poles  of  thought  are  connected  by  a  series 
of  infinitesimal  gradations.  Past  and  present  are  likewise  con- 
nected by  a  series  of  imperceptible  differences.  But  now  we 
hold  that  there  is  here  a  dualism  in  the  pragmatic  theory  of 
thought  which  its  unaided  empirical  logic  cannot  span.  The 
past,  to  be  known  as  past,  must  be  connected  with  the  present 
through  some  identity  of  content.  However,  unless  thought 
can  transcend  the  present,  how  can  it  bring  the  past  into  con- 
nection with  that  present?  But  the  pragmatist  announces  at 
the  outset  that  thought,  being  a  function  in  the  present  situa- 
tion, exhausts  its  entire  meaning  in  that  situation.  All  the 
pragmatic  apparatus  of  argument,  therefore,  is  powerless  to 
answer  this  simplest  of  questions:  How  can  a  mind  come  to  be 
which  knows  at  the  present  moment  what  it  experienced  in  the 
past!  The  pragmatist,  of  course,  protests  most  indignantly 
against  being  classed  with  the  materialists.  But  so  long  as  he 
gives  a  fundamental  place  to  matter,  or  that  which  is  other  than 
mind,  and  regards  mind  as  simply  episodic — the  mere  attendant 
phenomenon  in  the  evolutionary  scheme — he  can  never  avoid  a 
dangerous  alliance  with  all  that  is  most  objectionable  in  material- 
ism. We  may  say  that  matter  is  not  the  crass  thing  that  shallow 
thought  would  have  it,  and  hold  that  it  is  possible  to  substitute 
for  this  vulgar  conception  of  matter  the  notion  of  force  or 
energy,  but  we  do  not  thereby  escape  the  reproach  of  material- 
ism. A  doctrine  which  makes  force,  or  even  will,  the  ultimate 
principle  of  the  universe  differs  only  in  degree  and  not  in  kind 
from  the  generally  accepted  view  of  materialism.  It  is  a  some 
what  more  refined  materialism,  but  nevertheless  a  genuine 
materialism.  It  has  very  appropriately  been  called  ri  i/nl  »i<tii- 
rinlixin.  If  we  would  avoid  the  deterministic  implications  of 
materialism,  we  must  make  mind  a  constitutive  principle  in  the 
universe  and  not  merely  a  factor  in  its  reconstruction. 
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It  is  surely  a  clever  theory  that  says,  following  Spencer,  that 
those  thoughts  of  ours  which  seem  so  irresistible  are  simply  the 
results  of  transmitted  inheritance ;  that  we  have  come  to  regard 
them  as  necessary  truths  because  they  have  been  handed  down  to 
us  from  such  remote  ancestral  experiences  that  their  origin  has 
disappeared  from  sight.  But  this  ingenious  doctrine  misses 
entirely  the  fundamental  contention  of  transcendental  idealism. 
The  great  idealists,  from  Plato  to  Hegel,  have  given  us  different 
accounts  of  thought  and  reality,  but  they  have  been  in  closest 
agreement  about  the  central  fact.  However  widely  they  may 
have  differed  about  details  of  doctrine,  they  have  all  held  that 
we  do  have  knowledge  that  is  logically  prior  to  experience, — 
that  we  cannot  reach  necessary  truths  by  experience  alone.  The 
a-priorist  continues  to  affirm,  in  full  view  of  all  that  the  prag- 
matists  have  thus  far  affirmed,  that  the  principle  by  means  of  which 
our  associations  of  ideas  are  welded  together  into  a  whole  of  knowl- 
edge— the  synthetic  unity  of  apperception — is  itself  the  condition 
of  experience,  and  therefore  cannot  be  derived  from  experience. 
It  is  idle  to  talk  of  evolving  that  which  is  legislatively  sovereign 
over  the  evolving  process  itself.  What  meaning  can  we  possibly 
attach  to  the  pragmatist's  conception  of  a  reality,  that,  as  a 
whole,  changes  always?  If  he  does  not  wish  us  to  take  him 
literally  and  after  all  intends  to  provide  for  some  sort  of  perma- 
nence, how  can  he  give  his  world  of  fluent  inherited  ideas  any 
stability  of  meaning?  We  insist,  again,  that  a  dynamic  realism 
requires  to  be  grounded  upon  a  dynamic  idealism.  And  therein 
is  found  the  anchorage  that  is  needed  to  give  knowledge  stability. 

The  cause  of  the  logical  coherence  in  our  judgments,  accord- 
ing to  the  new  theory,  is  our  interest  in  the  situation  before  us. 
We  have  a  purpose  to  reconstruct  reality,  and  the  union  of  the 
subject  and  predicate  in  judgment  is  the  outer  expression  of  this 
purpose  or  interest.  This  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  certainly  a  true 
account  of  the  judging  process.  But  after  we  have  said  that 
interest  or  purpose  is  the  cause  of  coherence  among  our  cogni- 
tions, we  have  by  no  means  given  an  exhaustive  statement  of 
the  nature  of  judgment.  We  are  now  confronted  with  the  more 
serious  problem  of  finding  the  ground  of  the  interest  or  purpose . 
This  is  far  from  being  self-explanatory.  Cause  and  ground 
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need  not  be  identical;  in  fact  they  may  be  totally  different.  It 
is  one  thing  to  say  that  we  judge  because  we  have  a  need  or  an 
interest,  and  quite  a  different  matter  to  discover  the  need  of  this 
need.  Why  should  I  have  this  present  purpose  to  reconstruct 
reality  ?  If  I  am  to  know  that  it  is  a  true  purpose,  there  is  need 
of  a  higher  and  ultimate  purpose  to  serve  as  the  criterion  of  this 
specific  purpose. 

We  see,  then,  that  pragmatism  emphasizes  effects  of  action 
as  tests  of  validity,  but  does  not  furnish  a  criterion  by  means  of 
which  we  may  distinguish  good  from  bad  effects.  Every  judg- 
ment reconstructs  reality  and  thereby  helps  to  continue  the 
present  order,  says  the  pragmatist.  We  pronounce  it  true  if  it 
contributes  to  the  existing  order,  and  false  if  it  does  not.  But 
now  in  order  that  we  may  distinguish  a  good  effect  from  a  bad 
one,  we  need  some  extrinsic  criterion  to  tell  us  why  it  is  best  to 
have  the  present  system  perpetuated.  For  the  pragmatist,  truth 
means  objectivity,  the  criterion  of  which  is  utility.  Now  there 
are  different  grades  of  utility.  One  thing  is  useful,  another 
more  useful,  and  a  third  most  useful.  If  the  useful  is  the  true, 
we  ought  likewise  to  have  grades  of  truth,  and  to  be  able  to 
speak  of  the  true,  the  truer,  and  the  truest,  which  is  manifestly 
absurd.  Moreover,  even  if  we  admitted  the  possibility  of  grada- 
tions in  truth,  the  pragmatic  test  furnishes  no  criterion  for  dis- 
tinguishing between  different  kinds  of  truth.  It  is  therefore 
evident  that  it  is  not  mere  utility,  but  utility  of  the  right  kind, 
that  is  needed  to  establish  the  objectivity  of  any  belief.  A  judg- 
ment must  be  more  than  a  mere  effort  to  reconstruct  the  situa- 
tions in  which  we  find  ourselves  from  moment  to  moment.  So 
much  is  of  course  the  first  condition  that  is  must  fulfill.  But  in 
addition  to  being  a  successful  present  response,  it  must  be  true. 
This  requires  that  it  not  only  conform  to  a  passing  is,  but  to  a 
permanent  ought.  Each  judgment  of  mine  is  in  one  aspect  my 
response  to  a  present  situation.  But  before  I  am  entitled  to  call 
it  true,  I  must  know  why  the  response  has  been  what  it  is;  that 
is,  I  must  be  able  to  say  that  another  than  myself  would  have 
responded  to  the  situation  in  precisely  the  same  way. 

In  every  real  judgment  something  new  is  added  to  the  system 
of  cognitions  already  in  the  possession  of  the  one  who  judges. 
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According  to  the  pragmatic  theory  of  knowledge,  the  test 
of  the  rationality  of  this  new  element  is  its  compatibility 
with  the  old.  If  it  works  it  is  pronounced  true,  and  given 
its  appropriate  place  in  the  established  order.  If  it  does 
not  fit  in  with  the  old  it  is  rejected  as  false.  But  in  this  adroit 
definition  of  truth  the  pragmatist  is  all  the  while  begging  the 
whole  question,  for  he  presupposes  the  truth  or  rationality  of 
the  old.  His  criterion  of  congruity  works  very  well,  indeed,  if 
we  grant  him  just  enough  rationality  to  start  the  process.  Now 
obviously  this  determination  of  the  primal  rationality  can  never 
be  achieved  by  a  posteriori  methods.  That  which  is  workable 
is  not  ipso  facto  true.  As  several  writers  of  the  new  school  have 
themselves  pointed  out,  there  may  be  systems  of  falsehood  where 
the  new  will  fit  in  with  the  old,  and  yet  be  error.  The  lever 
which  the  mechanic  employs  in  his  useful  trade  and  the  "jimmy" 
by  means  of  which  the  burglar  twists  the  hinges  from  the  safety 
vaults  both  do  their  work  well.  They  are  both  useful  instru- 
ments, but  one  is  useful  in  a  good  business  and  the  other  in  a 
bad  business.  Now  if  these  levers  were  endowed  with  conscious- 
ness each  would  feel  the  same  thrill  of  satisfaction  in  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  the  work  for  which  it  was  intended. 
From  their  own  subjective  points  of  view  their  experiences 
would  be  the  same,  but  from  a  point  of  view  that  lies  outside  of 
either  they  are  seen  to  belong  to  radically  different  systems  of 
utility. 

It  is  true  that  knowledge,  whatever  else  it  does,  functions 
with  reference  to  our  needs.  Thought  certainly  has  a  utility 
aspect.  But  when  we  have  said  that  cognition  is  teleological, 
have  we  given  a  complete  account  of  it  ?  "  We  want  what  we 
need,"  is  the  epigramatic  formula  in  which  the  central  doctrine 
of  pragmatism  may  be  expressed.  But  such  an  explanation  of 
the  nature  of  the  thinking  process  is  not  final.  It  involves  an 
unwarranted  stifling  of  the  mind's  clear  demand  for  a  farther 
explanation  of  these  very  needs.  Our  thoughts  are  born  of  our 
needs.  True,  but  as  I  have  already  said  these  needs  themselves 
cannot  be  left  unexplained.  They  cannot  be  abandoned  to  drift 
with  the  tide  in  the  evolving  cosmos.  They  must  ultimately  be 
referred  to  a  stable  order  of  reality.  Otherwise  how  could  one 
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distinguish  between  a  real  need  and  a  whim,  a  capricious  want 
and  a  real  want.  It  is  useless  to  say,  as  the  pragmatist  does, 
that  this  will  be  determined  by  the  way  in  which  the  two  issue 
in  the  world  of  fact.  The  practical  or  workable  is  the  reasonable. 
We  have  a  right  now  to  ask  for  the  reason  of  the  reasonableness. 

The  most  conspicuous  doctrine  that  all  pragmatic  theories 
have  in  common  is,  that  the  meaning  of  an  idea  or  concept  is 
revealed  only  when  it  is  thrown  into  action.  An  idea  as  such  is 
powerless  to  show  forth  its  full  content  until  it  functions  in 
conduct.  As  a  mere  state  of  consciousness,  it  entirely  conceals 
the  truth  within.  In  this  description  of  the  thinking  process, 
the  only  difference  between  idea  and  object,  between  theory  and 
fact,  is  that  the  idea  is  a  plan  of  action,  while  the  fact  is  the 
fulfillment  of  that  plan.  But  observe,  now,  in  the  pragmatist 's 
own  account  of  the  matter,  the  plan  or  purpose  is  never  entirely 
realized.  In  so  far,  then,  as  the  idea  never  attains  to  a  complete 
fulfillment  of  its  purpose,  there  is  no  real  fact,  but  only  pseudo- 
fact.  That  is  to  say,  the  idea  is  ever  on  the  way  to  become  fact, 
but  never  quite  reaches  its  goal. 

This  now  familiar  doctrine,  which  Professor  James  first  made 
current,  that  belief  in  an  objective  existence  corresponding  to  an 
idea  helps  to  make  that  object  real,  manifestly  teaches  that  our 
ideas  are  facts  in  the  bud.  When  we  can  frame  an  opinion  on  which 
we  can  act  consistently  as  if  it  expressed  the  essence  of  reality, 
then  this  is  no  longer  a  mere  opinion;  it  thickens  into  existence 
— to  use  a  favorite  expression  of  pragmatists.  Now  the  difficulty 
about  a  theory  that  defines  an  object  as  an  idea  to  which  the 
environment  responds  amicably  may  be  stated  very  briefly. 
Suppose  that  I  have  acted  once,  or  a  thousand  times,  as  if  a 
certain  object  of  belief  really  existed,  this  does  not  assure  me 
that  I  shall  not  be  frustrated  the  very  next  time  I  undertake  to 
act  "as  if."  For  thousands  of  years  men  acted  as  if  the  sun 
revolved  around  the  earth,  and  never  once  did  the  environment 
fail  to  respond  to  this  belief.  They  sailed  the  sea,  tilled  the 
soil,  kept  their  appointments  with  their  fellow-men  by  acting  "as 
if,"  and  yet  the  belief  refused  to  thicken  up  into  reality.  Men 
also  at  the  same  time  believed  that  the  earth  was  flat.  Now  in 
what  sense  was  the  earth  really  flat  as  long  as  men  found  it 
useful  to  believe  it  so? 
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The  genetic  theory  of  judgment,  upon  which  pragmatism 
grounds  its  entire  logic,  is  stated  most  clearly  and  concisely  by 
Mr.  Schiller.  "  I  cannot  but  conceive  the  reason  as  being,  like  the 
rest  of  our  equipment,  a  weapon  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
and  a  means  of  achieving  adaptation.  It  must  follow  that  the 
practical  use,  which  has  developed  it,  must  have  stamped  itself 
upon  its  inmost  structure,  even  if  it  has  not  moulded  it  out  of 
pre-rational  instincts.  In  short,  a  reason  which  has  not  practical 
value  for  the  purposes  of  life  is  a  monstrosity,  a  morbid  aberra- 
tion or  failure  of  adaptation,  which  natural  selection  must 
sooner  or  later  wipe  away."1  But  now  I  would  submit  that 
thought  is  not  merely  an  instrument  in  the  struggle  for  existence, 
not  simply  one  of  the  devices  with  which  nature  has  equipped  us 
to  secure  a  more  comfortable  adaptation  to  our  environment. 
That  is  certainly  an  important,  but  not  the  only  function  of 
thought.  Aside  from  being  a  useful  instrument  in  the  struggle 
for  existence,  it  has  the  more  important  office  simply  to  be  true. 
Some  of  our  judgments  we  certainly  do  make  for  practical  pur- 
poses. But  when  we  have  said  so  much  we  are  still  far  from  a 
complete  account  of  the  import  of  judgment.  Judgment  has  a 
two-fold  aspect.  It  has  an  external  meaning,  through  which  it 
refers  to  an  end  beyond  itself,  and  an  internal  meaning  which 
constitutes  an  end-in-itself .  It  is  one  function  of  a  judgment  to 
be  useful,  that  is,  to  reach  out  beyond  itself.  But  its  other  and 
most  fundamental  function  is  just  to  be  true. 

Ideas,  says  the  pragmatist,  are  mere  stages  within  the  con- 
tinuous process  of  experience.  Thoughts  stand  midway  between 
sensations  and  volitions,  and  are  inseparably  linked  in  both 
directions.  But  if  that  is  all  that  thought  is — if  it  is  merely  a 
phase  in  a  single  process — it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  have 
any  efficiency  at  all.  How  can  the  idea  be  an  instrument  and 
have  creative,  or  even  reconstructive  power,  if  it  is  only  a 
function  of  action!  Let  me  by  means  of  an  illustration  make 
my  meaning  clear  upon  this  point,  since  it  is  of  the  most  vital 
importance  for  the  central  contention  of  my  paper.  The  light  in 
an  electric  globe  may  be  said  to  stand  midway  between  the  cur- 
rent that  goes  in  and  the  current  that  goes  out  of  the  globe.  It 

1  Humanism,  p.  7. 
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represents  a  stage  in  the  process.  Now  suppose  the  outgoing 
current  of  electricity  did  some  work,  turned  a  motor,  for  exam- 
ple. The  light,  then,  would  be  in  inseparable  connection  with 
this  activity.  We  could  appropriately  speak  of  it  as  a  function 
of  the  action  in  the  motor.  The  light,  however,  does  not  turn 
the  motor,  it  is  a  mere  attendant  phenomenon  in  the  process. 
Now  in  the  action-theory  of  thought,  the  idea  occupies  an  anal- 
ogous position.  It  is  the  brain  end  of  a  motor  process.  The 
idea  comes  into  existence  only  when  the  channel  of  motor  dis- 
charge, with  which  its  ganglion  cell  is  connected,  is  actually 
carrying  off  a  nervous  impulse.  The  Lange- James  theory  of  the 
emotions  declares  that  the  emotion  always  follows  the  action. 
We  are  afraid  because  we  run,  etc.  Now  the  action-theory  of 
thought  is  a  corollary  of  this  celebrated  doctrine,  or,  at  any  rate, 
a  parallel  theory.  Thought  is  not  the  cause  of  action,  but  rather 
the  reverse.  We  do  not  act  because  we  think,  but  we  think 
because  we  act.  Therefore  the  pure  pragmatist — one  who 
grounds  his  entire  theory  of  thought  on  a  radical  empiricism — 
cannot  escape  from  epiphenomenalism.  The  world  of  my 
thoughts  is  the  product,  says  the  pragmatist,  of  a  long  and 
strenuous  evolution;  a  struggle  in  which  only  the  useful 
thoughts  have  survived.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  I 
should  find  my  thoughts  fitting  in  serviceably  with  my  desires. 
My  ideas  are  responsive  to  my  needs  because  the  needs  in  the 
first  instance  fashioned  the  ideas.  To  this  one  would  again 
reply:  But  if  my  thoughts  have  been  actually  made  in  the  proc- 
ess of  evolution,  they  can  do  nothing  except  what  that  process 
will  let  them  do.  In  other  words  they  can  do  nothing  at  all. 
They  merely  transmit  the  impetus  which  they  have  received  out 
of  the  past. 

The  pragmatist' s  description  of  the  thinking  process  bears  a 
marked  resemblance  to  Spencer's  well-known  definition  of  life. 
It  is  of  course  quite  consistent  with  its  fundamental  assumptions 
that  it  should  do  so.  It  is  not  this  obvious  fact  which  I  wish  to 
point  out,  but  to  insist  that  the  condemnation  of  a-priorism,  by 
the  pragmatist  of  today,  must  therefore  stand  or  fall  with  the 
Spencerian  agnosticism.  An  inquiry  into  the  limits  of  prag- 
matism is  an  inquiry  into  the  limits  of  evolution.  But  it  lies 
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beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  paper  to  discuss  the  limits  of 
evolution;  then,  too,  such  an  undertaking  would  be  a  super- 
fluous task  at  this  late  date.  All  the  professed  teachers  of  prag- 
matism admit  that  it  has  its  roots  deep  down  in  Spencerism,  for 
they  all  accept  evolution  as  their  battle-cry.  It  is  interesting, 
however,  to  observe  that  while  every  member  of  the  new  school 
frankly  acknowledges  at  the  outset  a  fundamental  allegiance  to 
Spencer,  each  soon  attempts  to  escape  from  the  embarrassments 
of  such  an  alliance  by  claiming  to  have  supplemented  or  trans- 
cended the  crude  agnosticism  of  the  Synthetic  Philosophy.  And 
yet  they  have  added  nothing  of  significance  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
great  protagonist  of  evolution.  They  have  only  re-stated  in  a 
new  form  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  thought.  At  a  late  stage 
in  the  evolution  of  life  the  organism  becomes  so  complex  that  it 
cannot  keep  up  the  reactions  which  the  environment  calls  for  by 
simple  reflexes,  and  thought  appears  to  be  the  guide  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  It  ought  to  be  obvious  to  the  pragma- 
tist,  however,  that  no  conclusions  can  be  reached  respecting  the 
final  limits  of  knowledge  in  exclusively  psychological  terms. 
The  path  along  which  empirical  thought  moves  cannot  be  marked 
out  except  by  reference  to  some  fixed  point  of  view  that  lies  out- 
side of  that  path.  A  circle  cannot  be  defined  without  reference 
to  a  centre,  nor  is  any  other  curve  strictly  definable  in  terms 
only  of  points  that  lie  in  that  curve.  There  must  always  be  a 
point  of  orientation.  Now  the  a  priori, — the  point  of  orienta- 
tion for  the  path  of  our  immediate  experience — can  be  reached 
only  by  means  of  the  historical  discipline  known  as  metaphysics. 
If  we  accept  the  genetic  theory  as  a  final  account  of  the  import 
of  judgment,  then  we  never  judge  except  in  order  to  better  our- 
selves. Every  thought  is  aimed  at  reconstruction  of  reality. 
Now  this  is  a  doctrine  that  we  may  very  properly  challenge  both 
on  biological  and  on  theoretical  grounds.  There  is  good  reason 
for  believing  that,  even  when  engaged  in  the  conscious  struggle 
for  existence,  the  organism  does  aim  at  other  things  than  its  own 
advantage.  There  are  activities  which  represent  merely  an  over- 
flow of  the  surplus  energy  which  attends  the  evolution  of  the 
organism.  They  are  not  aimed  at  anything  in  particular,  cer- 
tainly not  at  the  preservation  of  the  life  of  the  organism.  This 
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is  likewise  true  in  the  region  of  higher  thought.  It  was  not  an 
idle  fancy  that  led  the  Cambridge  mathematician  to  say  of  a 
certain  theorem  that  the  best  thing  about  it  was  that  it  could  not 
be  of  any  possible  use  to  anybody.  Men  do  not  always  think 
because  they  would  perish  in  the  struggle  for  existence  if  they 
did  not  think.  The  thought  factor  in  those  states  of  conscious- 
ness that  we  call  wonder,  surprise,  or  awe,  certainly  lie  quite 
near  to  the  non-practical  interests.  Here  the  individual  seems 
to  contemplate  the  situation  with  a  view  simply  to  understand, 
not  to  reconstruct  it. 

Now  although  the  facts  do  not  fit  in  very  smoothly  with  their 
leading  assumptions,  the  majority  of  the  pragmatists  have  felt 
obliged  to  accept  the  biologists'  view  that,  in  the  evolution  of 
physical  life,  a  great  deal  of  activity  is  produced  over  and  above 
what  is  needed  for  practical  purposes.  So  too,  though  quite 
reluctantly,  they  admit  that  in  the  evolution  of  mental  life  there 
arise  many  thoughts  which  have  not  the  remotest  bearing  upon 
conduct,  and  which,  in  keeping  with  their  primary  assumptions, 
they  must  therefore  condemn  as  irrational.  Professor  James,  for 
example,  frankly  admits  that  there  are  these  two  kinds  of  know- 
ledge. Then,  in  order  to  account  for  the  anomalous  non-practical 
thoughts,  he  is  driven  to  make  an  arbitrary  distinction  between 
rational  philosophy  and  merely  logical  systems  of  thought. 
Purely  useless  thoughts  may  be  internally  consistent,  but  such  a 
system  would  constitute  only  a  logical  philosophy.  Reasonable 
philosophy  is  the  entire  system  of  useful  knowledge.  Other 
pragmatists  provide  for  the  truth  of  apparently  useless  propo- 
sitions, e.g.,  those  of  higher  mathematics,  by  saying  that  they 
are  indirectly  true;  their  use  will  become  manifest  bye  and  1>\ v. 
They  are  integral  parts  of  a  larger  system  which  as  a  whole  is 
useful,  and  therefore  true.  But  this  does  not  solve  the  difficulty ; 
it  simply  evades  or  postpones  it.  We  still  need  a  criterion 
beyond  the  mere  facts  themselves  to  distinguish  between  the 
useful  and  the  useless. 

Several  of  the  foremost  defenders  of  pragmatism  have  criti- 
cized the  generally  accepted  theory  among  idealists  that  the 
"true"  is  that  which  fits  into  a  system.  To  this  they  object, 
among  other  things,  that  there  is  no  complete  system  of  truth 
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within  the  scope  of  our  human  cognition,  but  many  partial 
systems.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  these  thinkers  are 
able  to  say  of  the  many  partial  systems  of  truth  that  they  are 
partial  unless  they  have  knowledge  of  an  ideal  system  which 
embosoms  these  fragmentary  systems.  A  partial  system,  in 
order  to  know  itself  as  really  incomplete,  must  be  potentially 
the  whole.  The  radical  wing  of  the  pragmatist  school — those  who 
adhere  to  a  thorough-going  agnosticism — hold  that  the  world  of 
experience  shows  by  means  of  its  ragged  margins,  so  to  speak, 
that  it  has  been  torn  away  from  the  complete  reality,  and  is  a 
mere  fragment  of  the  whole.  But  here  again,  I  insist,  the 
boundary  line  of  our  empirical  knowledge  would  appear  in  no 
wise  a  ragged  or  irregular  margin  unless  we  were  able  to  contrast 
the  margin  of  this  fragmentary  world  with  the  regular  lines  that 
bound  the  complete  reality.  The  pragmatist  never  wearies  of 
telling  us  that  it  is  a  difficult  problem  to  conceive  how  the  idea  of 
the  infinite,  the  perfect  or  the  a  priori,  can  arise  in  a  finite, 
imperfect  being,  all  of  whose  knowledge  must  begin  in  experience 
and  therefore  can  never  be  divorced  from  experience.  He  fails 
to  observe,  however,  that  in  describing  empirical,  or  a  posteriori, 
knowledge  as  imperfect  he  is  employing  the  very  conception  of 
the  totalizing  whole  which  he  condemns  in  the  a-priorist.  He 
should  come  to  see  that  he  cannot  known  that  the  finite  or  imper- 
fect is  such,  except  in  so  far  as  he  has  logically  prior  knowledge  of 
the  infinite  or  perfect.  Every  judgment  of  imperfection  requires 
that  the  mind  judging  be  possessed  of  a  standard  of  perfection 
against  which  the  so-called  imperfect  knowledge  is  measured  and 
found  wanting.  If  my  mind  were  confined  to  the  a  posteriori,  it 
could  never  know  it.  I  know  an  a  posteriori  fact  by  one  act,  and 
I  know  that  I  know  it,  and  that  it  is  a  posteriori  by  another,  and 
that  other  is  a  priori.  In  every  act  of  thought,  even  the  most 
elementary,  we  must  assume  an  absolute  criterion  of  truth,  a 
standard  of  knowledge.  Thought  which  does  not  presuppose 
this  ideal  and  conform  to  it  loses  itself  in  a  chaos  of  sense 
impressions. 

We  have  now  seen  how  the  pragmatist  essays  to  arrive  at 
valid  knowledge  without  the  a  priori,  How  he  attempts  to 
answer  one  of  the  central  questions  in  philosophy,  the  question, 
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namely,  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  particular  is  related  to  the 
universal,  by  declaring  that  a  genuine  specific  validity  is  ascer- 
tainable  independent  of  any  prior  attainment  of  validity 
iiberhaupt,  in  other  words  that  we  can  know  the  part,  and  have 
absolute  knowledge  of  it  too,  without  knowing  the  whole.  If 
this  could  be  accomplished,  it  would,  indeed,  be  a  wonderful 
achievement,  as  the  pragmatist  thinks.  It  would  have  a  most 
important  bearing  upon  the  theory  of  conduct,  for  we  should 
then  be  able  to  establish  a  science  of  ethics,  without  first  arriving 
at  a  priori,  or  universally  valid  knowledge.  There  would  be  no 
need  of  a  Categorical  Imperative  exercising  legislative  authority 
over  each  specific  instance  of  conduct,  but  these  specific  instances 
would  each  be  self-determining.  This  new  practical  ethics, 
therefore,  declares  that  there  is  no  need  of  passing  beyond  the 
content  of  each  particular  situation  in  order  to  know  how  to  act. 
Each  specific  situation  determines  its  own  reaction  without 
reference  to  any  a  priori  form  of  conduct.  In  other  words,  the 
pragmatist  insists  that  he  can  answer  Kant's  second  question, 
"What  ought  I  to  do?"  without  previously  answering  in  any 
final  fashion  the  first  question,  "What  can  I  know,  and  how  do 
I  know  it?" 

According  to  Professor  Dewey,  it  belongs  to  transcendental 
logic,  to  the  theory  of  the  categories,  to  discuss  the  ultimate 
validity  of  morality.  In  the  science  of  ethics  as  such  we  are  not 
concerned  with  matters  of  final  validity.  The  fundamental 
problem  here  is,  to  discover  a  method  of  deciding  questions  of 
specific  validity.  What  we  want  in  the  science  of  ethics  is  some 
way  of  determining  the  value  of  each  particular  judgment, 
without  passing  beyond  the  situation  it  which  it  arises.  The 
particular  moral  judgment  must  be  the  final  authority  within  the 
scope  of  its  own  activity.  But  if  our  conscious  life  is  nothing 
more  than  the  flow  of  transient  experiences,  how  do  we  know 
whither  these  experiences  are  tending?  And  if  we  do  not  know 
whither  they  are  tending,  how  can  we  say  that  we  are  acting  right 
in  any  specific  situation?  If  there  is  nothing  but  a  flux  of  states 
of  consciousness,  what  right  have  we  to  talk  about  an  absolute 
perfection  towards  which  our  universe  is  evolving?  Absolute 
truth  is  beyond  our  human  ken,  says  the  pragmatist,  and  yet  he 
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is  certain  that  we  are  on  the  track  of  it.  This  is  the  strangest 
and  most  elementary  of  all  the  paradoxes  that  the  pragmatists 
are  uttering.  All  knowledge  is  merely  relative  to  the  particular 
situation  in  which  it  arises,  and  yet  there  is  somewhere  absolute 
truth.  The  goal  of  our  human  endeavors  is  genuinely  out  of 
sight,  but  we  nevertheless  know  that  we  are  moving  towards 
that  goal.  To  all  of  which  I  reply :  Unless  man  does  have  some 
knowledge  that  goes  to  the  very  center  of  reality,  and  enables 
him  to  see  by  the  light  of  the  absolute  intelligence,  he  has  no 
right  to  say  that  he  is  on  the  track  of  truth. 
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V 

LATTER-DAY  FLOWING -PHILOSOPHY 

CHARLES  MONTAGUE  BAKEWELL 

There  is  a  phase  of  truth,  and  one  that  touches  the  center  of 
all  philosophical  problems,  which,  while  it  has  not  been  wholly 
ignored  in  previous  generations,  has  undoubtedly  not  been  given 
its  full  significance ;  the  part  it  plays  in  experience  has  not  been 
fully  recognized.  And  this  phase  our  age  brings  forward  into 
special  prominence,  both  in  its  philosophies  and  in  the  practical 
attitude  toward  life  of  its  unphilosophical  rank  and  file.  There 
is  an  old  oriental  proverb  that  reads:  "It  is  better  to  be  stand- 
ing still  than  to  be  walking,  it  is  better  to  be  lying  down  than  to 
be  standing  up,  it  is  better  to  be  asleep  than  to  be  awake,  but 
to  be  dead  is  best  of  all."  Our  western  civilization  is  built  on 
quite  other  foundations,  and  would  set  this  proverb  directly  on 
end,  and  never  so  positively  and  emphatically  as  at  the  present 
time :  "  It  is  better  to  be  alive  than  to  be  dead,  better  to  be  awake 
than  to  be  asleep,  better  to  be  standing  than  to  be  sitting,  but  to 
be  up  and  doing  is  best  of  all. ' '  And  if  one  turn  to  the  writings 
of  the  popular  chauvinistic  expounders  of  the  Zeitgeist,  the  key 
note  of  their  expositions  is  found  in  a  glorification  of  action  and 
of  men  of  action.  The  strenuous  stalwart  striding  across  the  stage 
of  life,  and  evidencing  in  his  deeds — not  wholly  without  boast- 
fulness — his  possession  of  an  indomitable  will  and  an  endless 
capacity  for  doing  things,  of  a  power  that  tells  in  immediate  and 
obvious  and  tangible  results — he  is  the  hero  of  the  galleries.  And 
what  the  galleries  applaud  the  "great  heart  of  the  people" 
approves.  No  doubt  much  that  is  wise,  and  at  least  a  little  that 
is  foolish,  may  be  heard  and  read  in  praise  of  this  hero.  Indeed, 
it  sometimes  almost  seems  as  if  our  age  had  come  to  believe  in 
a  gospel  of  strenuosity  for  strenuosity 's  sake,  and  had  lost  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  will  sibi  permissa  inevitably  declines  to  wil- 
fulness.  But  I  do  not  intend  here  to  criticize  or  refine  upon  the 
popular  verdict,  to  weigh  its  value  or  judge  its  limitations.  I 
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simply  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  in  the  pop- 
ular practical  attitude  toward  life  at  the  present  day  a  situa- 
tion that  is  analogous  to  the  situation  that  one  finds  in  modern 
attempts  at  philosophical  interpretation.  In  both  cases  there  is 
the  same  virtue ;  in  both  there  is  the  same  danger,  when  the  par- 
tial vision  is  substituted  for  the  whole  truth.  To  the  statement 
of  that  philosophical  situation  we  now  turn. 

Were  it  the  custom  among  philosophers  to  celebrate  their 
agreements  more  and  their  differences  less,  we  might  fairly 
expect  an  era  of  general  rejoicing  over  a  common  achievement 
in  philosophy.  In  the  recent  writings  of  philosophers  of  the 
most  diverse  schools  it  is  being  made  increasingly  evident  that 
reality  is  never  simply  encountered  in  experience,  never  comes 
in  the  form  of  mere  data — "gifts"  somehow  presented  ready- 
made  to  an  observing  intelligence  that  itself  plays  no  part  in 
their  construction  but  simply  accepts  in  all  humility  what  Nature 
graciously  presents.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  mere  being  of 
things  is  only  by  an  effort  of  abstraction  to  be  sundered  from 
the  qualities  which  define  them ;  and  that  these,  as  known,  are  at 
every  turn  colored  and  formed  by  the  character  of  the  activity 
of  the  observing  consciousness.  Nor  can  the  part  played  by  the 
activity  of  consciousness  be  regarded  merely  as  the  contribution 
of  certain  forms  of  the  understanding  or  of  pure  reason.  Earlier 
idealisms  tended  to  regard  experience  in  too  detached  and  objec- 
tive a  fashion.  Reality,  or  truth,  wherever  present,  is  warm  with 
the  blood  of  human  purposes  and  aims;  it  does  not  hang  in  the 
air,  remote,  detached,  and  solitary.  Absolute  idealist  and  prag- 
matist  are  in  agreement  on  this  point:  theoretical  reason  is  not 
to  be  sundered  from  practical  reason;  attention  is  the  indispen- 
sable condition  of  the  presence  of  any  content  of  consciousness, 
and  attention  depends  upon  interest,  and  interest  and  will  are 
inseparable;  an  idea  itself  is  a  plan  of  action,  and  the  action 
intended  determines  the  selection  of  the  plan.  The  absolutist 
lion  roaring  from  his  den — that  den  of  ill  repute  whither,  it  is 
said,  all  tracks  lead  and  whence  none  emerge — and  the  modest 
pragmatist  lamb  bleating  on  the  heath  in  his  innocent  gambols 
with  his  play-fellows,  repeat  in  unison  this  chorus:  "In  a  sense 
the  will  does  father  the  thought ;  the  end  is  the  source  as  well  as 
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the  justification  of  the  means;  and  the  means  are  the  meaning 
of  the  end. "  To  be  sure,  the  agreement  is  apt  to  stop  at  this  point, 
for  forthwith  the  monarch  who  has  so  long  reigned  supreme  ii; 
the  desert  of  abstractions  cries,  "And  there  is  no  will  but  the 
Absolute's  Will,  and  I  am  its  prophet;  there  is  no  valid  plan 
but  the  Absolute's  Plan,  and  I  am  its  delineator."  Whereupon 
the  pragmatist  lambs,  bleating  peals  of  derisive  laughter,  scam- 
per away  to  gambol1  on  some  more  sequestered  green.2 

The  data,  then,  with  which  we  start,  which  are  there  for  our 
interpretation,  are  not  to  be  read  in  terms  of  mere  sensation,  or 
of  mere  cognition,  or  of  both  combined.  The  will  is  a  factor 
present  throughout  the  entire  range  of  experience. 

Along  with  this  recognition  of  the  omnipresence  of  the  will, 
and  partly  in  consequence  of  it,  but  partly  also  because  of  the 
commanding  influence  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  it  has  become 
the  fashion  to  resolve  the  fixed,  wherever  it  may  assert  itself, 
into  the  universal  flux.  This  is  of  course  not  true  of  those  mod- 
ern forms  of  voluntarism  that  may  be  called  absolutist,  but  it  is 
true  of  those  forms  that  style  themselves  radical  empiricism, 
pragmatism,  humanism,  etc.,  and  that  generally  view  the  modern 
developments  as  constituting  a  discovery  which  is  as  revolu- 
tionary as  it  is  new.  The  lesson  that  these  writers  continually 
enforce  is,  that  all  things  and  all  thoughts  are  in  a  state  of  per- 

1  Or  should  I  write  gamble?    One  reads  much  in  the  writings  of  these  philo- 
sophers of  taking  chances.     I/'amour  du  risque  is   with   them  a  ruling  passion. 
Better  triumph  for  an  hour  in  Poker  Flat  than  live  forever  as  "  Little  Father  "  of  all 
the  metaphysical  Russias. 

2  It  may  be  objected  that  in  what  has  been  said  above  I  have  over-emphasized 
the  agreement  of  philosophers.     Mr.  Bradley,  for  example,  thinks  the  difference 
between  the  pragmatists  and  the  absolutists  is  so  vast  that  a  rational  discussion 
between  them  is  impossible.     What  Mr.  Bradley  finds  fault  with,  however,  seems 
to  be  chiefly  the  one-sided  and  extravagant  use  made  by  certain  pragmatists  of  the 
point  of  emphasis  in  modern  interpretations  of  experience.     To  be  sure,  he  objects 
also  to  the  view  held  by  certain  absolute  idealists,  that  an  idea  is  itself  the  realiza- 
tion of  a  purpose,  the  expression  of  will,  holding  that  the  will  depends    for   its 
foundation  upon  given  dispositions  which  it  does  not  itself  originate.     But  with 
the  essence  of  the  agreement  that  I  have  insisted  upon  Mr.  Bradley  has  no  quarrel : 
for  he  holds  that,  from  one  side  at  least,  "we  may  say  that  in  the  end  there  is  no 
criterion  which  is  not  practical,  and  that  the  true  and  the  real  will  in  the  end  fall 
under  the  good."    But  he  adds:  "The  good  is  more  than  practice."    And  elsewhere 
he  writes:     "Generally  I  agree  that  the  real  is  what  satisfies,  and  that  no  other 
definition  of  reality  in  the  end  is  so  ultimate  as  this."    And  the  difference  between 
him  and  Professor  Royce,  for  example,  seems  maialy  to  turn  on  the  psychological 
definition  of  the  will.     Mind,  N.S.  49,  pp.  34,  seq.,  and  ib.  51,  pp.  310  seq. 
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petual  flux.  As  in  Nature  nowhere  is  anything  fixed  to  be  found, 
but  all  is  fluent,  mobile,  so  is  it  also  in  the  region  of  mind.  Soul 
substance,  "one,  indiscerptible,  and  immutable,"  they  have  put 
away  in  the  museum  of  archaeology  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
mediaeval  bric-a-brac,  and  thither  have  been  sent  to  keep  it  com- 
pany the  atomic  ideas  of  cruder  associationism.  The  ego  has 
been  drowned  in  the  stream  of  consciousness ;  here,  as  elsewhere, 
all  is  living,  changing,  evolving.  And  in  the  science  of  conduct 
similar  results  are  noticeable.  "Eternal  and  immutable"  prin- 
ciples of  conduct  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  fixed  order  gener- 
ally, and  all  seems  sliding  on  in  the  stream  to  confusion.  One 
who  takes  morals  and  religion  seriously  will  be  likely  to  object 
at  this  point  that  such  a  view  deprives  life  of  its  sturdiness  and 
earnestness.  Moreover,  it  seems  evident  from  the  writings  of 
these  philosophers  that  the  main  incentive  to  the  development 
of  their  view  was  the  desire  to  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
old-fashioned  Absolute.  Yet  well  may  the  pragmatist  now  rub 
his  eyes  and  agk  wherein  lies  the  blessedness  of  this  view.  As 
well  be  lost  in  the  Logos  of  the  most  dyed-in-the-wool  Hegelian- 
ism  as  swallowed  up  in  the  evolutionary  process.  That  would 
be  but  substituting  the  tyranny  of  anarchy  for  the  tyranny  of 
despotism.  All  such  reflections  are  no  doubt  wide  of  the  mark 
in  any  philosophical  discussion.  The  sole  question  is,  Is  the 
doctrine  true?  But  here  a  perplexing  doubt  inevitably  arises: 
What  can  we  mean  by  truth,  if  naught  is  fixed  ?  And  the  fact  is 
that  in  the  wake  of  the  modern,  as  of  the  ancient,  flowing-philoso- 
phy, a  general  skepticism  has  appeared  that  forces  to  the  front 
the  problem  of  knowledge.  But  it  is  the  recognition  of  the  part 
played  by  the  will,  both  in  the  construction  and  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  experience,  that  is  characteristic  of  the  modern  insight ; 
and  this  brings  into  prominence  a  feature  of  the  situation  that  in 
earlier  times  was  at  least  left  in  the  background,  and  thus  ren- 
ders inaccurate  the  earlier  formulation  of  that  problem,  and 
inadequate  the  earlier  attempts  at  its  solution. 

It  is  a  familiar  truth  that  the  problem  of  knowledge  first 
becomes  an  urgent  problem  in  philosophy  when  one  comes  to 
have  a  vivid  appreciation  of  the  individual  aspect  of  experience, 
of  the  fact  that  experience  is  always  someone's  experience,  and 
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of  the  apparent  isolation  of  the  individual.  But  there  are  two 
aspects  of  experience  that  seem  to  be  peculiarly  individual,  pri- 
vate, unique, — sensation,  or  more  properly  feeling,  and  will.  If 
experience  is  in  the  last  resort  traced  back  to  either  of  these  for 
its  origin,  or  for  its  direction  and  control,  the  problem  of  knowl- 
edge is  bound  to  forge  to  the  front.  Now  the  situation  that  in 
former  times  created  this  embarrassing  problem  arose  from  the 
attempt  to  analyze  experience  into  sensations.  The  word  sensa- 
tion is  ambiguous,  but  it  was  generally  taken  in  its  subjective 
reference,  that  is,  in  the  aspect  of  immediacy,  and  the  original 
data  of  experience,  its  'foundation  stones,'  were  thereby  reduced 
to  primitive  feelings.  The  contrast  in  terms  of  which  the  prob- 
lem was  formerly  stated  was  therefore  the  contrast  between  sense 
and  reason.  The  modern  situation,  by  bringing  out  the  interde- 
pendence of  reason  and  will,  cuts  deeper,  and  makes  inevitable 
a  more  thoroughgoing  individualism  and  subjectivism,  from 
which  the  escape  by  having  recourse  to  some  ready-to-hand  dis- 
tinction between  reason  and  sense  is  no  longer  possible. 

The  distinctive  features  in  the  modern  situation  can  be  made 
more  apparent  by  noting  the  fate  of  the  problem  of  knowledge 
in  its  earlier  phase.  In  that  phase,  experience  was  reduced  in 
the  last  analysis  to  sensations,  that  is,  to  feelings.  Thereupon 
all  appeared  to  be  not  only  subjective,  but  also  utterly  unstable ; 
for  feelings  are  always  private  and  fleeting.  The  first  result  of 
the  acceptance  of  this  analysis  is  a  general  doubt  of  the  possi- 
bility of  attaining  to  knowledge,  or  even  of  putting  any  positive 
meaning  into  the  notion  of  demonstrative  certainty.  Every- 
thing, it  is  said,  is  matter  of  opinion,  though  some  opinions  may, 
from  the  purely  subjective  point  of  view,  be  more  desirable  than 
others.  But  one  is  not  allowed  to  rest  in  this  comfortable  stage 
of  half-way  skepticism.  Subtler  minds  now  appear  and  with 
closer  logic  bring  out  the  thoroughgoing  scepticism  lurking  in 
the  position  of  sensationalism,  and  then  proceed  to  show  that  the 
existence  of  opinion  itself,  and  still  more  the  ranking  of  opin- 
ions in  the  light  of  their  desirability,  is  inconceivable  except  in 
so  far  as  one  presupposes  a  thought  setting  which  does  not  simply 
shift  from  moment  to  moment.  Thus  is  one  led  to  seek  the  fixed 
and  the  objective  in  the  very  structure  of  thought,  in  tin*  uni- 
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versals  of  reason,  in  ideas.  So  Plato  answers  Protagoras.  It  is 
of  course  obvious  that  ideas  are  also  individual,  personal,  appro- 
priated ;  but  it  is  held  that  for  all  that  they  are  not  shifting  and 
are  not  merely  individual.  They  are  the  expression  of  the  very 
nature  of  mind  as  mind,  that  is,  of  mind  freed  from  the  idiosyn- 
cracies  of  the  private  person  and  lifted  above  the  mutations  of 
the  purely  empirical  consciousness.  While  a  certain  stability 
may  in  this  way  be  reached,  yet  in  order  to  avoid  the  solipsistic 
interpretation  which  this  attempted  solution  of  the  problem  of 
knowledge  seems  to  put  upon  the  very  nature  of  reality  itself, 
these  ideas  are  then  either  hypostatized,  or  else  conceived  as  the 
eternal  thoughts  of  a  universal  or  God-consciousness.  But,  which- 
ever of  these  alternatives  be  adopted,  the  result  is  so  far  the 
same :  reality  is  lodged  out  of  reach,  in  a  transcendent  order,  and 
the  difficulty  always  remains  of  integrating  the  ideas  thus  con- 
ceived with  the  content  of  actual  experience.  They  were  intro- 
duced in  order  to  save  the  significance  of  just  this  our  every-day 
experience  at  the  point  where  in  the  history  of  philosophy  its 
resolution  into  feelings  seemed  to  have  destroyed  the  founda- 
tions of  all  meaning  whatsoever,  and  yet  they  do  so  only  at  the 
cost  of  in  the  end  denying  all  that  is  unique  in  such  experience. 
It  is  inevitable  that  the  mystic  should  appear  in  the  wake  of 
every  such  intellectualism  and  seek  to  emphasize  an  obvious  phase 
of  the  situation  which  intellectualism  belittles,  if  it  does  not 
ignore,  namely,  precisely  its  feeling  aspect.  In  its  pursuit  of 
truth,  as  the  mystic  points  out,  the  mind  is  impelled  by  a  sense 
of  self -estrangement,  and  by  an  intense  longing  to  be  at  home 
with  itself.  When  one  is  perplexed  by  doubt,  or  merely  has  opin- 
ions, the  mind  and  its  objects  are  strangers.  The  flash  of  insight 
burns  away  the  barriers;  in  the  act  of  knowledge  knower  and 
known  are  identified ;  the  difference  between  the  self  and  the  not- 
self  is  cancelled  in  the  immediacy  of  the  direct  experience.  That 
object  which  I  formerly  viewed  from  afar  is  now  known  to  be 
true  and  real,  for  it  and  I  are  one ;  it  is  a  part  of  my  very  being, 
and  I  can  no  more  doubt  it  than  I  can  doubt  myself.  Yet  no 
finite  experience  ever  quite  gives  the  longed-for  satisfaction ;  the 
self -estrangement  always  reappears.  None  the  less  the  estrange- 
ment may  be  continually  diminished.  Could  I  but  encounter 
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reality  in  the  fulness  of  its  being  I  should  experience  the  inef- 
fable union  with  God,  the  struggle  would  be  over,  and  I  should 
be  once  for  all  at  home  with  myself.  It  is  obvious  that  in  all 
this  the  mystic  has  simply  seized  upon  that  feeling  aspect,  that 
consciousness  of  direct  appropriation  and  ownership  which  is 
present  everywhere  in  experience,  in  cognition  as  truly  as  in 
what  is  generally  called  sensation;  has  universalized  and  glori- 
fied it  and  made  it  the  objective  and  the  real,  but,  in  doing  so, 
has  carried  it  over  into  the  region  of  the  transcendant.  The  real 
thus  conceived  is  indescribable  because  it  is  void  of  meaning, 
or,  as  the  mystics  prefer  to  say,  because  it  is  above  meaning.1 
Such  a  view,  in  the  end  placing  the  real  simply  above  knowledge, 
and  other  than  the  things  we  see,  discredits,  even  more  effect- 
ually than  the  former  view,  our  actual,  every-day  experience. 

Nor  is  it  hard  to  understand  how  in  the  history  of  philosophy 
nominalism,  or  scepticism,  has  followed  close  upon  the  heels  of 
both  of  these  views.  Yet  the  obvious  lesson  this  conflict  teaches 
would  seem  to  be,  that  the  aspects  of  appreciation  and  descrip- 
tion, of  feeling  and  cognition,  can  no  more  be  sundered  in  our 
account  of  reality  and  truth  than  they  are  actually  sundered  in 
concrete  experience.  We  may,  indeed,  for  practical  purposes, 
detach  either  aspect,  and  consider  it  wholly  apart  and  by  itself, 
just  as  in  other  ways  we  can  abstract  a  single  phase  of  any  given 
situation.  But  when  we  forget  this  initial  abstraction,  and 
attempt  to  describe  reality  in  terms  of  either  aspect,  we  are 
committing  a  blunder  analogous  to  that  of  a  hypothetical  mathe- 
matician who,  finding  that  he  is  able  to  construct  a  self -coherent 
system  of  mathematical  relations  which  proves  serviceable  in  the 
manipulation  of  experience,  should  thereupon  conclude  that  real- 
ity itself  is  made  up  of  mathematical  elements.  By  any  such 
procedure  the  experience  we  started  out  to  explain  is  simply 
explained  away. 

Both  the  mystic  and  the  intellectualist  recognize  this  at  times. 
Plotinus  can  be  an  excellent  dialectician;  and  Hegel  recognizes 

1  It  is  declared  to  be  "above  knowledge,"  and,  equally  to  be  the  "super- 
unknown,"—  inrtp  yvuMTiv,  and  inrepdyixaffTos.  Cf.  the  opening  paragraph  of  the 
Mystic  Theology  of  the  Pseudo-Dionysius:  Migne,—  Patrol,  gr.,  Ill,  p.  996.  The 
terms  used  to  describe  it  are  all  negative;  but  they  all  contain  one  positive  implica- 
tion, namely,  the  absolute  confidence  of  the  individual  mystic  that  it  is  something 
that  is  vastly  more  satisfying  than  anything  that  is  met  with  in  the  region  of  finite 
experience 
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immediacy  as  necessary  to  give  meaning  to  mediation.  Indeed, 
no  great  mind  can  be  summarily  labeled  and  pigeon-holed.  We 
usually  do  violence  to  the  history  of  thought  in  regarding  a 
philosopher  too  exclusively  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  domi- 
nant emphases.  This  is  done,  not  merely  in  the  interest  of  sim- 
plification, but  also  in  order  to  aid  in  the  analysis  of  the  philo- 
sophical situation ;  and  it  is  at  least  partly  justified  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  through  such  dominant  emphases  that  a  philosopher 
exerts  his  chief  influence  upon  his,  and  the  following  genera- 
tions. The  many  qualifications  and  reservations  that  in  his  own 
thinking  he  more  or  less  consciously,  more  or  less  instinctively 
made,  may  fairly  be  ignored  when  he  has  not  succeeded  in  con- 
necting them  directly  with  his  fundamental  demonstrations  and 
with  the  general  trend  of  his  argument.  Thus  we  can  readily 
define  "the  attitude  of  the  mystic,"  or  "the  position  of  the 
absolute  idealist ; ' '  but  when  we  try  to  fit  any  actual  philosopher 
into  our  definition  we  find  that  it  is  too  narrow  to  hold  him.  All 
definitions  are  misfits  as  applied  to  persons,  at  least  to  genuine 
persons.  In  making  them  we  are  defining  typical  attitudes:  but 
no  person  is  the  embodiment,  and  solely  the  embodiment  of  one 
specific  type.  None  the  less  we  are  bound  to  define  such  types, 
quite  as  much  as  in  any  discussion  we  are  bound  to  single  out 
for  emphasis  special  phases  of  a  problem  or  of  a  situation.  And 
we  shall  probably  always  continue,  no  matter  how  much  we  prize 
historical  accuracy,  yes,  just  because  we  prize  such  accuracy, 
to  hold  that  certain  philosophers  shall  stand  for  certain  types — 
and  that  the  more  surely  in  the  case  of  philosophers  who  have 
been  a  long  time  dead.  Nor  is  this,  as  a  cynic  might  here  inter- 
pose, because  he  is  not  on  hand  to  defend  himself;  but,  rather, 
because,  in  the  perspective  of  time,  the  phase  of  truth  emphasized 
by  a  given  thinker  stands  out  in  special  relief,  and  the  line  of 
his  direct  influence  upon  his  contemporaries  and  successors  is 
generally  traceable  to  that,  rather  than  to  his  half-suppressed 
reservations  and  to  his  chance  utterances  that  indicate  a  larger 
vision  than  that  which  he  has  succeeded  in  making  good.  Thus 
Locke  shall  be  a  typical  representative  of  pure  sensationalism. 
Yet  how  utterly  impossible  it  is  to  fit  the  many  sided  and  often 
illogical  Locke  into  such  a  simple  scheme !  When  one  turns  from 
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(invu's  account  of  Locke's  philosophy  to  the  actual  writings  of 
that  philosopher,  how  partial  and  distorting  his  statement 
appears!  Yet  Webb's  Locke,  though  more  many-sided,  and  in 
some  ways  a  better  photograph  of  the  man,  is,  as  a  philosopher, 
a  far  more  insignificant  person ;  for  that  Locke  was  almost  with- 
out influence  on  the  history  of  thought.  And  almost  every  other 
thinker  has  fared  similarly  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  and 
will  to  the  end  of  time.  The  truth  is  that  we  are  bound,  in  philo- 
sophy as  in  science,  to  do  our  thinking  with  the  aid  of  abstrac- 
tions which  do  not  adequately  represent  any  facts  in  the  rich 
fulness  that  they  have  in  their  concrete  setting. 

For  a  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  holding  equally  in  view 
these  two  sides  of  experience,  the  sensational  and  the  cognitional, 
one  naturally  turns  to  Kant.  To  be  sure,  Kant  frequently  states 
his  case  as  if  he  supposed  that  there  were  two  distinct,  inde- 
pendent and  separable  sources  of  experience,  one  a  posteriori 
and  one  a  priori;  sensation  on  the  one  side,  and  understanding 
and  reason  on  the  other.  "The  matter  only  of  all  phenomena," 
he  writes,  "is  given  us  a  posteriori;  but  their  form  must  be  ready 
for  them  in  the  mind  a  priori,  and  must  therefore  be  capable  of 
being  considered  as  separate  from  all  sensations."1  And  again, 
"Experience  is  no  doubt  the  first  result  of  our  understanding, 
while  employed  in  fashioning  the  raw  material  of  our  sensa- 
tions. '  '2  Or,  once  more,  ' '  There  are  two  stems  of  human  knowl- 
edge, which  perhaps  may  spring  from  a  common  root,  unknown 
to  us,  viz.,  sensibility  and  the  understanding,  objects  being  given 
by  the  former  and  thought  by  the  latter. '  '3  The  careful  student 
of  Kant,  however,  soon  discovers  that  his  language  in  such  pas- 
sages as  those  cited  does  not  fairly  state  his  view;  that  he  is  in 
them  simply  emphasizing  a  fact  that  everyone,  no  matter  how 
confirmed  he  may  be  in  his  idealism,  must  recognize — the  fact, 
namely,  that  actual  experience  cannot  be  deduced  from  thought, 
Hint  one  cannot  understand  experience  by  retiring  to  one's  den 
and  spinning  out  theories ;  that  one  must  sit  at  the  feet  of  Nature 
t»  'jet  one's  data  to  work  with,  must  "interpret"  Nature  and  not 

»  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  p.  18,  MUller. 
2  ///.  p.  1.     (Omitted  in  2d  edition. ) 
3/6.  p.  13. 
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"anticipate"  her.  But  Kant's  arguments  clearly  show,  as  his 
language  frequently  declares,  that  the  distinction  between 
a  priori  and  a  posteriori  is  logical  and  not  temporal ;  that  we  do 
not  first  have  actual  sensations  as  a  given  raw  material  which  is 
afterwards  worked  up  into  the  finished  product  of  experience 
by  the  application  of  the  forms  of  the  understanding,  but  rather, 
that  any  actual  sensation,  however  bare,  if  it  have  any  place  at 
all  in  experience,  is  already,  and  from  the  first,  cast  in  the  mold 
of  the  forms  of  the  understanding. 

And  in  the  work  of  modern  psychologists  we  find  an  equally 
strong  insistence  upon  the  mutual  implication  of  these  two  phases 
in  any  fact  of  experience.  Thus,  however  far  removed  Professor 
James  may  consider  his  own  view  from  that  of  Kant,  probably 
no  one  has  done  more  efficient  service  in  exposing  the  utterly 
fictitious  character  of  the  detached  sensation  items,  the  "simple 
ideas"  of  Locke  and  the  "simple  impressions"  of  Hume,  which 
associationist  psychology  regarded  as  the  initial  data  of  experi- 
ence. Every  datum  of  experience,  he  holds,  is  already  and  from 
the  first  in  its  relational  setting,  and  is  inseparable  therefrom. 
To  be  sure,  he  thinks  that  these  relations  are  themselves  "felt." 
But  his  insistence  upon  this  phase  of  the  situation,  to  an  extent 
which  seems  to  take  away  the  very  meaning  of  relation,  is  appar- 
ently due  to  his  desire  to  register  a  most  emphatic  protest  against 
the  dualism  of  cognition  and  feeling,  against  any  view  that 
would  make  of  these  relations  categories  floating  in  some  tran- 
scendental skyland  of  pure  reason.  They  are,  on  the  contrary, 
part  and  parcel  of  the  data  as  these  are  immediately  experi- 
enced.1 

But  even  when  the  synthesis  of  feeling  and  cognition  has  been 
most  skilfully  effected,  the  result  remains  still  abstract,  the 

1  JAMES:  Psychology,  I,  pp.  245,  353-4,  487,  etc.  It  would  be  interesting  in  this 
connection  to  trace  the  fate  of  associationist  psychology  in  the  hands  of  John  Stuart 
Mill,  especially  as  this  comes  out  in  his  notes  to  his  father's  Analysis  of  the  Human 
Mind.  His  current  criticism  of  this  work  is  to  the  effect  that  his  father  had 
attempted  to  get  more  out  of  the  simple  principles  of  association  than  can  be  got 
from  them.  When  these  principles  have  done  their  work  we  inevitably,  he  con- 
tends, run  out  upon  certain  "ultimates  "  which  must  simply  be  taken  for  granted  in 
all  experience.  These  ultimates  are,  an  identical  self  endowed  with  the  powers  of 
memory  and  expectation,  the  relations  of  quantity,  quality,  resemblance,  etc.  If 
this  is  true,  Mill  is  certainly  nearer  the  a  priori  school  than  he  supposed  himself 
to  be. 
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return  to  experience  has  not  been  realized.  And  for  a  long  time 
it  has  been  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  the  defect  in 
former  efforts  arises  from  the  failure  to  recognize  the  truth 
that  the  will  also  is  a  factor  continuously  present  in  experience, 
and  even  appears  to  be  the  dominant  factor  there.  Modern 
philosophies  take  seriously  Kant's  dictum  of  the  primacy  of  the 
practical  reason,  and  undertake  to  demonstrate  its  validity.  And 
in  this  undertaking  the  philosophers  and  psychologists  are  work- 
ing together.1  And  with  all  alike,  the  will  that  is  now  playing 
the  title  role  is  not  the  Kantian  will  sporting  in  freedom  in  a 
transcendant  realm  and  rejoicing  in  its  contemplation  of  the 
absolute  Good  while  deprived  of  all  effectiveness  in  the  region 
of  actual  experience.  It  is  intimately  integrated  with  all  experi- 
ence, and  is  a  determining  factor  there.  Just  as  ' '  relations ' '  are 
a  part  of  the  life  of  every  feeling,  so  also  is  will.  Every  datum 
of  experience  has  at  once  its  immediate,  presentational,  or  feeling 
aspect,  its  cognitive  or  apperceptive  aspect,  and  its  volitional  or 
purposive  aspect.  But  in  this  trinity  the  will  inevitably  asserts 
itself  as  the  first  person;  it  is  its  very  nature  to  control.  And, 
if  the  will  actually  controls,  utility  must  in  some  sense  be  our 
ultimate  test  alike  of  truth  and  of  reality.  Yet,  psychologically 
regarded,  what  could  be  more  private  and  subjective  than  the 
will?  Is  not  every  case  of  its  assertion  unique,  and  is  it  not 
changing  with  its  every  expression?  The  assertion  of  the  prim- 
acy of  the  will  is  the  assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  the  indi- 

1  This  attitude  is  strikingly  brought  out  in  the  recent  work  of  Professor  James 
and  Mr.  Schiller,  and  of  the  pragmatists  generally,  though  it  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  pragmatists.  Professor  Dewey  enforces  the  same  truth.  (Studies  in  Logical 
Theory.  Cf .  his  review  of  Schiller's  Humanism  in  Psych.  Bull.  1, 10) .  And  Professor 
Ward  writes :  "  In  the  present  day  psychologists  are  coming  more  and  more  generally 
to  insist  that  not  intellect  but  will,  not  cognition  but  conation,  not  sensitivity  but 
activity,  is  the  clue  to  a  true  understanding  of  the  character  and  development  of 

experience The  notion  of  an  independent  realm  of  truth  existing  sub 

specie  ozternitatis  has  literally  no  place  within  the  purview  of  a  psychology  that 
knows  its  business."  (The  British  Journal  of  Psychology, Vol.  I,  p.  20).  Professor 
Mackenzie  has  taken  his  stand  on  the  same  platform.  (Mind,  N.S.  51,  p.  378). 
Even  the  recalcitrant  Mr.  Bradley,  as  we  have  seen  above,  is  forced  to  give  a 
reluctant  assent  to  the  prevailing  tendency.  The  recognition  of  the  part  played  by 
the  will  is  the  most  striking  feature  in  Professor  Royce's  The  World  and  the  Indi- 
riilttiil,  and  the  emphasis  of  the  thoroughgoing  primacy  of  the  practical  reason  is 
fundamental  in  the  work  of  Professor  Howison.  Here  are  men  of  most  divergent 
views,  — and  the  list  might  be  indefinitely  extended,  — but  in  this  important  respect 
the  agreement  between  them  is  profound. 
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vidual.  It  is  a  genuinely  democratic  doctrine,  and  therefore  a 
fair  interpretation  of  the  Zeitgeist.  But  what  is  to  keep  this 
democracy  of  wills  from  anarchy?  In  Plato's  dialogues,  stand- 
ing in  the  shadow  in  the  background,  looms  ever  the  ghost  of 
the  ideal  thinker  whose  opinions  never  waver,  whose  judgment 
never  errs.  Is  there  any  corresponding  ideal  wilier  whose  plan 
may  serve  as  a  standard  for  the  many  independent  wills?  But 
the  very  notion  of  an  objective  pattern  will  seems  to  deplete  the 
notion  of  meaning  as  applied  to  the  many  individual  wills.  And 
the  rebellious  pragmatist  is  at  least  so  far  doing  good  service 
with  his  vigorous  protests  against  the  arrogant  absolutist  who 
would  rob  him  of  his  freedom  at  the  very  moment  when  it  seemed 
to  have  been  finally  won.  Better  rest  in  anarchy  than  revive 
the  old  tyranny. 

But  in  truth  one  cannot  rest  here;  and  modern  forms  of 
voluntarism  of  the  non-absolutist  type  must  meet  the  charge  of 
scepticism — and,  of  course,  scepticism  is  philosophical  anarchy. 
Stet  pro  ratione  voluntas  is  what  the  doctrine  seems  to  imply, 
and  what  is  sometimes  boldly  affirmed  as  its  meaning;  and  this 
seems  to  knock  away  all  the  under-pinnings  from  truth,  and  to 
threaten  the  veriest  reign  of  caprice.  Thus,  once  more,  the  prob- 
lem of  knowledge  is  forced  to  the  front.  Once  more,  the  problem 
becomes  pressing  because  of  the  subjectivism  implied  in  the 
discovery  of  the  seemingly  private  and  individual  character  of 
the  world  as  known,  and  of  the  apparent  isolation  of  the  indi- 
vidual knower,  and  the  shifting  nature  of  the  standards  by  means 
of  which  he  measures  truth.  And  the  emphasis  qf  the  will,  which 
to-day  is  shouted  in  the  market  place  and  re-echoed  in  the  schools, 
makes  this  problem  more  formidable  than  ever  before.  As  long 
as  the  difficulty  was  stated  in  terms  of  the  contrast  between 
reason  and  sense  it  was  a  relatively  simple  way  of  escape  to  seek 
the  fixed  and  the  objective  and  the  universal,  which  the  senses 
nowhere  present,  in  the  ideas,  or  objects  of  reason,  by  means  of 
which  the  fleeting  things  of  sense  are  grasped  and  held  by 
thought.  But  if  reason  and  all  its  machinery  be,  as  it  has  become 
the  fashion  to  affirm,  but  an  imperfect  device  that  arises  in 
response  to,  and  is  determined  by,  practical  needs  as  they  appear, 
does  it  not  thereby  become  utterly  plastic  and  untrustworthy — 
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a  mere  makeshift  that  may  be  expected  at  any  time  to  give  way 
to  other  makeshifts?  Yet,  if  this  is  true,  the  will  which  is  thus 
made  the  source  of  all  reality  is  itself  sheer  formless  spontaneity, 
and,  as  such,  utterly  unintelligible.  If  the  newer  view  is  inevi- 
tably brought  to  this  pass,  it  most  assuredly  refutes  itself.  And 
some  of  the  things  that  are  written  by  the  more  boisterous  parti- 
sans of  the  doctrine  seem  to  bring  us  to  the  very  brink  of  this 
abyss.  It  is  perhaps  inevitable  that,  in  the  reaction  against  the 
earlier  sensationalism  and  the  earlier  intellectualism,  there 
should  now  appear  an  over-emphasis  of  that  phase  of  the  situa- 
tion which  both  these  schools  of  thought  largely  ignored;  and  it 
is  not  an  unmixed  evil  that  such  should  be  the  case.  It  brings 
into  sharper  relief  the  corrective  phase,  more  clearly  points  the 
actual  problem,  and  prevents  the  ready  acceptance  of  all-too-easy 
solutions  that  are  offered. 

Where,  then,  are  we  to  look,  in  view  of  these  modern  develop- 
ments, for  a  criterion  of  the  true  and  the  false,  of  good  and  evil  ? 
The  answer  is  heard  on  all  sides:  the  true  and  the  good  is  that 
which  works,  wrhich  satisfies.  Nor,  if  the  will,  or  purpose,  be  a 
determining  factor,  is  any  other  answer  conceivable.  But  the 
answer  is  by  no  means  free  from  ambiguity.  If  the  word  satis- 
faction is  taken  in  a  loose  and  general  sense,  there  is  no  view, 
and  no  deed,  which  may  not  at  some  time,  somewhere,  and  for 
some  one,  meet  the  requirement  of  this  criterion;  and  thus  the 
distinction  between  truth  and  falsehood,  good  and  evil,  would 
appear  to  be  wholly  arbitrary.  The  great  desideratum,  then,  of 
modern  voluntarisms  that  refuse  to  be  caught  in  the  absolutist 
drag-net,  is,  to  find  a  fixed;  to  find  in  the  modern  "flowing  philo- 
sophy" something  that  will  play  the  part  of  Heraclitus's  Logos 
that  was  supposed  "to  guide  all  things  through  all  things."  If 
only  matter  could  be  regarded  as  permanent,  then  conceivably 
mind  might  be  viewed,  or  at  least  pictured,  as  just  a  stream  in 
ceaseless  change ;  similarly,  if  mind  could  be  regarded  as  perma- 
nent, matter  might  be  viewed  as  just  incessantly  changing.  But 
if  nowhere  a  permanent  of  any  kind  is  found,  then  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  either  the  stream  of  consciousness  or  the  stream  of 
material  occurrences  could  even  be  known  as  such.  The  situa- 
tion is  much  as  if  one  should  try  to  make  intelligible  the  notion 
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of  a  kaleidoscopic  eye,  accompanied  by  a  chameleon  memory  and 
shifting  aims,  trying  to  grasp  in  view  a  perpetually  dissolving 
field.  Moreover,  apart  from  the  difficulty  in  conceiving  the  sit- 
uation which  extreme  forms  of  pragmatism  conjure  up,  no 
philosophy  will  ever  be  convincing  until  it  is  able  to  give  some 
more  serious  explanation  than  pragmatism  has  yet  essayed  of 
that  stubborn  grain  in  things  that  mind  must  reckon  with,  and 
of  that  structure  of  reason  that,  apparently  equally  stubborn, 
determines  the  meaning  of  matter. 

In  seeking  an  escape  from  the  frenzy  of  the  flux-philosophy 
of  our  day  by  a  resort  to  materialism,  the  way  proves  to  be  about 
as  effectually  barred  by  the  recent  work  of  the  physicists  them- 
selves in  clearing  their  ultimate  conceptions  from  contradiction 
as  it  is  by  the  philosophical  arguments  of  phenomenalism. 
Equally  vain  is  it  to  seek  refuge  in  a  world  of  immutable  ideas, 
standing  over  against,  and  in  sharpest  contrast  with,  the  chang- 
ing world  of  sense,  once  for  all  eternally  realized,  self -existent, 
self-sufficient;  or  conceived,  perhaps,  as  the  thoughts  of  a  uni- 
versal God-consciousness  that  thinks  all  things  totum  simul  under 
the  form  of  eternity.  Thinking,  thoughts,  ideas,  consciousness, 
are  terms  which,  when  applied  to  such  an  all-inclusive  being, 
change  their  meaning ;  that  is,  they  are  no  longer  properly  applic- 
able. Idealistic  other-worldliness,  as  such  views  might  be  called, 
solves  no  real  problem,  and  is  indeed  unintelligible,  as  Aristotle 
early  showed. 

Equally  vain  and  verbal  is  the  attempt  to  find  the  permanent 
in  some  mysterious  hidden  psychical  entity,  of  which  all  that 
can  be  said  is  that  it  is  supposed  to  remain  a  self -identical  sub- 
stratum that  somehow  supports  and  grounds  the  changing  world 
of  experience.  Belief  in  such  a  reality,  like  the  similar  belief  in 
matter  substratum,  is  simply  a  crystallization  of  our  belief  in  the 
utter  dependableness  of  things;  of  our  belief  that  though  all 
things  move,  and  "line  in  Nature  is  not  found,"  none  the  less, 
this  old  world  of  ours,  and  even  its  wayward  human  denizens,  can 
be  relied  upon;  there  is  a  sure  drift  in  things,  all  is  not  "sliding 
to  confusion,"  psycho-cosmical  plans  are  being  carried  out. 

But,  it  will  be  urged,  this  demand  for  a  fixed  is  just  a  return 
to  the  older  idealism,  which  was  after  all  a  sort  of  sublimated 
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realism.1  It  is  the  very  nature  of  the  will  as  it  manifests  itself 
in  our  experience  to  change,  and  "grow  with  what  it  feeds  on." 
Here  is,  no  doubt,  a  real  dilemma:  will,  to  be  effective,  presup- 
poses certain  dispositions  both  in  the  subject  and  in  the  world 
of  objects  in  which  it  is  to  find  expression;  on  the  other  hand, 
these  dispositions  get  their  validity  in  their  sufficiency  to  satisfy 
human  purposes,  that  is,  in  the  spontaneous  affirmation  of  the 
will.  Now  it  is  indeed  true  that,  if  the  modern  developments  to 
which  I  have  been  referring  above  are  well  grounded,  we  cannot 
simply  find  our  desired  fixed  by  defining  the  nature  of  the  will 
in  terms  of  some  ideal  pattern,  say  the  form  of  the  absolute  good, 
to  which  the  individual  will  must  conform.  That  would  mean 
once  more  seeking  the  real  outside  of  the  region  of  actual  expe- 
rience. But  it  by  no  means  follows  from  this  that  the  self  has 
no  definite  and  permanent  structure,  and  that  there  is  no  fixed 
grain  in  things.  What  does  follow  is  the  necessity  of  a  revision 
of  the  conception  of  the  fixed.  The  fixed  itself  must  be  conceived 
dynamically ;  it  must  be  caught  in  the  act,  and  it  must  be  found 
in  actual  experience.  This  is  something  that  thought  can  con- 
ceive though  sense  cannot  picture. 

In  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon,  Socrates  is  asked  for  a  defi- 
nition of  the  good.  "What  do  you  mean,"  he  replies  (I  para- 
phrase the  discussion.),  "what  is  good  for  hunger,  for  a  fever, 
for  sore  eyes?"  "No,"  the  reply  is,  "I  want  to  know  what 
the  good  is."  "Well,"  answered  Socrates,  "if  you  want  a  defi- 
nition of  a  good  that  is  good  for  nothing,  I  neither  know  nor  care 
to  know  of  any  such  thing."  The  emphasis  of  the  will  that  is 
characteristic  of  modern  discussions  in  philosophy  is  a  return 
to  the  practical  individualism  of  Socrates,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  will  is  now  conceived,  while  still  individual,  as  deter- 
mining not  merely  conduct  in  the  narrower  sense,  and  thus  being 
an  afVair  <>!'  ethics,  but  as  determining  equally  the  nature  of 
thought  and  reality,  and  thus  becoming  a  fundamental  principle 
in  epistemology.  This  emphasis,  however,  of  the  part  played  by 
the  will  seems  to  leave  experience,  mind  and  matter  included,  in 
a  state  of  utter  plasticity  and  restlessness,  and  therefore  to  make 

1  So  Aristotle,  for  example,  dubs  the  Platonists'  ideas,  "things  of  sense 
eternalized." 
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knowledge  of  any  kind  possible.  And  yet,  however  convinced 
we  may  be  of  the  relativity  of  experience  to  an  experiencer,  and 
of  the  dominance  of  purpose  in  the  determination  of  the  char- 
acter which  the  world  as  experienced  shall  assume,  it  is  an  all 
too  obvious  fact  that  things  are  not  wholly  plastic  to  our  pur- 
poses, and  that  the  "laws  of  reason"  are  as  inexorable  as  the 
course  of  things.  If,  and  in  so  far  as,  the  will  is  primate,  one 
is  bound  to  seek  in  the  very  constitution  of  the  purposive  activ- 
ity the  principles  that  will  account  at  once  for  that  grain  in 
things  and  that  structure  of  reason. 

In  the  nai'f  objectivism  of  earlier  and  cruder  efforts  of  reason 
one  seeks  the  fixed  bluntly  in  ' the  nature  of  things. '  "I  stand, ' ' 
said  Patrick  Henry,  "on  the  solid  ground  of  fact."  Of  course: 
that  is  where  we  all  intend  to  stand.  But  a  little  reflection  shows 
that  if  one  take  this  phrase  to  mean  that  one  should  rest  in  the 
simple  and  direct  impressions  that  one  gets,  as  we  say,  in  the 
presence  of  objects,  the  solid  ground  of  fact  melts  to  shifting 
sand.  Those  simple  and  immediate  impressions,  taken  simply 
at  their  face  value,  turn  out  to  be  what  is  most  subjective  and 
private  and  unreliable.  It  is  thus  that  objects  might  appear  to 
the  placid  and  doubt-free  mind  of  the  ruminating  cow.  In  truth, 
the  ground  of  fact  becomes  solid  only  in  so  far  as  the  facts  are 
significant,  and  they  become  such  by  reference  to  other  experi- 
ence; in  other  words,  by  being  taken,  not  in  the  directness  of 
intuition,  but  in  a  context,  by  being  lifted  out  of  the  immediacy 
of  sense  and  conceived  in  a  net-work  of  thought  relations. 

For  example,  suppose  that  one  is  working  in  a  laboratory. 
As  scientist  the  object  directly  before  him  (which,  be  it  noted, 
is  already  conceived  in  a  thought  context,  and  is  not  merely  a 
direct  impression)  suggests  to  his  mind  a  problem  or  a  variety 
of  problems.  For  successful  dealing  with  these  problems  he 
must,  indeed,  have  sharp  eyes.  He  must  see  what  is  there  before 
him.  But  it  is  by  no  means  wholly  with  the  eyes  that  one  sees. 
Seeing  requires  the  power  of  nice  discrimination,  and  this 
involves  the  continual  reference  to  facts  not  immediately  present 
to  sense  which  are  held  over  in  thought,  and  this  process  is  deter- 
mined throughout  by  the  specific  purposes  one  has  in  view.  Thus 
the  immediate  impression  grows  definite  and  objective  by  being 
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taken  in  a  context  that  is  not  directly  present  to  sense.  One 
might  stupidly  stare  at  the  thing  to  the  day  of  doom,  it  might 
be  photographed  with  the  utmost  nicety  on  the  sense  of  vision 
so  that  its  picture  might  be  called  up  at  will,  but  one  would  not 
thereby  be  a  whit  nearer  a  scientific  discovery.  And  if  one  is  to 
be  truly  successful  in  science  one  must  have  a  genius  for  discov- 
ering remote  connections,  half -hidden  relations,  similarities  and 
differences  that  are  hardly  more  than  hinted  at  by  the  object 
lying  there  on  one's  table.  Thus  is  one  led  to  frame  hypotheses 
that  lift  the  object  clear  out  of  its  isolation  as  a  simple  sense 
presentation,  and  give  it  its  true  significance  in  its  relationships 
with  other  objects  that  do  not  appear,  relationships  that  are 
finally  formulated  as  the  laws  of  science.  In  this  process  per- 
cepts, or  objects  of  direct  intuition,  are  continually  being  trans- 
formed into  concepts,  or  objects  of  thought.  But  this  procedure 
does  not  take  us  further  and  further  away  from  the  reality  of 
the  physical  object  in  question.  On  the  contrary,  it  gives  us  an 
ever  truer  account  of  its  real  meaning.  Were  this  not  the  case, 
science  would  be  an  idle  game.  But  the  proof  that  it  is  not  such 
an  idle  game  is  found  in  its  utility.  The  results  reached  are 
properly  called  knowledge,  for  they  give  power  to  control  and 
use  real  occurrences  in  the  region  of  subsequent  experience. 
When,  after  careful  investigation,  we  have  grasped  the  particular 
experience  in  its  larger  relational  setting,  and  fixed  its  meaning 
there — have  conceived  it  "under  the  reign  of  law" — we  can  no 
longer  regard  the  now  significant  object  as  being  merely  a  bit 
of  private  experience.  We  fully  count  upon  and  demand  the 
agreement  of  our  fellow-workers  with  our  own  clearly  established 
results,  for  we  feel  that  we  have  at  last  in  some  measure  touched 
the  solid  ground  of  fact. 

Thus  one  comes  to  believe  that  what  is  truly  fixed  and  depend- 
able, even  in  the  physical  order,  is  just  its  real  ideal  significance 
— the  immediate  experience  as  transformed  by  thought.  It  is 
but  a  short  step  from  this  to  the  conclusion  that  the  significance 
of  the  real  is  wholly  exhausted  in  its  ideal  or  universal  meaning. 
Yet  it  is  obvious  that  the  ideal  meaning  in  question  is  always  the 
ideal  meaning  of  just  these  facts  of  immediate  experience  pre- 
cisely as  they  there  occur.  It  is  a  common  charge  against  Hegel- 
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ianism  that  it  has  not  a  sufficient  respect  for  immediacy.  One 
moves  in  that  philosophy  continually  in  the  region  of  "con- 
cepts. ' '  If  the  Hegelian  mentions  immediacy,  it  is  only  that  he 
may  cry  with  his  next  breath,  "unclean!"  The  dialectic  pro- 
cess thus  results  in  a  diaphanous  procession  of  concepts  whose 
terms  are  always  simply  other  concepts.  The  air  is  thin  on 
these  vertiginous  heights,  and  the  warm-blooded  world  of  expe- 
rience seems  far  away,  and  one  longs  to  get  back  to  it  even  if  the 
return  be  a  descent.  To  seek  the  fixed  upon  which  knowledge 
shall  depend  in  a  region  of  such  pure  thought  is  to  seek  it  in  the 
abstract  realm  of  merely  formal  logic. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  barren  abstractions  in  which  both  of 
the  above  mentioned  tendencies  in  philosophy  are  apt  to  leave 
us,  the  obvious  next  step  is  to  seek  the  fixed,  that  is,  the  organizing 
principle  which  shall  make  experience  intelligible,  in  the  very 
heart  of  experience  itself.  And,  under  the  influence  of  present- 
day  dominant  interests,  the  clue  is  now  sought  in  the  conception 
of  purpose.  Experience  is  a  process,  and,  as  such,  it,  or  any  por- 
tion of  it,  becomes  intelligible  only  when  seen  in  the  light  of  the 
end  toward  which  it  tends,  and  in  so  far  as  that  end  can  be,  as 
it  were,  appropriated  by  the  life  of  the  individual  knower.  If, 
however,  the  purpose  in  question  is  taken  simply  as  the  volition 
of  the  present  moment,  it  ceases  to  be  purpose.  Purpose  always 
pre-supposes  a  plan  which  it  is  sought  to  realize,  and  the  plan  is 
not  the  result  but  the  condition  of  the  assertion  of  the  will,  or, 
rather,  it  is  the  other  aspect  of  the  will  itself.  "Is  the  good 
good,"  Socrates  asks  in  the  Euthyphro,  "because  God  wills  it, 
or  does  God  will  it  because  it  is  good?"  And  a  similar  doubt 
arises  with  regard  to  the  satisfaction  in  which  the  utility  test  of 
truth,  as  the  modern  voluntarist  employs  it,  rests  the  case  of 
epistemology :  Does  the  result  satisfy  because  I  happen  to  like 
it,  or  do  I  like  it  because  it  is  satisfying? 

To  attempt  to  conceive  of  the  self  as  the  expression  of  a  mass 
of  successive  random  purposes  is  to  give  up  once  for  all  the  task 
of  philosophy,  and  to  invalidate  the  work  of  science  at  the  same 
stroke.  The  truth  is  that  experience,  my  experience,  becomes 
intelligible  for  me  only  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  read  in  the  light 
of  a  system  of  purposes  within  which  each  particular  purpose 
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has  its  place  and  relative  value.  To  be  real  is  to  have  a  life-plan 
and  carry  it  out,  to  be  supremely  real  is  to  have  a  supremely 
worthy  life-plan  and  carry  it  out,  as  Professor  Royce  has  shown. 
Moreover,  no  purpose  of  mine  gets  defined  save  in  reference  to 
other  purposive  beings,  and  through  the  medium  of  an  actual 
common  fund  of  experience.  That  is,  neither  do  the  items  of 
my  experience  occur  isolated  from  the  total  sphere  of  experience 
that  constitutes  my  world  and  my  life,  nor  does  this  sphere  have, 
even  for  me,  objective  value  save  in  so  far  as  it  is  conceived  in 
intimate  inter-relationship  with  the  lives  of  other  persons.  Thus 
the  pre-condition  of  the  intelligibility  of  the  world  of  experience 
is  the  fixing  of  the  process  through  the  discovery  of  the  structure 
of  the  purposive  activity  of  the  reasonable  agents  whose  inter- 
twined lives  constitute  that  world. 

But  the  modern  pragmatist  will  have  nothing  pre-determined. 
The  will  which  he  makes  supreme  is  devoid  of  any  definite  struc- 
ture ;  its  every  expression  is,  so  to  speak,  ad  hoc. 

The  situation  may  further  be  defined  as  follows :  Psychology 
ever  since  the  day  of  Descartes  has  been  hampered  by  a  too  abso- 
lute and  rigid  separation  of  thought  and  things,  of  mind  and 
matter;  and  many  of  its  most  perplexing  problems  have  arisen 
because  this  separation  was  made  hard  and  fast.  Psychology 
was  wholly  an  affair  of  mind,  the  science  of  what  goes  on 
within ;  physics  was  wholly  an  affair  of  matter,  the  science  of 
what  goes  on  without.  Modern  psychology  is  coming  clearly  to 
realize  that  many  of  these  problems  should  have  been  answered 
by  never  being  put.  Its  standpoint  is  not  that  of  mind  per  se, 
but  rather  that  of  experience — of  experience  as  individualized 
in  the  private  life  of  an  individual  knower.1  So  for  a  time 
philosophy,  under  the  influence  of  the  same  dualism,  wavered 
between  a  materialism  that  could  find  no  room  for  "spirit  and 
spontaneity,"  and  an  idealism  that  could  find  no  room  for  any- 
thing else.  The  standpoint  of  philosophy  to-day  should  rather 
be  that  of  spiritualism.2  It  is  the  standpoint  of  experience  as 

1  Cf.  Professor  Ward's  article  on  the  Definition  of  Psychology,  in  The  British 
Journal  of  Psychology,  Vol.  1,  No.  1. 

2  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  this  excellent  and  expressive  word  should  have 
acquired  such  bad  odor  as  to  make  it  almost  disreputable.     That  is  unfortunately 
the  fate  of  many  excellent  things,  and  corrtiptio  optimi  pessima  est.    In  truth,  it 
stands  for  concrete  as  opposed  to  other-worldly  idealism. 
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made  intelligible  through  reference  to  the  reality  that  includes 
and  evaluates  the  distinctions  of  mind  and  matter,  of  subject  and 
object.  Its  point  of  view  might  perhaps  be  called  that  of  neo- 
spiritualism,  if  the  neo  is  taken  to  emphasize  the  individual  or 
personal  character  of  the  spirit  intended.  It  is  spiritualism 
grown  democratic,  and  it  becomes  such  largely  through  the 
emphasis  of  the  part  played  throughout  the  range  of  experience 
by  the  will,  for  the  will  is  preeminently  personal. 

If,  now,  we  wish  to  discover  the  fixed,  we  must  seek  it  in  the 
process  itself.  Hegel  attempted  a  vivisection  of  mind,  and  in  so 
far  was  on  the  right  track ;  what  is  now  called  for  is  a  vivisection 
of  spirit.  Thus  alone  can  the  process  that  experience  is,  be  ren- 
dered intelligible.  But  when  we  essay  this  we  cease  to  have  the 
scorn  for  the  earlier  efforts  of  philosophy  that  some  modern  writ- 
ers affect.  For  making  the  process  intelligible  is,  inevitably,  bring- 
ing it  under  the  forms  of  reason,  fixing  it  by  grasping  its  mean- 
ing. In  other  words,  we  now  discover  that  the  will  itself  is  unin- 
telligible and  unreal  when  detached  from  the  emotive  and  cogni- 
tional  factors;  will,  in  its  every  actual  appearance,  does,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  cotton  to  the  self  in  its  larger  and  more  inclusive 
unity.  This  direct  appropriation  in  the  context  of  my  larger 
experience  gives  it  a  warmth  and  vitality  analogous  to  the 
traits  of  feeling  in  its  narrower  usage  as  restricted  to  the  sphere  of 
sense — and  that  no  matter  how  far  it  may  carry  me  into  the 
region  of  abstract  speculation.  And,  similarly,  will  as  it  actually 
is,  is  always  subservient  to  an  end  pre-conceived.  It  is  this  pre- 
conceiving of  the  end  that  gives  it  its  form  and  makes  it  intellig- 
ible, and  at  the  same  time  makes  it  genuinely  will.  Without 
this,  it  is  simply  the  abstraction,  blind  necessity.  Nor  is  this 
enough.  If  one  is  to  discover  a  principle  that  will  make  experi- 
ence intelligible,  the  different  ends  of  volition  cannot  be  judged 
simply  each  by  itself  as  it  arises;  they  must  be  evalued  in  their 
inter-relationship  as  together  revealing  the  more  comprehensive 
end  that  insures  the  ampler  satisfaction.  And  while  the  evalu- 
ating judgment,  empirically  regarded,  is  the  judgment  of  the 
present  moment,  it  gets  its  validity,  and  gains  my  confidence, 
only  in  so  far  as  I  think  it,  however  confusedly,  as  falling  within 
the  larger  plan  which  is  not  merely  now,  nor  was,  nor  will  be, 
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but  eternally  is.  As  the  parent  of  modern  pragmatism  in  his 
most  recent  account  of  the  doctrine  declares,  it  is  not  in  action 
that  the  test  of  truth  and  reality  is  to  be  sought,  for  action  wants 
an  end,  and  the  end  must  be  something  of  general  description. 
It  is  thus,  after  all,  general  ideas  that  are  the  true  interpreters 
of  experience.  Truth  is  rather  measured  by  the  way  in  which 
the  actions  to  which  a  view  may  lead  conduce  to  "concrete  rea- 
sonableness."1 Were  this  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  gener- 
ally accepted,  pragmatism  would  once  more  return  to  the  fold 
of  genuine  idealism. 

The  modern  tendencies  to  which  we  have  been  referring  in 
this  paper  bring  out  with  great  clearness  the  triumph  of  dynamic 
over  static  conceptions  of  reality  and  truth.  The  conception  of 
activity  is  fundamental,  that  of  rest  is  derivative  from  it.  In 
knowing,  the  mind  is  active  and  creative,  and  not  merely  recep- 
tive. But  if  this  is  so,  it  cannot  be  in  any  sense  knowledge  that 
results,  provided  the  activity  in  question  is  formless  and  blind. 
And  if  the  form  is  itself  regarded  as  wholly  fluent  it  becomes, 
in  spite  of  us,  formless.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  form 
must  be  sought  in  a  static  plan,  external  to  the  process  and  con- 
straining us  therein,  but  rather  that  the  solvent  conception  must 
be  sought  in  the  notion  of  self -activity.  And  this  is  what  the 
older  idealisms  at  their  best  have  all  been  trying  to  show.  It 
may  have  been  hard  for  them  to  keep  the  "ideas"  from  becom- 
ing petrified  "in  heaven,"  but  they  at  least  intended  them  to 
stand  for  the  native  structure  of  self-active  reason,  self -put  and 
self -realizing.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  in  Plato's  last  and 
longest  work  one  does  not  hear  tell  of  the  "ideas"  as  such.  This 
is  no  indication  that  he  had  abandoned  his  earlier  view,  for  the 
deeper  and  truer  conception  of  that  view  in  terms  of  self-activity 
has  taken  its  place." 

The  newer  views  are  not,  then,  of  value  as  displacing  the  older 
idealisms,  but  rather  because  they  help  to  keep  them  from  slip- 
ping off  into  the  region  of  mere  intellectualism.  The  organizing 
principle  still  is  necessary,  if  experience  is  to  be  made  at  all  intel- 
ligible. From  this  we  do  not  escape.  And  will,  by  itself  consid- 

i  See  Baldwin's  Dictionary,  sub  pragmatism. 
2Cf.     The  Laws,  Book  10. 
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ered,  does  not  furnish  any  such  principle,  any  more  than  does 
feeling.  Nor  does  the  hand-to-mouth  method  of  the  philosoph- 
ical opportunism  with  which  the  pragmatist  seems  to  be  con- 
tented, meet  the  requirement.  I  may  not,  in  the  words  of  the 
familiar  hymn,  "ask  to  see  the  distant  scene;"  I  may  insist  that 
"one  step  is  enough  for  me."  But  I  must  believe  that  there  is 
a  distant  scene  to  which  the  steps  as  they  come  one  by  one  are, 
or  may  be,  surely  leading.  And  it  is  not  enough  to  seek  to  place 
the  categories  in  the  light  of  their  genesis  in  response  to  the 
needs  of  any  given  situation  as  it  arises.  Their  inter-relationship 
in  weaving  the  framework  of  the  life-plan,  my  life-plan,  must 
be  exhibited.1 

Professor  James  seems  to  waver  between  feeling  and  will  as 
the  organizing  principle  of  experience,  but  he  has  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  showing  how  either  is  competent  to  serve  in  this  capac- 
ity— or  both  combined.  One  thing,  however,  he  seems  bent  on 
doing,  namely,  reducing  the  factor  of  cognition  to  feeling.2  Yet 
even  if  cognition  is  unintelligible  apart  from  the  correlated 
aspects  of  feeling  and  volition,  that  is  surely  no  warrant  for 
reducing  it  to  these.  The  most  that  Professor  James's  arguments 
may  be  said  to  show  is,  that  the  cognitive  factor  must  also  be 
appropriated,  taken  up  into  the  life,  warmed  to  the  bosom,  of 
the  individual  knower.  It  is,  in  other  words,  just  the  phase  of 
truth  that  the  mystic  is  always  insisting  upon.  But  it  is  a  fallacy 
to  argue  that  because,  in  this  sense,  the  feeling  aspect  is  always 
found,  it  is  mere  feeling  that  is  present.  The  ambiguity  of  the 
word  feeling  covers  the  fallacy.  The  peculiar  mark  of  the 
mystic's  feeling,  as  of  that  which  can  in  any  sense  be  said  to  be 
found  in  the  cognitive  relations,  is  its  transcendence  of  the  tem- 
poral limitations,  which  is  not  true  of  feeling  as  confined  to  the 
region  of  sense.  This  means  that  it  is  still  cognition  that  we  are 

1  Mr.  Schiller's  interesting  discussion  of  Aristotle's  Mpyeia  a.Ktrri<ria.s  [Human- 
ism, p.  205  seq.]  is  signflcant  as  the  attempt  of  another  pragmatist  to  find  a  fixed 
that  will  set  the  actual  values  in  experience  and  at  the  same  time  be  thoroughly 
dynamic.     To  be  sure,  he  conceives  it  as  simply  coming  at  the  end  of  the  process, 
as  a  distant  goal,  but  if  it  is  for  me  my  goal,  must  it  not  be  the  goal  that  I  am 
actually  now  aiming  at,  and  in  my  efforts  fumbling  after?    It  would  certainly  have 
to  be,  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  use  in  fixing  the  values  of  present  experience. 

2  Cf.  his  article  on  A  World  of  Pure  Experience  in  the  Journal  of  Philosophy, 
Psychology  and  Scientific  Methods,  Vol.  I,  pp.  539  seq. 
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concerned  with — the  despised  universal  factor — and  that  it  is 
not  resolved  into  feeling :  although  even  this  factor  must  be  inti- 
mately interwoven  with  my  life. 

These  things  the  modern  tendencies  enforce :  the  universality 
of  the  dynamic  standpoint,  the  concrete  character  of  experience, 
and  its  inevitable  anthropocentric  reading.  But  idealism  is  not 
thereby  routed ;  in  intellect  still  is  found  the  organizing  principle 
that  makes  experience  intelligible;  but  it  is  intellect  conceived 
as  immanent  in  the  process  of  experience,  and  not  merely  tran- 
scendent. And,  inasmuch  as  the  fixed  standard  is  found  in  the 
life  of  the  individual  knower,  the  result  is,  to  use  Professor 
Howison's  phrase,  personal  idealism. 

There  are,  according  to  Aristotle,  two  classes  of  philosophers, 
those  who  begin  with  chaos,  and  those  who  begin  with  Zeus, — sc., 
1 '  the  Absolute. ' '  But  there  is  a  third  way  open :  to  carry  the 
individual  self  into  the  eternal  order.  And  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  pragmatist  in  the  polemical  zeal  of  his  anti- 
absolutism  should  accept  the  exhaustiveness  of  the  Aristotelian 
pair  of  alternatives,  and  in  running  way  from  the  Absolute  fall 
upon  chaos.  For  out  of  mere  chaos  only  chaos  could  come. 
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VI 

SOME  PROBLEMS  IN  EVOLUTION  AND 
EDUCATION 

ERNEST  NORTON  HENDERSON 

Two  conceptions,  springing  from  the  study  of  the  process  of 
organic  evolution,  are  especially  significant  from  their  bearing 
on  the  theory  of  education.  These  are  the  notions  of  the 
significance  of  infancy,  emphasized  especially  by  John  Fiske, 
and  the  opinion  that  acquired  characters  are  not  inherited, 
entertained  by  the  Neo-Darwmians.  The  former  conception  has 
been  extensively  used  to  interpret  the  educational  process.  It  is 
the  central  thought  in  President  Butler's  essay  on  the  "Meaning 
of  Education,"  and  has  won  its  way  into  the  books  on  genetic 
psychology.  We  now  recognize  the  helplessness  of  infancy  as  a 
condition  of  the  superior  efficiency  of  the  adult  human  being. 
"Man  has  to  do  so  many  and  such  complicated  things,"  said 
Mr.  Fiske,  "that  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  be  adequately 
prepared  for  them  through  an  inheritance  of  instincts."  Hence 
instead  of  this,  we  possess  an  inherited  capacity  to  learn.  The 
simpler  the  way  of  life, — the  fewer  the  emergencies, — the  greater 
the  certainty  that  an  instinctive  equipment  will  be  sufficient  to 
preserve  the  individual,  at  least  long  enough  to  ensure  the 
preservation  of  the  species.  In  consequence,  the  lower  the 
order  of  its  being,  the  more  likely  will  it  be  that  the  young  of  a 
species  will  be  born  fully  able  to  take  care  of  themselves ;  and  if 
we  carry  our  research  far  enough,  we  shall  find  species,  the 
young  of  which  are  quite  as  competent  as  the  adults  to  carry  on, 
in  the  given  environment,  the  activities  of  life. 

The  idea  of  Mr.  Fiske  seems  to  the  ordinary  observer 
certainly  true  and  significant.  It  is  remarkable  how  helpless  the 
human  infant  is,  how  efficient  the  offspring  of  the  fish  or  the 
worm.  It  is  even  possible  to  carry  the  thought  one  step  further, 
and  affirm  that  the  young  of  some  orders  are  still  more  capable 
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of  sustaining  life  than  the  parent.  The  lower  types  of  repro- 
duction,— fission,  encystation,  etc.,  give  rise  to  forms  that  from 
size  or  structure  are  better  adapted  to  the  environment  than  the 
parent.  The  seed  of  the  annual  plant  survives  during  the  winter 
that  proves  too  severe  for  the  powers  of  resistance  of  the  mature 
organism.  Reproduction,  say  the  biologists,  is  a  method  of 
adaptation.  It  means  the  birth  of  a  new  generation  better  fitted 
than  the  parent  one  to  the  conditions  of  life  that  have  come  to 
prevail . 

Let  us  return  for  a  moment  to  Mr.  Fiske's  proposition.  The 
helplessness  of  the  human  infant  exists  that  it  may  learn  more, 
that  it  may  acquire  the  multitudinous  aptitudes  requisite  in  the 
efficient  adult.  But  we  cannot  say  of  it  as  of  the  baser  progeny 
that  it  is  better  adapted  to  prevailing  conditions  than  are  those 
from  whom  it  sprang.  Can  it  be  possible  that  it  is  capable  of 
becoming  so,  and  that  the  birth  of  a  new  generation,  with  man 
as  with  the  lower  orders  of  life,  is  the  herald  of  a  new  era  into 
which  it  is  impossible  for  the  older  race  to  enter  ? 

Mr.  Fiske's  statement  does  not,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  see, 
direct  our  attention  to  this  aspect  of  the  case.  We  are  told  that 
it  is  impossible  for  an  individual  to  get  along  in  human  society 
by  means  of  a  merely  instinctive  equipment.  The  conditions  are 
such  as  can  be  met  not  by  mechanism,  but  only  by  intelligence 
and  reason  backed  by  a  treasury  of  extensive  experience.  Why 
should  this  be  so  ?  Is  it  because  the  environment  of  man  is  so 
complicated  ?  Complexity  seems  hardly  a  bar  to  the  success  of 
the  mechanical  processes.  But  if  complexity  carries  with  it 
variability,  then  mechanism  might  well  be  baffled;  and  this,  I 
venture  to  say,  is  the  true  reason  for  the  need  of  intelligence  and 
for  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  instinctive  equipment.  A  species 
adapted  to  an  environment  in  which  the  unexpected  is  a  fairly 
constant  factor,  will  find  a  tendency  to  act  in  a  blind  routine 
way  a  decided  bar  to  success  in  life.  For  the  young  to  be 
provided  at  birth  with  instincts  to  do  just  as  the  adult  does 
would  mean  more  power  to  get  on  so  long  as  conditions  remain 
the  same,  but  utter  inefficiency  provided  these  conditions  change. 
The  only  reason  why  the  child  cannot  be  with  advantage  to 
himself  a  complete  epitome  of  the  man,  is  that  he  will  surely 
not  be  called  upon  to  do  just  what  the  man  has  done. 
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Intelligence  means  the  ability  to  acquire  experience  and  to 
use  it  as  a  key  to  novel  and  unexpected  emergencies.  It  is 
helpless  without  experience,  and  experience  cannot  be  inherited 
in  a  form  usable  by  reason.  The  species  adapted  to  its  condi- 
tions through  intelligence  must  be  born  without  its  adaptation. 
Can  the  infant  of  such  a  species  be  said  to  be  in  a  better  con- 
dition to  become  adapted  than  its  ancestors  ?  Can  reproduction 
be  said  to  be  everywhere  a  means  of  adaptation  ? 

If  we  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative,  we  can  classify 
the  methods  by  which  the  result  is  gained  into  two  groups.  The 
life  cycle  of  species  belonging  to  one  group  consists  of  stages, 
each  of  which  fits  the  individual  to  an  environmental  condition 
that  recurs  periodically.  The  regular  rhythm  of  life  conditions 
is  met  by  a  regular  succession  of  structures  assumed  by  the 
individual  or  by  the  species.  Alternation  of  generations,  and 
metamorphosis,  both  illustrate  this.  The  successive  stages  in 
such  life  histories  are  not  related  any  more  intimately  than  is 
one  generation  to  another.  But  the  stages  in  a  life  cycle  con- 
sisting of  infancy,  maturity,  and  old  age  are  different  affairs. 
Here  the  education  of  the  infant  is  the  equipment  of  the  adult. 
One  might  expect  a  priori  that  such  a  type  of  life  history  would 
exist  among  species  that  are  compelled  to  cope  with  novel  con- 
ditions. Otherwise,  why  should  not  the  reproduced  form  be 
a  mature  one  from  the  beginning?  A  stage  of  infancy  can  have 
no  function  except  to  prepare  for  unpredictable  changes  in  which 
the  former  generation  is  unable  to  survive. 

These  arguments  are  in  some  measure  speculative  merely. 
Yet  they  seem  to  me  fairly  convincing.  Reproduction  is  a 
means  of  adaptation  to  changed  conditions.  Its  forms  and  the 
life  histories  that  result  depend  upon  the  character  of  the 
changes  for  which  it  provides.  The  first  stage  of  the  reproduced 
form  is  infantile  wherever  the  specific  nature  of  the  changes 
cannot  be  forecast. 

If  we  accept  this  theory  we  are  compelled  to  suppose  that  the 
helplessness  of  the  infant  exists  not  merely  because  the  habits  of 
the  parent  would  be  useless  in  the  new  environment,  but  also 
because  they  would  be  positively  detrimental  to  the  proper 
development  of  the  young.  Discontinuity  in  development  is 
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fundamental  in  evolution.  Permanent  adaptation  is  not  for  the 
individual  but  only  for  the  species.  Such  a  statement  is  easily- 
enough  defended  in  the  case  of  man.  The  modes  of  life  of  our 
ancestors  were  such  as  would  permanently  disqualify  them  from 
entering  into  our  own.  Many  of  the  habits  so  effective  in  one 
generation  have  lost  their  usefulness  in  the  next.  Life  is  in 
generations  because  environments  persistently  defy  control  by 
habitual  methods.  It  is  a  commonplace,  and  doubtless  true,  that 
the  individual  whose  habits  are  formed  finds  it  harder  to  accustom 
himself  to  new  ways  than  one  who  is  unencumbered.  He  is 
fortunate  who  can  thus  revolutionize  himself  at  all. 

But,  some  may  object,  is  not  the  human  being  effective 
largely  through  reason, — a  power  that  is  peculiar  in  that  it 
enables  us  to  deal  with  the  new  situation?  Is  not  the  education 
of  the  human  infant  directed  largely  to  the  task  of  developing  an 
ability  that  can  be  used  in  all  emergencies  rather  than  to  the 
formation  of  specific  habits?  We  may  answer  these  questions 
with  a  qualified  affirmative.  However  distinctive  a  quality  of 
man  reason  may  be,  however  much  the  education  of  to-day  may 
aim  at  the  liberalizing  principle  rather  than  at  the  enslaving 
habit,  we  must  admit  that  the  control  of  all  acts  by  reason  is  an 
impossibility.  No  one  can  get  on  without  handing  over  to  his 
nervous  system  the  almost  exclusive  control  of  all  except  a  small 
portion  of  his  acts.  Hence  there  are  plenty  of  obstructing  habits 
for  infancy  to  sweep  away,  and  the  most  enlightened  society  may 
find  in  the  helplessness  of  its  infants  the  freedom  that  is  the 
parent  of  progress. 

If  with  these  considerations  in  mind,  we  direct  our  attention 
to  the  discussion  concerning  the  inheritance  of  acquired  char- 
acters, our  interest  in  that  issue  will  take  a  decidedly  different 
turn.  For  we  do  not  care  very  much  whether  there  is  any 
inheritance  of  acquired  characters.  What  does  excite  interest  is 
that  there  should  be  so  little, — a  proposition  that  is  at  once  evident 
when  we  see  how  extensively  the  life  history  of  the  parents  has 
been  smoothed  from  the  brow  of  the  infant.  Moreover,  our 
reason  is  not  outraged  at  the  spectacle  of  wanton  extravagance 
in  nature  in  failing  to  incorporate  the  gains  of  one  generation  in 
the  inheritance  of  the  next.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  alert  to 
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see  in  this  apparent  loss  a  real  gain  of  the  most  substantial 
character.  That  the  influence  of  the  acquired  characters  upon 
the  next  generation  should  be  at  most  only  a  small  one  is  the 
condition  under  which  alone  we  can  be  sure  of  avoiding  very 
undesirable  inheritances.  The  more  variable  the  environments 
the  more  likely  will  it  be  that  the  habits  adapted  to  one  condi- 
tion will  be  useless,  or  positively  an  encumbrance,  later  on. 
Hence  we  might  expect  that  the  evolution  of  organism  adapted 
to  more  and  more  complex  and  variable  environments,  would 
mean  the  evolution  of  the  non- inheritance  of  acquired  characters. 
Whether  there  is  any  such  progressive  isolation  of  the  germinal 
from  the  somatic  cells  as  such  a  conception  would  require  is  an 
interesting  and,  I  believe,  as  yet  uninvestigated  problem. 

Reproduction,  a  life  cycle  the  initial  stage  of  which  is  infancy, 
and  the  non-inheritance  of  acquired  characters  are  then  to  be 
classed  together  as  methods  by  which  such  discontinuity  is 
brought  about  as  is  necessary  in  order  that  a  species  may  be 
adapted  to  the  transitory  conditions  with  which  nature  and 
social  life  combine  to  surround  the  highest  species.  We  live  in 
a  world  where  change  is  necessary,  and,  it  may  be  added,  where 
progress  seems  inevitable.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while 
man,  conscious  of  the  precarious  nature  of  his  conditions,  is  con- 
tinually at  war  with  them  striving  to  introduce  greater  security, 
he  only  succeeds  in  complicating  the  environment  to  such  an 
extent  that,  in  the  long  run,  far  more  variability  is  introduced. 
Society  is  a  means  by  which  emergencies  that  would  sweep  away 
the  unaided  individual  can  be  successfully  met.  It  protects  both 
weak  and  strong;  it  reinforces  the  folly  of  the  ignorant  by  the 
judgment  of  the  wise.  It  accumulates  and  transmits  wealth  and 
experience.  One  born  in  it  is  protected  from  a  thousand  dangers 
that  in  a  state  of  nature  would  overwhelm  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  a  strange  paradox,  the  security  of  society,  a  security 
which  the  forces  of  conservatism  strive  their  utmost  to  preserve 
through  arresting  all  tendencies  that  make  for  change,  is  pur- 
chased at  the  expense  of  a  complicated  machinery  in  the  very 
intricacy  of  which  there  lies  the  essence  of  changefulness.  No 
conditions  of  life  demand  such  continual  readjustment  on  the 
part  of  him  whom  they  surround  as  those  that  society  sets  up. 
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The  manifold  laws  and  customs  calculated  to  secure  stability 
continually  require  modification  because  of  the  very  advances 
that  are  brought  through  the  life  they  make  possible.  The 
institutions  of  society  govern  active  beings,  and  their  regulation 
serves  only  to  make  these  activities  so  effective  that  the  method 
of  control  is  quickly  outgrown. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  conservative 
forces  of  society  may,  in  the  long  run,  be  the  very  foundation 
upon  which  progress  and  progressiveness  is  established  is 
afforded  by  the  effect  of  written  language  on  society.  So  long 
as  the  laws  of  a  people  are  handed  on  orally  they  possess  a 
certain  flexibility  born  of  the  inaccuracy  of  memory,  the  pressure 
of  new  emergencies,  and  the  self-interest  of  those  to  whom  is 
intrusted  their  keeping.  When  they  are  committed  to  writing, 
this  flexibility,  at  least  so  far  as  regards  literal  form,  is  lost. 
But  the  changing  requirements  of  social  life  come  to  be  no 
longer  adequately  met  by  a  law  framed  for  a  remote  period. 
Literal  interpretations  tend  to  choke  the  natural  growth  of  insti- 
tutions, until  at  last  the  gap  between  law  and  right,  between 
the  authoritative  and  the  reasonable,  become  so  great  that  men 
no  longer  endure  domination  of  scribe  or  jurist.  But  this  means 
revolution,  the  assertion  of  the  ultimate  right  of  the  individual  to 
decide  even  against  the  utterance  of  the  ages;  means  the  conscious 
triumph  of  reason  and  conscience  over  tradition  and  legalism. 
Such  epochs  bring  with  them  not  only  progress,  but,  what  is 
more,  the  spirit  of  progress,  the  consciousness  that  nothing  is 
absolutely  true  or  right  because  it  has  the  sanction  of  antiquity. 
Sometimes  what  is  rejected  is  not  the  law,  but  rather  its  interpre- 
tation. "The  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life."  Thus  it 
was  with  Jesus.  Again  it  is  an  appeal  from  the  specific  interpre- 
tation of  an  immediate  past  to  the  general  principles  of  a  more 
remote  one.  Thus  it  was  with  the  Protestants.  Still  again,  as 
at  the  Enlightenment,  it  is  a  complete  rejection  of  everything 
that  cannot  stand  the  test  of  the  severest  criticism  of  the  day. 

We  have  considered  the  methods  by  which  there  is  brought 
about  in  development  that  discontinuity  which  adaptation  to  the 
more  complicated  and  variable  environments  demands.  But 
continuity  is  no  less  important  and  desirable.  There  are  manv 
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peculiarities  in  the  environments  that  remain  the  same.  Indeed 
the  differences  in  conditions  from  generation  to  generation,  as 
compared  with  the  similarities,  are  apparently  insignificant.  To 
secure  adaptation  to  the  more  permanent  elements  in  our  enviro- 
ment  the  great  agency  is  that  of  heredity.  Heredity  preserves 
continuity  where  reproduction  assails  it.  With  the  lower  orders 
heredity  does  nearly  all  that  is  necessary  to  ensure  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  new  generation.  However,  with  the  higher  orders, 
infancy  and  the  non-inheritance  of  acquired  characters  make 
such  inroads  upon  ordinary  physiological  heredity  that  an 
enormous  number  of  aptitudes  which  may  be  valuable,  or,  very 
likely,  absolutely  necessary  for  successive  generations,  are  lost. 
To  make  good  this  loss  social  heredity  or  education  appears. 
Physiological  heredity  hands  down  for  the  most  part  only  con- 
genital characters,  which  adapt  the  species  to  such  elements  as 
remain  permanent  from  age  to  age.  Social  heredity  transmits 
such  acquired  characters  as  the  new  environment  into  which  the 
young  come  to  live  demands. 

The  distinction  between  fundamental  and  accessory  move- 
ments, which  has  been  dwelt  on  extensively  in  educational 
discussion,  finds,  I  believe,  a  satisfactory  statement  in  terms  of 
the  congenital  and  the  acquired  traits.  We  may  regard  the 
fundamental  movements  as  those  which  are  always  necessary, 
those  which  are  congenital; — specifically  the  automatic,  reflex, 
and  instinctive  movements.  Accessory  movements  may  be 
considered  as  those  which  are  demanded  only  in  certain  transitory 
conditions,  and  are  acquired  through  education,  as  the  habitual 
acts.  This  treatment  does  not  exhaust  the  significance  of  the 
distinction  between  fundamental  and  accessory,  but  it  provides 
a  clear  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two.  Moreover,  the 
words  fundamental  and  accessory  call  attention  to  the  reason 
which  we  have  advanced  to  explain  why  certain  traits  are  con- 
genital and  others  are  left  to  be  acquired. 

The  methods  by  which  physiological  and  social  heredity  are 
modified  deserve  notice.  The  congenital  qualities  of  a  stock  can 
be  changed  only  by  selection  through  survival  working  on 
variations  in  heredity.  These  arise  possibly  from  the  agency  of 
sexual  reproduction,  although  no  certain  answer  can  be  given  to 
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this  question.  At  any  rate  the  method  of  progress  in  regard  to 
that  which  we  inherit  is  slow,  uncertain,  wasteful,  and  ferocious. 
It  is  highly  important  that  change  should  not  often  be  necessary, 
and  that  progress  should  be  intrusted  to  the  agencies  by  which 
the  accessory  traits  are  handed  on  and  modified.  Social  heredity 
can  be  changed  in  a  generation  and  under  the  control  of  reason. 
Moreover,  its  modifications  can  be  made  by  methods  consistent 
with  ethical  standards.  The  selection  of  men  is  replaced  by  the 
selection  of  institutions.  The  higher  moral  codes  of  society 
interfere  materially  with  the  operation  of  natural  selection.  It 
has  already  been  pointed  out,  notably  by  President  Jordan,  that 
the  effect  of  war  on  society  is  usually  to  destroy  the  strong  and 
save  the  weak.  But  the  mutual  helpfulness,  the  spirit  of 
solidarity,  that  society  introduces  is  the  very  agency  by  which 
education  on  a  large  scale  is  made  possible,  and  social  heredity 
becomes  an  effective  influence.  The  family,  a  non-competing 
group  in  which  the  survival  of  the  fittest  has  lost  many  of  its 
terrors,  is  primarily  an  educational  institution. 

The  education  that  constitutes  the  process  of  social  heredity 
may  be  appropriately  called  recapitulatory  education.  Recapitu- 
lation is,  the  biologists  say,  a  feature  of  the  physiological 
development  of  each  individual.  But  the  recapitulation  of 
physiological  heredity  is  an  essentially  different  thing  from  that 
of  education.  Two  marked  contrasts  may  be  noted.  In  the 
first  place  the  development  of  our  bodies  proceeds  according  to 
natural  laws  with  which  we  cannot  interfere.  If  the  organism 
of  the  individual  inherits  a  tendency  to  grow  as  the  race  has 
grown,  the  only  way  in  which  that  tendency  can  in  any 
particular  be  rooted  out  is  by  the  selection  through  survival  of 
variations  in  heredity.  But  undesirable  stages  in  recapitulation 
through  education  can  be  removed  by  mere  reform,  and  the 
history  of  education  has  been  a  succession  of  such  reforms. 
Indeed,  our  fundamental  conception  teaches  us  that  social  hered- 
ity is  so  important  because  it  is  a  means  by  which  desirable 
continuity  can  be  obtained  consistently  with  the  necessary  dis- 
continuity, and  this  leads  us  to  the  second  contrast  between 
physiological  recapitulation  and  that  through  education.  The 
former  hands  on  in  each  stage  of  its  progress  something  essential, 
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or  at  least,  not  seriously  harmful,  to  the  final  equipment  of  the 
individual.  The  latter,  if  carried  out  systematically,  might 
hand  on  very  much  that  the  specific  requirements  of  the  time 
would  render  useless  or  positively  harmful.  Herein  lies  the 
essential  criticism  of  the  culture-epoch  theory  as  applied  to 
education.  It  is  the  demand  of  the  age,  not  the  history  of  the 
past,  that  determines  what  education  shall  or  shall  not  give.  In 
so  far  as  the  culture-epoch  theory  has  any  value,  it  is  in  that  it 
directs  attention  to  the  problem  of  making  the  subject  matter  in 
each  stage  of  a  child's  training  correspond  to  its  aptitudes  and 
interests  at  that  time.  But,  after  all,  the  criterion  is  not  the 
history  of  the  race,  but  the  powers  of  the  child,  and  the  former 
merely  suggests  what  may  suit  the  latter.  Often  enough  it  may 
not  suit,  or,  what  is  even  more  important,  may  be  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  that  which  life  in  the  period  requires. 

The  fundamental  differentiation  that  takes  place  in  the  course 
of  evolution  is,  I  take  it,  this  separation  between  those  aptitudes 
that  suit  permanent  conditions,  and  those  that  meet  transitory 
ones,  and  this  distinction  and  differentiation  repeats  itself  in  the 
history  of  education.  The  education  of  primitive  people  is 
narrow,  definite,  appeals  to  memory  rather  than  reason,  and  aims 
at  rules  of  thumb  rather  than  principles.  But,  as  life  grows 
more  complicated,  progress  more  swift,  and  above  all  the  dis- 
tinctions of  caste  less  binding,  such  education,  suitable  enough 
for  a  society  in  which  one's  birth  determines  one's  career,  fails 
both  in  what  it  does  and  in  what  it  does  not  do.  The  problem 
of  education  in  a  democracy  is  the  same  as  the  problem  of  the 
evolution  of  the  congenital  characters.  It  is  the  problem  of 
discovering  the  kinds  of  knowledge  and  of  culture  that  suit  all 
conditions  of  life  and  all  the  problems  in  the  highly  differentiated 
vocations  of  men.  And  just  as  the  final  quality  that  selection 
by  survival  develops  among  men  is  capacity  to  be  educated,  so 
the  most  important  and  final  result  of  education  should  be  such 
flexibility  of  powers  that  one  can  master  whatever  conditions 
the  fortune  of  life  may  thrust  in  his  way.  Herein  lies  the 
problem  of  liberal  culture,  the  real  problem  of  education 
to-day, — how  to  give  such  training  as  will  be  effective  without  at 
the  same  time  making  it  so  narrow  and  special  as  to  destroy  the 
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flexibility  of  the  individual.  Liberal  education  is  education  in 
principles  rather  than  mere  facts.  Some  have  maintained  that 
it  aims  at  developing  the  powers  rather  than  at  storing  the  mind 
with  information.  But  such  a  notion  rests  in  a  great  measure 
on  a  generally  rejected  psychology  of  the  "faculties,"  and  upon 
the  seriously  questioned  opinion  that  a  power  trained  by  exercise 
in  one  material  profits  by  this  training  when  set  at  work  in 
totally  different  material.  But  whatever  our  opinions  about 
formal  training  may  be,  we  must  agree  that  liberal  education 
has  come  to  mean  culture  that  serves  no  specific  end  at  the 
expense  of  others.  What  kind  of  education  can  do  this  and  at 
the  same  time  prove  of  any  value  as  a  preparation  for  life,  it  is 
no  simple  matter  to  determine. 

I  have  endeavored  to  draw  into  a  system  a  number  of  general 
facts  and  theories  that  cluster  about  discussions  of  social  and 
biological  evolution,  and  to  use  them  as  a  key  to  a  theory  of 
education.  The  lack  of  concreteness  and  illustration  may  be 
excused  on  the  score  of  the  familiarity  of  most  of  the  points 
with  which  I  have  dealt.  An  abstract  treatment  has  the 
advantage  of  bringing  to  light  the  larger  relations  that  make 
for  system,  and  it  is  this  in  which  I  am  especially  interested. 
The  problem  of  evolution  and  of  education  as  a  problem  of 
adaptation  to  environment  is,  I  conceive,  essentially  that  of 
balancing  properly  the  factors  that  make  for  a  desirable  con- 
tinuity with  those  that  bring  about  a  necessary  discontinuity. 
In  the  light  of  this  thought  many  of  the  issues  that  I  have  dis- 
cussed have  gained  for  me  additional  significance,  and  it  is  in 
the  hope  that  others  may  have  a  similar  experience  that  this 
paper  is  submitted  to  the  reader. 
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VII 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  SCIENCE  IN  THE 
STUDY  OF  EDUCATION 

JESSE  DISMUKES  BURKS 

In  many,  perhaps  in  most,  of  the  normal  schools  and  teachers' 
training  schools  of  the  United  States,  there  is  offered  a  course 
entitled  "The  Philosophy  of  Education."  So  far  as  can  be 
ascertained  from  the  announcements  made  by  the  schools,  this 
course  usually  consists  in  a  discussion  of  the  more  fundamental 
principles  of  educational  practice,  such  as  the  doctrine  of  interest 
in  its  various  correlations,  the  theory  of  apperception  with  some 
of  its  broader  implications  as  to  method,  the  significance  of  the 
theory  of  evolution  in  educational  thought,  the  influence  of  a 
prolonged  period  of  infancy  upon  human  progress,  the  nature  of 
the  human  environment  and  the  process  of  adjustment  thereto, 
the  theory  of  recapitulation  and  its  bearing  upon  an  educational 
system,  the  relation  of  theory  to  practice,  the  relation  of  effort 
and  interest  as  motives  in  education,  the  relative  influence  of 
heredity  and  of  environment  in  determining  individual  develop- 
ment, the  period  of  adolescence  and  its  significance  in  education, 
work  and  play  as  factors  in  education,  the  influence  of  the  body 
on  the  mind,  fatigue  and  rest,  the  physical  basis  of  habit,  general 
laws  of  mental  growth,  the  stages  of  mental  growth,  etc. 

These  topics  have  been  selected  from  the  announcements  of  a 
considerable  number  of  normal  schools  and  colleges  offering 
courses  designated  "The  History  of  Education"  and  represent 
fairly  well,  I  believe,  the  character  of  these  courses  so  far  as 
they  exhibit  elements  of  similarity.  In  some  cases  there  are 
courses  announced  as  "The  History  of  Philosophy  of  Educa- 
tion," in  which  the  historical  view  is  combined  with  the  analyti- 
cal treatment  of  topics  similar  to  those  given  above.  In  other 
instances,  substantially  the  same  field  of  thought  is  covered  under 
such  titles  as  "Theory  of  Education,"  "Principles  of  Education," 
"The  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching,"  "The  Science  of  Educa- 
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tion,"  or  "Pedagogy."  Among  colleges  and  universities  there  is 
a  distinct  tendency  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  term  philosophy  in 
the  announcement  of  courses  of  the  general  class  we  are  con- 
sidering and  to  employ  the  term  "theory"  or  "principles"  in  its 
place. 

While  this  lack  of  uniformity  in  nomenclature  leads,  no 
doubt,  to  some  misunderstanding  in  educational  discussion  and  so 
stands  in  the  way  of  advance  in  educational  thought,  the  serious 
thing  about  it  all  is  the  uncertainty  that  is  implied  concerning  the 
prevailing  conception  of  the  nature  and  value  of  philosophical 
enquiry  and  the  relation  of  philosophy  to  science. 

An  examination  of  the  topics  included  in  the  list  above  will 
disclose  the  fact  that  they  may  be  classified  into  three  fairly  well 
defined  groups.  There  is,  first,  a  group  of  problems  concerned 
with  the  physiological  and  with  the  psychological  factors  in 
human  development  and  with  the  interrelations  of  these  factors. 
The  practical  bearing  of  these  problems  upon  a  scheme  of  educa- 
tion lies  in  their  relation  to  method  or  procedure.  There  is  a 
second  group  of  problems  that  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  aim 
of  education  as  ascertained  empirically  from  a  consideration  of 
the  relations  of  the  individual  to  his  social  environment.  A 
third  group  of  problems,  which  in  a  considerable  measure  over- 
laps or  runs  through  the  other  two  groups,  is  concerned  with  an 
enquiry  into  the  meaning  of  education  as  viewed  in  the  light  of 
the  theory  of  evolution. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  each  of  these  three  sets  of  problems 
is  susceptible  of  scientific  treatment.  The  data  with  which  they 
deal  are  empirical  facts  of  human  experience — physiological, 
psychological,  biological  in  the  larger  sense — and  as  such  are 
amenable  to  scientific  investigation;  to  rational  explanation,  so 
far  as  this  can  be  reached,  by  means  of  the  uniformities  of 
connection  observable  among  the  facts. 

This  suggests  the  ever  recurring  question:  Is  there  a  science 
of  education?  It  would  be  well  if  this  question  could  be  finally 
disposed  of,  in  order  to  economize  the  energy  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  educational  problems.  There  certainly  is  a  science 
of  education  in  the  same  sense  in  which  there  is  a  science  of 
medicine  or  a  science  of  steam-engine  construction.  There  is  a 
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body  of  facts  that  underlies  the  practice  of  medicine  and  another 
that  underlies  the  construction  of  steam-engines.  The  scientific 
treatment  of  the  facts  involved  in  both  cases  is  usually  under- 
taken in  the  various  special  sciences — physiology,  anatomy, 
chemistry,  physics,  mechanics,  etc.  This  is  done  for  the  very 
good  reason  that,  in  order  to  gain  anything  approaching  a 
systematic  view  of  the  multifarious  phenomena  of  the  world, 
some  such  broad  and  definite  classification  of  data  as  that 
adopted  by  the  special  sciences  is  necessary.  It  is,  of  course, 
possible  to  select  and  correlate  the  phenomena  involved  in  such 
a  complex  activity  as  education  or  medicine  or  steam-engine 
construction,  and  to  study  such  phenomena  in  a  purely  scientific 
manner,  with  a  view  simply  to  ascertaining  the  regularity  of 
connection  between  the  phenomena,  that  is,  to  explain  the  data. 
Such  procedure  would  form  the  basis  of  what  might  with  some 
propriety  be  termed  the  science  of  medicine,  of  steam-engine 
construction,  and  of  education  respectively.  In  each  case  the 
science  would  deal  with  a  body  of  facts  underlying  a  more  or  less 
complex  art. 

The  disadvantages  of  such  a  basis  for  scientific  classification 
are  at  once  apparent.  On  the  basis  of  such  apportionment  of 
the  field  of  human  experience  for  scientific  exploration,  there 
must  be  at  least  as  many  special  sciences  as  there  are  forms  of 
art  and  constructive  activity;  as,  for  example,  a  science  of 
painting,  of  architecture,  of  literature,  of  agriculture,  of  steam- 
boat navigation,  of  mercantile  activity,  and  so  on,  indefinitely. 
There  must,  accordingly,  be  much  overlapping  of  fields  in  such 
a  classification,  whereas  a  far  more  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  phenomena  of  experience  is  to  be  secured  by  a  classification 
that  brings  together  facts  that  may  be  referred  to  common 
causes  in  the  scientific  sense. 

It  is  just  this  grouping  with  reference  to  common  causes 
that  forms  the  basis  for  the  conventional  special  sciences.  Not 
that  these  sciences  succeed  in  mapping  off  the  world  of  human 
experience  into  mutually  exclusive  fields ;  but  there  is  an  approxi- 
mation to  such  a  division  of  the  total  field,  with  the  result  that 
there  has  been,  within  a  few  decades,  marvelous  progress  in  the 
task  of  reducing  to  rational  order  the  bewildering  complex  of  the 
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phenomenal  world.  In  view  of  this  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  see  the 
value  of  approaching  the  problems  of  theoretical  science  from 
the  point  of  view  of  practical  needs  growing  out  of  the  social 
pursuits  of  mankind. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  there  cannot  be  a  science  of  education 
in  the  same  sense  that  there  is  a  science  of  psychology,  of 
chemistry,  or  of  economics.  The  facts  involved  in  a  study  of 
education  are  too  varied  in  character,  too  widely  separated  in 
their  relatiohships,  to  admit  of  simple,  definite,  and  effective 
scientific  treatment  as  a  homogeneous  group.  As  has  been 
pointed  out,  the  ground  is  already  covered  by  the  special  sciences 
and  these  furnish  far  more  advantageous  points  of  departure 
than  a  composite  science  of  education  could  possibly  do.  The 
results  of  scientific  investigation  within  the  special  fields  are 
always  available  for  guidance  in  educational  practice.  Such 
results  are  probably  much  less  subject  to  errors  of  personal  bias 
and  of  inadequate  method  than  similar  results  would  be  if  they 
were  secured  under  the  influence  of  an  interest  that  sought 
primarily  a  knowledge  of  principles  that  are  of  direct  advantage  in 
educational  practice,  rather  than  a  systematic  knowledge  of  facts 
and  of  the  principles  of  connection  between  them  regardless,  for 
the  time  being  at  least,  of  their  immediate  value  in  practice. 

But,  it  is  argued,  a  fact  or  even  a  scientific  group  of  facts  is 
not  fully  comprehended  so  long  as  it  is  considered  apart  from 
its  concrete  relations  in  the  real  world  of  physical  and  social 
activity.  A  fact  is  not  complete  in  itself,  it  is  said,  and  a  group 
of  facts  isolated  for  the  purposes  of  one  of  the  special  sciences  is 
an  abstraction  from  which  all  functional  value  is  lacking.  The 
complete  view  of  the  phenomena  of  human  experience  is  there- 
fore to  be  found  by  dealing  with  them  in  their  normal  relations 
with  the  purposes  and  methods  of  life  as  a  whole.  Concerning 
the  necessity  of  finding  a  larger  view  of  phenomena  than  can  be 
arrived  at  through  the  special  sciences  we  shall  postpone  discus- 
sion to  a  later  point.  With  respect  to  the  study  of  facts  from 
the  point  of  view  of  their  value  in  practical  affairs  a  few  words 
will  not  be  out  of  place  at  this  point. 

Much  of  the  confusion  that  marks  current  educational  dis- 
cussion is  due  to  a  failure  to  distinguish  between  thought  as 
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descriptive  or  explanatory  and  thought  as  normative  or  regula- 
tive. Psychology,  ethics,  aesthetics,  logic,  economics  and  other 
special  sciences  deal  with  the  facts  that  have  distinctly  practical 
value  in  educational  procedure.  While  these  sciences,  as  sciences, 
are  concerned  merely  with  the  description  of  facts  and  with 
looking  for  the  actual  regularity  of  connection  between  the  facts, 
it  is  easy  to  see  why  there  is  the  almost  unavoidable  instinct  to 
translate  into  rules  of  procedure  what  are  essentially  mere  state- 
ments of  fact.  The  direct  relation  of  the  facts  to  important 
human  interests  obscures  the  distinction  between  the  sciences, 
which  have  to  do  with  purely  theoretic  considerations,  and  the 
art  of  education  which  undertakes  to  formulate  a  code  of  pro- 
cedure in  accordance  with  the  facts  established  by  the  special 
sciences.  What  is  frequently  meant  by  the  "science  of  educa- 
tion," in  discussions  concerning  the  possibility  and  nature  of 
such  a  science,  is  precisely  this  art  which  aims  at  principles  and 
rules  for  practical  guidance  in  educational  activity. 

While  it  is  true,  then,  that  the  sciences  are  immediately  con- 
cerned with  knowledge  rather  than  with  conduct,  it  is  equally 
true  that  knowledge  finds  its  most  significant  value  as  a  guide 
for  conduct.  There  is  no  real  contradiction  between  these  two 
statements;  between  the  theoretic  nature  of  the  sciences  and  the 
practical  value  of  their  conclusions.  Indeed,  it  maybe  said  that 
it  is  largely  because  of  their  theoretic  character  that  the  sciences 
have  been  of  such  marked  practical  value;  for  it  has  been  the 
systematic  knowledge  of  things  and  of  the  laws  of  their  inter- 
relations that  has  enabled  the  nineteenth  century  to  undertake 
and  to  accomplish  tasks  not  considered  possible  in  the  eighteenth. 

The  man  of  science,  as  such,  is  not  concerned  with  the 
desirable  or  undesirable  consequences  of  the  facts  with  which  he 
deals;  as  a  man  of  the  world,  however,  he  may  be  intensely 
interested  in  the  practical  advantage  of  a  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
in  the  furthering  of  some  worthy  end.  He  may  thus  combine, 
in  his  own  person,  the  unimpassioned  onlooker,  unmindful  of  the 
welfare  of  his  fellowmen,  and  the  practical  reformer,  whose 
chief  concern  is  the  emancipation  of  men  from  narrowness  and 
prejudice  through  the  establishment  of  truer  and  higher  ideals 
of  thought  and  conduct. 
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The  attempt  to  correlate  the  various  special  sciences,  in  the 
service  of  a  single  complex  art,  but  under  the  guise  of  a  so-called 
science  of  education,  is  to  be  accounted  for  not  only  by  the 
general  instinct  to  translate  the  laws  of  science  into  terms  of 
conduct  but  also  by  the  common  desire  to  unify,  in  some  funda- 
mental and  total  sense,  the  manifold  phenomena  of  the  world. 
Each  of  the  special  sciences  attempts  to  organize,  by  reference  to 
common  causes,  an  empirical  unity  within  its  own  field.  The 
mere  sum  of  such  partial  views  as  the  sciences  present  does  not, 
however,  satisfy  the  instinct  to  find  a  comprehensive  unity. 
The  organization,  with  reference  to  the  practical  demands  of 
important  social  activities,  of  the  data  ordinarily  distributed 
among  several  special  sciences  may  accordingly  be  taken  as  an 
approach  toward  a  complete  integration  of  the  world  of  empirical 
fact.  We  are  thus  brought  to  a  consideration  of  this  process  of 
integration  and  its  relation  to  the  method  of  the  special  sciences 
in  the  study  of  a  department  of  social  activity  such  as  education . 
Such  a  process  is  often  regarded  as  the  peculiar  function  of 
philosophy,  though  there  is  remarkable  vagueness  in  the  concep- 
tion of  just  what  this  process  implies.  Let  us  then  examine  into 
the  scope  and  method  of  philosophical  inquiry  and  endeavor  to 
determine  its  bearing  upon  educational  thought  and  practice. 

The  question  is  often  seriously  raised  whether  there  is  a  field 
of  thought  or  a  method  that  belongs  exclusively  to  philosophy 
as  distinguished  from  science;  whether  there  is  any  region  of 
knowledge  in  which  scientific  method  is  not  the  most  effective  if 
not  the  only  valid  means  of  inquiry  available  for  human  specula- 
tion. Within  a  few  weeks  Arthur  Balfour,  in  a  notable  address 
on  the  philosophic  trend  of  the  physical  sciences,  called  attention, 
with  characteristic  acuteness,  to  the  fact  that  leading  physicists 
were  no  longer  satisfied  with  seeking  for  the  coexistence  and 
sequences  between  phenomena,  but  were  looking  for  "physical 
reality"  itself.  Such  men  "analyze  matter,  whether  molar  or 
molecular,  into  something  that  is  not  matter  at  all  ...  so  that 
matter  is  not  merely  explained,  but  is  explained  away."  The 
analysis  to  which  he  refers  regards  the  atom  as  merely  the 
limited  space  within  which  "minute  monads  perform  their 
orderly  evolutions,  while  the  monads  themselves  are  not 
regarded  as  units  of  matter,  but  as  units  of  electricity." 
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It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that,  assuming  the  validity  of  this 
analysis,  we  have  only  a  refinement  of  physical  theory  that  leaves 
entirely  untouched  the  question  of  ultimate  "physical  reality." 
The  problem  is  only  shifted  a  step  backward,  for  we  have  still  to 
enquire  wherein  consists  the  reality  of  these  monads  or  units  of 
electricity  and  what  is  the  relation  of  their  reality  to  the  reality 
of  the  perceiving  consciousness.  The  scientific  attitude  to  which 
Balfour  directs  attention  is,  however,  a  concrete  and  timely 
illustration  of  the  need  that  still  exists  of  differentiating  sharply 
between  the  method  of  the  natural  sciences  and  the  method  of 
philosophy,  if  there  be  a  real  difference. 

If  philosophy  is  to  sustain  itself,  in  the  face  of  the  wide- 
spread and  violent  skepticism  with  which  its  claims  are  now 
regarded,  it  must  define  with  convincing  clearness  and  precision 
a  point  of  view  and  a  method  that  are  peculiarly  and  exclusively 
its  own.  The  point  of  view  of  the  sciences  is  definitely  that  of 
experience,  especially  of  the  physical  senses.  From  this  point 
of  view  natural  phenomena  are  taken,  so  to  speak,  at  their  face 
value.  The  method  of  the  sciences  is  also  clearly  defined  and 
well  recognized;  namely,  observation  of  the  data  of  experience, 
comparison,  formulation  and  testing  of  hypotheses,  and 
generalization  from  ascertained  regularity  of  connection.  Is 
there,  similarly,  a  point  of  view  and  a  method  as  distinctly 
philosophical? 

In  a  sense  in  which  the  term  is  frequently  used  philosophy 
means  nothing  more  than  serious  reflection,  without  regard  to 
point  of  view  or  method.  Discussions  concerning  practical 
problems  of  political  policy,  for  example,  often  deal  with  what 
is  termed  "the  philosophy  of  the  situation."  In  a  somewhat  less 
serious  sense  we  frequently  find  such  expressions  as  "quaint 
philosophy."  Familiar  headings  found  in  many  of  the  weekly 
newspapers  make  use  of  the  term  philosophy  in  such  connections 
as  "Humor  and  Philosophy."  A  man  whose  attitude  toward  life 
is  characterized  by  a  certain  calmness  of  insight,  especially  if 
this  be  slightly  tinctured  with  cynicism,  is  spoken  of  as  "quite 
a  philosopher."  It  may  seem  out  of  place  to  refer,  in  such 
connection  as  this,  to  a  merely  Pickwickian  use  of  the  term,  yet 
it  is  with  very  nearly  the  same  meaning  that  the  word  is  often 
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employed  when  a  mass  of  miscellaneous  thoughts  on  educational 
topics  is  designated  the  philosophy  of  education. 

For  the  use  of  the  term  philosophy  in  this  casual  sense,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  find  a  reason.  There  is  even  a  certain  justifica- 
tion for  it  in  the  fact  that  generally,  in  such  reflective  thinking 
as  we  have  referred  to,  there  is  a  distinct  attempt  to  go  beyond 
the  facts  that  lie  open  to  direct  observation  and  simple  analysis, 
and  arrive  at  some  more  or  less  satisfying  explanation  of  them. 
This  tendency  is  especially  observable  in  the  study  of  such  a 
subject  as  education,  where  human  purposes  and  ambitions  are 
involved;  for  important  human  interests,  by  their  very  nature, 
lead  us  back  toward  relatively  fundamental  problems.  What 
might  be  called  the  "  method  of  serious  reflection  "  which  we  are 
now  considering,  is  identical  with  what  is  often  termed  common- 
sense  philosophy.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that  even  when  it 
is  most  thorough-going,  this  method  of  inquiry  consists  merely 
in  description  or  analysis  of  the  facts  and  processes  concerned. 

The  conception  of  a  philosophy  of  education  that  accords 
with  this  view  of  philosophy  in  general  is  that  of  a  descriptive 
account  of  fundamental  educational  processes  and  methods.  The 
problems  involved  in  such  an  account  are  identical  with  those  of 
introspective,  experimental,  and  genetic  psychology,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  those  arising  in  a  study  of  social  institutions  and 
arts  on  the  other.  Valuable  as  such  a  treatment  of  educational 
agencies  and  methods  undoubtedly  is,  it  is  impossible  by  such  a 
method  to  reach  any  really  ultimate  problems,  the  solution  of 
which  may  furnish  a  resting  place  for  thought  in  any  sense 
secure  and  final.  The  most  that  can  be  said  at  any  given  stage 
of  such  scientific  analysis  is  that  we  have  reached  a  point  beyond 
which  our  method  does  not  show  a  way. 

A  second  sense  in  which  the  term  philosophy  is  used,  with 
greater  favor  than  the  sense  just  considered,  is  that  of  a  study  of 
objects  and  processes,  with  reference  to  their  historical  origin. 
Investigations  of  this  kind  take  account,  not  merely  of  the 
historical  sequence  of  the  facts  involved,  but  more  especially  of 
the  laws  of  change  among  the  phenomena  with  the  purpose  of 
estimating,  to  the  extent  even  of  mathematical  precision,  the 
direction  and  force  of  the  tendencies  of  such  changes.  This 
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conception  of  philosophical  method  owes  its  widespread  accep- 
tance to  the  commanding  position  that  evolutionism  has  assumed 
in  contemporary  thought,  a  position  that  is  somewhat  generally 
accepted  not  only  as  impregnable  but  as  final. 

The  conception  of  a  philosophy  of  education  that  corresponds 
with  this  use  of  the  term  philosophy  involves  an  historical 
survey  of  educational  institutions  and  practices  with  the  purpose 
of  tracing  in  their  development  the  operation  of  general  laws  of 
social  growth.  So  long  as  it  is  merely  a  sketch  of  successive 
systems  of  educational  thought  and  procedure,  the  history  of 
education  is  to  be  classed  with  the  descriptive  or  observational 
sciences,  the  description  of  a  series  of  events  in  time  being 
essentially  similar  to  the  description  of  a  series  of  objects  in 
space.  The  added  factor,  however,  which  is  thought  to  con- 
tribute dignity  and  importance  to  historical  study  and  thus  to 
raise  it  above  the  level  of  the  purely  descriptive  sciences,  is  the 
fact  that  historical  study  inevitably  leads  us  beyond  a  mere 
analysis  of  facts  to  a  knowledge  of  historical  tendencies,  which 
in  turn  gives  us  a  basis  for  the  prediction  of  future  tendencies. 

It  might  at  first  seem  that  we  should  reach  really  ultimate 
problems  in  an  attempt,  by  the  method  of  evolutionary  thought, 
to  trace  some  of  the  phenomena  of  educational  activity  back  to 
their  origin  in  the  simple  reactions  of  the  lower  orders  of  life  or 
in  the  physical  basis  of  life.  Even  such  tracing  of  the  complex 
forms  of  social  activity  to  progressively  simpler  reactions  must 
finally  bring  to  us  a  body  of  empirical  data,  whose  reality  and 
meaning  require  explanation  of  exactly  the  same  character  as 
that  demanded  by  the  complex  phenomena  with  which  we  start. 
An  inquiry  into  the  process  by  which  education  arises  and  the 
tendencies  discernible  in  its  history,  accordingly  fails  to  yield  a 
problem  that  is  in  a  true  sense  final  or  fundamental. 

In  applying  the  theory  of  evolution  to  the  study  of  education, 
we  are  obviously  dealing  with  a  chain  of  facts  as  bound  together 
not  by  final  but  by  efficient  causality;  we  are  estimating,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  exact  sciences,  the  direction  and  force  of  a  set 
of  empirical  tendencies.  The  data  involved  are  all  empirical  and 
the  method  employed  is  that  of  observation  (either  actual  or 
inferential),  generalization,  and  the  formulation  and  testing  of 
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hypotheses.  The  so-called  philosophy  of  evolution,  in  other 
words,  falls  clearly  within  the  scope  of  science  and  is  subject  to 
the  limitations  of  scientific  method. 

A  third  sense  in  which  the  term  philosophy  is  used  expresses 
an  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  ideal  or  end  toward  which  things 
are  tending  and  by  which,  accordingly,  they  may  be  rationally 
interpreted.  It  may  at  first  appear  that  we  have  here  another 
form  of  inquiry  in  which  description  and  analysis  are  the 
essential  factors.  This  is  indeed  true  if  the  ideals  or  ends  in 
question  be  empirical  data  which  may  be  observed  and  measured 
like  any  other  facts.  The  science  of  ethics,  for  example,  deals 
with  moral  aims  and  ideals  as  empirical  facts  and  conducts  its 
investigations  in  accordance  with  the  established  methods  of  the 
sciences.  It  may  be,  however,  that  in  a  final  sense,  an  end  or 
ideal  cannot  be  a  matter  of  capricious  choice,  that  caprice  itself 
is  recognized  as  such  only  by  reference  to  an  end  or  ideal  that  is 
determined  by  rational  freedom  alone. 

If  this  be  a  warrantable  view  of  the  nature  of  ideal  ends,  it 
must  appear  that  the  method  of  analysis  and  description,  with 
its  necessary  limitations,  is  inadequate  for  the  proper  considera- 
tion of  such  ends.  A  method  adequate  to  this  purpose  should 
enable  us  to  transcend  the  limits  of  sense  and  to  enter  the 
province  of  unconditioned  reality. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  present  discussion  to  consider 
the  nature  or  validity  of  these  ultimate  ideals  of  human  life.  It 
is  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to  direct  attention  to  some  of 
the  problems  involved,  to  consider  the  method  by  which,  if  at 
all,  such  problems  are  to  be  solved,  and  briefly  to  indicate  the 
relation  of  the  problems  and  of  the  method  to  the  study  of 
education . 

An  examination  of  ideals  or  ends,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
the  ultimate  sanction  from  which  they  derive  their  validity, 
involves  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  highest  ideal  or 
XH  m  in  n  in  i'.otiuin,  and  this  inquiry  brings  us  to  ask  what  are  the 
principles  that  underlie  all  knowledge  and  existence,  what,  in 
short,  is  the  nature  of  reality  itself? 

This  question  suggests  a  fourth  and  final  significance  that  is 
given  to  the  term  philosophy;  namely,  just  this  inquiry  into  the 
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essential  nature  and  meaning  of  knowledge  and  existence.  The 
sciences  are  concerned  with  the  analysis  and  description  of  things 
we  call  real  and  with  the  determination  of  relations  and  the 
estimation  of  tendencies  among  such  so-called  real  things. 
Philosophy,  in  our  final  sense,  is  concerned  with  the  question; 
wherein  consists  the  reality  of  these  things,  of  their  relations, 
and  of  their  tendencies?  The  sciences  give  us  the  meaning  of 
things  within  several  limited  and  therefore  relatively  complete 
systems.  Philosophy,  in  our  final  sense,  attempts  to  find  the 
meaning  of  things  by  viewing  them  sill  specie  aeternitatis,  as 
members  of  an  absolute  totality.  The  sciences  look  at  man's 
ideals  as  well  as  at  his  environment  from  the  point  of  view  of 
apparent  reality;  philosophy  looks  at  these  things,  so  far  as  this 
is  possible,  from  the  point  of  view  of  absolute  reality.  Assuming, 
then,  that  philosophy  has  a  distinctive  point  of  view,  as  just 
stated,  we  may  ask  whether  it  has  also  a  characteristic  method 
sufficiently  well  defined  to  justify  its  continued  assumption  of 
independence  and  even  of  overlordship  with  respect  to  the  sciences. 

The  essential  distinction  between  the  method  of  philosophy  and 
that  of  the  sciences  lies  in  a  radical  difference  of  attitude  toward 
human  consciousness.  The  sciences  look  upon  consciousness  as 
a  series  of  "  states "  held  together  in  a  strictly  causal  chain  in 
precisely  the  same  way  as  other  phenomena.  Consciousness 
itself  is  therefore  approached  in  a  purely  objective  or,  so  to 
speak,  extra-conscious  way.  The  method  appropriate  to  this 
point  of  view  is  determined  by  the  categories  of  time,  space,  and 
mechanical  causality,  in  accordance  with  which  the  sciences,  in 
their  formulae,  express  the  phenomenal  states  and  movements  of 
the  world.  As  we  have  already  seen,  this  method  fails  to  bring 
us  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  reality;  its  formulae,  of 
themselves,  signify  nothing  more,  in  an  ultimate  sense,  than 
insoluble  mystery. 

On  the  other  hand  philosophy,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are 
using  the  term,  occupies  the  point  of  view  of  consciousness  itself. 
In  contrast  with  the  sciences,  which  aim  to  state  all  phenomena, 
mental  as  well  as  physical,  in  the  formulae  of  mechanical 
relations,  philosophy  seeks  to  translate  the  entire  phenomenal 
world  into  terms  of  its  meaning  for  consciousness.  Systems  of 
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philosophy  differ  widely  among  themselves  in  the  interpretations 
that  they  give  to  the  world;  but  they  agree  fundamentally  as  to 
method,  in  that  they  all  view  the  world  from  the  center  of 
consciousness  itself  and  profess  to  find  a  significance  for  the 
world  which  they  may  express,  either  affirmatively  or  negatively, 
in  terms  of  reason.  The  philosophy  of  agnosticism,  for  example, 
interprets  the  real  world  as  an  "immutable  datum  of  con- 
sciousness," permanently  unknowable.  Idealism,  on  the  other 
hand,  looks  upon  consciousness  as  a  self -determining  force, 
occupying  a  regulative  and  not  a  contingent  position  in  the 
world,  and  therefore  maintains  the  doctrine  of  the  "rationality 
and  knowability  of  the  real "  and  expresses  its  results  not  in  the 
formulae  of  mechanical  causality  but  in  terms  of  rational 
purpose.  Crass  empiricism,  by  asserting  the  sole  and  final 
efficiency  of  scientific  method  in  determining  our  knowledge  of 
the  real  world,  disclaims  the  very  attitude  that  has  been  desig- 
nated philosophical,  and  consequently  is  not  in  a  proper  sense 
to  be  considered  a  philosophy  at  all. 

It  may  be  here  objected  that  the  term  philosophy  is  being  too 
narrowly  limited;  that  a  view  of  the  world  that  regards  scientific 
explanation  as  ultimate  is  as  rightly  designated  philosopical  as  a 
view  that  meets  the  requirements  of  the  criterion  just  proposed. 
We  may  admit  that  between  a  naive,  uncritical  view  of  the  world 
and  the  strictly  critical  one  that  we  have  termed  really  philo- 
sophical, there  are  possible  an  indefinite  number  of  intermediate 
views.  It  might  even  be  admitted  that  there  are  excellent 
reasons  for  holding  that  an  explanation  of  the  world,  according 
to  the  method  of  the  sciences,  is  the  only  rational  explanation 
possible  for  the  human  mind,  that  any  attempt  to  transcend  this 
method  must  necessarily  lead  us  into  futile  speculation.  It  would 
still  be  important,  nevertheless,  to  keep  in  mind  the  distinction 
between  the  two  methods.  The  method  of  science  by  its  very 
nature  limits  our  vision  to  the  region  within  the  bounds  of  sense 
experience.  If  this  boundary  is  final  and  impassable,  then 
indeed  the  sciences  give  us  the  ultimate  attainable  knowledge 
about  the  origin  and  nature  and  destiny  of  man. 

It  is  the  aim  and  claim  of  philosophy  to  extend  our  outlook 
beyond  the  limits  of  appearance  into  the  region  of  reality  itself. 
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Even  though  this  claim  were  known  to  be  unfounded,  yet  it  is 
defined  with  sufficient  clearness  to  set  philosophy  in  a  realm  of 
its  own.  This  fact  of  difference  is,  to  be  sure,  immeasurably 
more  important  than  any  mere  distinction  of  names,  yet  to  apply 
indiscriminately  the  term  philosophy  to  any  kind  of  well-meaning 
thinking  is  but  to  confuse  ourselves  with  respect  to  the  fact 
itself.  Philosophy  may  or  may  not  be  valid  in  its  point  of  view 
and  in  its  procedure,  but  it  is  at  least  definite  and  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  sciences. 

The  scientist,  as  scientist,  must  recognize  that  his  method 
can  assure  him  no  insight  regarding  the  ultimate  reality  of  the 
world.  He  may  thereupon  assume  the  attitude  of  positivism,  or 
of  agnosticism,  or  of  skepticism,  and  assert  that  the  real  nature  of 
the  world  may  be  positively  and  finally  known  by  the  method 
of  the  natural  sciences,  or  that  it  is  unknowable,  or  that  no  state- 
ment, either  affirmative  or  negative,  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  real  world  can  with  surety  be  made.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
may  frankly  recognize  the  limitations,  to  which,  by  the  nature 
of  his  method,  he  is  subject,  and  may  consider  the  possibility  of 
finding  an  enlargement  and  completion  of  his  insight  through 
the  aid  of  philosophy. 

Some  account  of  the  essential  distinctions  between  philosophy 
and  science  has  seemed  advisable  in  this  discussion,  even  at  the 
expense  of  a  fuller  treatment  than  can,  in  the  space  that  now 
remains,  be  given  of  the  bearing  of  philosophy  upon  the  study 
of  education;  for  the  confusion  that  characterizes  much  of 
current  educational  thought  is  due,  in  predominant  measure,  to 
a  misconception  of  the  meaning  of  philosophy  and  to  consequent 
weakness  with  respect  to  fundamental  philosophical  conceptions. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  no  great  progress  in  general  philosophic 
thought  is  to  be  expected,  so  long  as  the  mass  of  intelligent  men 
are  drawn  into  the  tide  of  variable  doctrines,  not  by  the  force  of 
any  rational  convictions  but  by  sheer  failure  to  recognize  any 
criteria  of  reality  transcending  the  mechanical  and  sensible. 

It  may  be  noted  that  we  have  refrained  from  speaking  of  a 
philosophy  of  education  that  corresponds  with  the  conception  of 
philosophy  at  which  we  have  arrived.  In  a  strict  sense  there  is 
no  philosophy  of  education,  any  more  than  there  is  a  philosophy 
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of  childhood,  as  distinguished  from  adult  life,  or  of  California  as 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Philosophy  disregards 
merely  accidental  differences  in  order  to  find  a  statement  of 
reality  that  shall  be  truly  universal.  The  process  of  education 
consists  essentially  in  surrounding  children  with  those  elements 
of  our  total  environment  that  seem  most  likely  to  promote  the 
realization  of  our  ideals  of  knowledge,  of  emotional  appreciation, 
and  of  efficiency.  In  its  aim,  in  its  choice  of  subject-matter, 
and  in  its  method,  education  is  therefore  determined  by  the 
ideals  of  the  particular  community  by  which  it  is  organized  and 
sustained.  To  state  the  case  a  little  differently,  education  is 
merely  human  life  under  the  influence  of  conditions  and  stimuli 
artificially  instead  of  naturally  selected.  By  reason  of  this 
intimate  correspondence  between  the  educational  process  and  the 
normal  social  life  of  man,  the  fundamental  problems  of  educa- 
tion are  identical  with  those  of  life  in  its  larger  aspect,  and  the 
philosophy  of  education  is  nothing  less  than  the  philosophy 
of  life. 

This  is,  obviously,  not  to  minimize  the  importance  of  phil- 
osophy in  its  relation  to  the  study  of  education,  but  rather  to 
exalt  it  to  a  position  of  supreme  dignity.  In  no  field  of  human 
endeavor  is  there  stronger  need  of  the  organizing  and  controlling 
influence  of  philosophy  than  in  education,  and  yet  no  one 
acquainted  with  current  educational  literature  and  educational 
practice  can  fail  to  appreciate  their  striking  poverty  of  philo- 
sophic insight  of  an  informing  and  comprehensive  character. 

On  the  negative  side,  philosophy  may  render  a  much  needed 
service  to  education  by  checking  the  constant  tendency  to  one- 
sidedness  that  marks  the  history  of  educational  activity.  The 
fads  and  prejudices  and  ill-balanced  'reforms'  that  are  so 
familiar  in  the  history  of  education  are  among  the  most  serious 
obstacles  to  educational  progress.  The  present  unsettled  state 
of  opinion,  with  respect  to  the  welfare  of  the  individual  in 
contrast  with  the  welfare  of  society,  as  a  determining  factor  in 
education,  illustrates  the  futility  of  attempting  to  settle  such  a 
problem  in  any  other  way  than  by  reference  to  fundamental 
conceptions.  The  adherents  of  each  of  the  contrasting,  frag- 
mentary ideals  state  their  arguments  with  partisan  fervor,  with 
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no  apparent  realization  of  the  danger  of  applying  'partial 
lights '  unless  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  an  appreciation  of  their 
partial  character.  "The  highest  development  of  the  powers  of 
the  individual"  is  the  ideal  of  one  party;  the  most  "complete 
equipment  for  social  service,"  of  the  other.  If  we  ask  the  first 
party  to  this  quarrel  whether  all  of  the  powers  of  the  individual 
are  to  be  developed  to  their  highest  efficiency,  the  answer  comes : 
"The  more  important  powers  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  less 
important,  of  course."  If  we  then  put  the  question,  "Important 
for  what?"  we  shall  most  probably  receive  an  answer  that 
implies  social  service  in  some  form,  as  a  standard.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  pursue  the  implications  of  social  serviceableness  as 
an  educational  ideal,  we  shall  find  that  the  ideal  of  individual 
culture  is  necessarily  involved.  Neither  of  these  partial  aims 
can  stand  in  its  isolated  form.  The  key  to  the  solution  of  the 
apparent  contradiction  lies  in  a  philosophy  of  life  that  recognizes 
the  necessary  and  vital  relationship  of  the  individual  to  the 
whole ;  that  sees  in  the  world  a  moral  system  of  rationally  free 
but  mutually  responsible  persons. 

Similar  contradictions  arise  in  an  unphilosophic  considera- 
tion of  culture  and  utility  as  motives  in  education;  of  specializa- 
tion and  general  culture  as  principles  of  organization ;  of  interest 
and  effort  as  psychological  motives.  Under  the  light  of  phil- 
osophy, such  contradictions  should  fade  away  and  there  should 
appear  instead  a  rational  unity  of  thought,  adequate  to  include 
and  to  explain  all  of  the  factors  that  otherwise  appear  irre- 
concilable. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  its  negative  function  of  preventing  and 
dispelling  contradictions  that  the  chief  service  of  philosophy  to 
education  may  be  expected;  it  is  rather  in  its  positive  service  of 
furnishing  a  thoroughly  rational  theory  of  life  and  conduct. 
Until  such  reasonable  basis  of  thought  and  feeling  and  action  is 
established,  educational  activity  must,  in  some  measure,  be  dis- 
organized and  misdirected. 

Leaders  in  educational  practice,  as  well  as  in  thought,  if 
they  would  be  rational,  must  face  the  fundamental  problems  of 
human  experience,  the  problems  of  an  ultimate  conception  of 
the  world,  of  man's  origin  and  destiny,  of  the  ideals  of  truth 
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and  beauty  and  goodness.  They  must  solve  the  problems  of  the 
great  ideals  that  have  given  impulse  to  human  action;  whether 
they  are  real  or  illusory,  whether  they  are  realizable  through 
education;  whether,  in  our  educational  systems,  we  are  in 
harmony  with  these  ideals.  They  must  ponder  the  perennial 
issues  of  God,  freedom,  and  immortality.  The  rational  leader 
in  education  must  be  sure,  not  by  assumption  but  by  insight, 
that  education  itself  is  worth  while.  It  remains,  then,  for  those 
who  believe  that  philosophy  is  adequate  to  solve  affirmatively  the 
riddle  of  life  and  of  its  enlargement,  to  devote  themselves  with 
courage  and  hope  to  the  task  that  confronts  them, — the  task  of 
bringing  clearly  to  consciousness  what  it  is  to  live  in  the  spirit 
of  the  whole.  Through  their  efforts  we  may  be  guided  to  a 
deeper  and  truer  insight  into  the  meaning  of  life  and  therefore 
into  the  meaning  of  education. 
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VIII 

THE  DIALECTIC  OF  BRUNO  AND  SPINOZA 

ABTHUE  ONCKEN  LOVEJOY 

The  difficulties  involved  in  the  attempt  to  classify  the  system 
of  Spinoza  and  to  define  its  true  relations  to  the  other  historic 
types  of  doctrine  have  long  been  notorious.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  they  have  yet  been  disposed  of  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce 
a  substantial  agreement  among  those  who  have  undertaken  to 
expound  that  system.  The  old  diversities  of  interpretation  by 
which  Spinoza  was  made  to  figure  variously  as  atheist  and  as 
acosmist,  as  'God-intoxicated'  mystic  and  as  mechanistic  nature 
philosopher,  as  realist  and  as  nominalist,  are  not  without  con- 
temporary parallels.  It  is  still  possible  for  acute  and  learned 
expositors  to  present  views  concerning  the  character  of  the 
Spinozistic  metaphysics  which  differ  from  one  another  by  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  philosophical  horizon.  From  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock's  delightful  book,  for  example,  the  reader  is  likely  to  go 
away  conceiving  of  the  philosopher  of  the  Hague  as  a  sort  of 
primitive  Hegelian — an  anticipator  of  extremely  modern  types  of 
both  ontological  and  psychological  theory,  one  whose  system, 
essentially  alien  to  the  abstractions  of  the  Neo-Platonist  and  the 
Schoolman,  is,  but  for  a  lingering  residue  of  Cartesian  dualism,  a 
pure  type  of '  concrete'  idealistic  monism.  So  also  Mr.  Joachim  has 
recently  given  us  a  version  of  the  Ethics  in  which  Spinoza  presents 
himself  as  a  sort  of  philosophic  prototype  of  T.  H.  Green.  To 
Professor  Fullerton,  on  the  other  hand,  Spinoza  appears  as  a 
belated  Platonic  realist,  whose  metaphysics  involves  a  hopeless 
chasm  between  an  intelligible  world  of  abstract  universals,  and  a 
world  of  concrete  realities  of  experience,  for  the  existence  and 
character  of  which  no  ground  is  discoverable  in  the  nature  of 
those  universals.  Toward  something  like  the  latter  view,  no 
doubt,  the  majority  of  expositors  would  now  incline,  so  far  as 
the  main  question  about  the  nature  of  Spinoza's  'substance'  is 
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concerned.  That  it  was  an  entity  conceived  primarily  as  nega- 
tive— a  bare  and  empty  identity — is  recognized,  e.g.,  by  K. 
Fischer,  Th.  Camerer,  J.  Caird,  E.  Caird,  Hoffding  and  others; 
and  the  same  writers  agree  in  holding  that  such  a  conception 
constitutes  simply  the  terminus  of  an  ascending  process  of 
abstraction  which  does  not  make  it  possible  to  deduce,  or  even 
to  admit  the  genuine  reality  of,  that  descending  series  of 
particular  realities  which  Spinoza  signifies  by  natura  naturata. 
And  those  who  agree  thus  far,  not  seldom  conclude  that  there 
are  two  irreconcilable  systems  in  Spinoza.  The  conjunction  of 
these  two  in  a  doctrine  ostensibly  single  and  coherent  is  repre- 
sented as  wholly  unmediated ;  Spinoza  is  said  to  have  been  so  far 
ignorant  of  the  most  direct  and  obvious  implications  of  his  own 
dialectic,  that  he  unwittingly  allowed  two  contradictory  concep- 
tions of  reality  to  take  coordinate  places  in  his  system,  and 
made  no  clear  effort  to  harmonize  them.  Such  a  view  seems  to 
be  implied  by  the  Master  of  Balliol  when  he  says :  "  The  key  to 
the  difficulty  is  that  Spinoza  has  really,  and  almost  in  spite  of 
his  logical  principles,  two  opposite  conceptions  of  substance, 
between  which  he  wavers  without  ever  bringing  them  to  unity. 
On  the  one  hand,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  that  determi- 
nation is  negation,  substance  must  be  taken  as  that  which  is 
utterly  indeterminate.  .  .  .  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  while  Spinoza  really  proceeds  by  abstraction  and 
negation,  he  does  not  mean  to  do  so.  The  abstract  is  to  him  the 
unreal  and  imaginary,  and  what  he  means  by  substance  is  not 
simply  Being  in  general,  the  conception  that  remains  when  we 
omit  all  that  distinguishes  the  particulars,  but  the  absolute 
totality  of  things  conceived  as  a  unity  in  which  all  particular 
existence  is  included  and  subordinated."  The  late  Principal 
Caird  has  expressed  himself  to  much  the  same  effect:  "Whilst 
there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  substance,  as  Spinoza  conceives 
it,  which  can  logically  yield,  but  everything  to  preclude,  sttch 
element  of  difference,  failing  such  logical  ground  he  simply 
asserts  without  proof  the  differentiation  of  substance  into 
attributes  which  he  has  empirically  reached.  .  .  .  Had  Spinoza 
not  refused  to  be  led  by  his  own  logic,  his  system  would  have 
ended  where  it  began.  Philosophy,  along  with  other  things, 
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comes  to  an  end  in  a  principle  which  reduces  all  thought  and 
being  to  nothingness."1 

If  one's  interpretation  is  to  stop  here,  however,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  charge  Spinoza  with  a  pretty  complete  failure  to 
know  his  own  meaning,  and  with  tolerably  hopeless  ineptitude  as 
a  philosopher.  For  if,  in  his  thinking,  the  transition  from  the 
self-identical  emptiness  of  substance  to  the  rich  diversity  of  the 
world  of  modes  and  attributes  had  been  mediated  by  no  dialec- 
tical device  whatever,  Spinoza  would  have  been  guilty  of  leaving 
in  the  form  of  an  obvious  and  unresolved  contradiction  his 
answer  to  just  that  problem  which  had  been  the  central  one  in 
metaphysics  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance .  To 
say  that  Spinoza  solved  this  problem  ill,  that  he  was  unsuccessful 
in  his  attempt  to  bridge  the  chasm  between  the  reality  and  its 
phenomena,  is  to  say  no  more  of  him  than  it  is  necessary  to  say 
of  most  metaphysicians.  But  to  say  that  he  ignored  the  problem 
is  to  attribute  to  him  great  philosophical  naivete.  Those 
interpreters,  therefore,  to  whom  such  an  exegesis  has  seemed 
inherently  improbable  have  sought  to  find  in  Spinoza  himself 
some  intelligible  account  of  the  relation  between  the  indeter- 
minate substance  and  its  determinate  attributes,  and  have 
commonly  taken  up  with  J.  E.  Erdmann's  theory,  supported  by 
a  well  known  passage  in  the  Letters?  that  it  is  through  the 
refracting  medium  of  the  human  intelligence  that  the  absolute 
simplicity  of  substance  gets  broken  up  into  the  multiplicity  of 
attributes  and  modes.  J.  Caird  seems  to  have  accepted  this  theory 
as  a  correct  explanation  of  the  possibility  of  Spinoza's  embracing 
the  contradiction  which  Caird  finds  in  his  doctrine:  "the  device," 
he  says,  "which  Spinoza  falls  upon  to  reach  the  diversity  without 
tampering  with  the  unity,  is  to  regard  the  former  as  differences, 
not  in  the  substance  itself,  but  in  substance  in  relation  to  the 
finite  intelligence  which  contemplates  it."!  If,  indeed,  it  be 
recognized  that  Spinoza  employed  this  device,  it  is  hardly  fair 
to  represent  him  at  the  same  time  as  "asserting  without  proof 
the  differentiation  of  substance."  What  he  does,  upon  this 

i  Spinoza,  1888,  pp.  142-144. 

2Ep.  27,  ed.  Van  Vloten  and  Land,  II  p.  224. 

3  Op.  eit.  p.  146. 
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hypothesis,  is  explicitly  to  deny  the  real  differentiation  of  sub- 
stance, and  to  explain  away  its  apparent  differentiation  by  a 
resort  to  the  venerable  doctrine  of  an  organic  illusion  inherent 
in  the  thought  process.  One  cannot,  that  is,  suppose  that 
Spinoza  definitely  held  such  a  doctrine  of  illusion,  and  yet  charge 
him  with  illegitimately  attempting  to  deduce  a  concrete  world  of 
realities  from  an  indeterminate  substance.  If  Erdmann's 
exegesis  be  fully  accepted,  Spinoza  would  have  to  be  classified, 
in  spite  of  the  great  difference  in  his  terminology,  with  that 
familiar  school  of  ontologists  of  which  the  most  modern  repre- 
sentatives are  Schopenhauer  andDeussen.  Natura  naturanx 
and  das  Welt  als  Wille  would  have  to  be  recognized  as  different 
names  for  the  same  conception;  and  Spinoza's  natura  naturala 
would  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  wholly  specious  Welt  als  Vorstel- 
lung.  For  Spinoza,  of  course,  as  for  the  rest  of  them,  the  old 
question  would  still  arise,  What  spreads  the  veil  of  Maya,  how 
comes  it  that  this  dome  of  many-colored  glass  exists,  to  stain  for 
us  the  white  radiance  of  eternity?  But  at  all  events,  his  place 
as  a  metaphysician  would  be  definite  and  unmistakable.  In 
point  of  fact,  however,  it  is  hard  to  read  the  Ethics  and  continue 
in  the  belief  that  Spinoza  meant  to  be  simply  a  metaphysical 
nihilist,  explaining  phenomena  away  as  bare  illusion.  His  ruling 
interest  as  a  philosopher  is  emphatically  to  show  us  the  universe 
as  necessarily  proceeding  from  the  primordial  unity,  not  as  merely 
lapsing  back  into  that  unity;  he  is  as  anxious  to  find,  in  the 
logical  essence  of  substance  itself,  an  implicit  necessity  for  the 
existence  of  an  infinity  of  attributes,  as  he  is  to  prove  that 
nothing  can  exist  praeter  Deum.  Taking  account  of  such  con- 
considerations  as  these,  Camerer  and  Fischer  have  rejected 
Erdmann's  theory,  and  have  fallen  back  upon  the  conclusion 
that  Spinoza  brings  together  in  one  system  two  warring  prin- 
ciples, without  making  any  attempt  to  appease  the  conflict,  or 
to  throw  a  decent  veil  over  this  internal  discord. 

Thus  we  have  Spinoza  depicted  sometimes  as  a  primitive 
Hegelian  monist,  sometimes  as  a  late-lingering  mediaeval  Plato- 
nist,  sometimes  as  Schopenhauerian  before  Schopenhauer,  and 
sometimes  as  being,  innocently  and  unconsciously,  all  these 
apparently  incongruous  things  at  once.  The  relation  of  attri- 
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butes  to  substance  in  his  system  is  now  set  forth  as  the  relation 
of  a  real  part  to  a  concrete  whole  that  includes  it,  now  as  the 
relation  of  an  emanation  to  its  source,  now  as  the  relation  of  an 
illusory  aspect  to  a  reality  whose  nature  it  veils  and  falsifies, 
now  as  a  confused  and  hopeless  mystery. 

Upon  this  exegetical  problem  the  present  paper  attempts  to 
throw  some  light;  but  it  attempts  to  do  so,  not  by  minutely  re- 
examining  Spinoza's  language — that  has  been  done  often  enough 
— but  by  exhibiting  the  nature  of  his  dialectical  procedure 
through  an  examination  of  its  historical  sources  and  affinities  and 
of  the  use  made  of  a  demonstrably  similar  dialectic  by  Giordano 
Bruno.  My  thesis  is  that  the  more  general  and  fundamental 
principles  of  Spinoza's  metaphysics  are  in  no  respect  original; 
that  he  is,  like  Bruno,  a  consistent  Neo-Platonist  of  the  Renais- 
sance type;  that  his  way  of  dealing  with  the  problem  of  the 
relation  of  substance  to  its  attributes  is  one  already  foreshadowed 
in  Plotinus,  fully  worked  out  by  mediaeval  theologians,  and 
much  used  by  Bruno,  and  by  other  metaphysicians  of  Spinoza's 
century;  and  that  the  character,  the  historical  role,  and  the 
typical  significance  of  Spinoza's  system  can  be  understood  only 
in  the  light  of  its  relation  to  these  earlier  applications  of  a  similar 
dialectic  to  a  similar  problem.  In  the  course  of  an  inquiry  into 
these  matters  there  will,  I  think,  emerge  some  general  consider- 
ations capable  of  pertinent  application  to  certain  contemporary 
tendencies  in  metaphysics. 

Historians  of  mediaeval  philosophy  are  much  given  to  discuss- 
ing whether  this  or  that  theologian  is  or  is  not  to  be  classified  as 
a  pantheist.  Did  John  the  Scot,  it  is  asked,  for  example,  con- 
ceive of  God  as  'immanent 'or  as  'transcendent,' as  'within' 
or  'without'  the  world?  No  such  discussion  will  ever  come  to 
much  profit  until  philosophers  learn  to  make  a  distinction  which 
has  hitherto  generally  been  ignored.  The  question  as  to  the 
relation,  as  conceived  in  any  given  monistic  ontology,  between 
the  Absolute  Being  and  the  world  of  phenomena,  is  not  one 
question  but  two;  and  that  side  of  it  about  which  philosophers 
and  theologians  have  usually  had  most  to  say,  is  distinctly  the 
less  significant  of  the  two.  For  one  may  ask,  either:  What  is 
the  ontological  locus  or  extension  of  the  ultimate  reality?  or, 
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What  is  its  ontological  kindf  The  first  question  concerns  the 
relation  of  inclusion  or  exclusion  between  the  mere  being,  the 
'  that '  of  phenomena,  and  the  being  of  the  Absolute;  the  second 
concerns  the  relation  of  inclusion  or  exclusion  between  the  deter- 
minate nature  and  content,  the  'what'  of  phenomena,  and  the 
nature  of  the  Absolute.  When  one  puts  the  latter  question,  one 
asks,  Is  God — or  by  whatever  name  you  see  fit  to  call  your  meta- 
physical ultimate — an  entity  whose  nature  is  in  any  way  expressed 
by  the  diversity  of  this  concrete  and  particularized  temporal 
world  of  sensible  experience,  so  that  the  more  fully  the  mind 
enters  into  the  rich  variousness  and  the  contradictoriness  of  the 
temporal  order,  the  more  it  apprehends  of  the  divine  nature? 
Or  is  the  Absolute  a  pure  and  immutable  simplicity,  a  perfectly 
rationalized  entity  in  which  the  discrete  particularity  of  the 
objects  of  sensuous  knowledge,  the  contradictions  and  baffling 
relativity  inherent  in  the  operations  of  the  discursive  under- 
standing, and  the  incompleteness  and  outreach  toward  the  not- 
present  which  are  inseparable  from  temporal  existence,  are  trans- 
cended in  a  self-contained  and  indivisible  Immediacy?  Or  finally, 
is  God — as,  for  example,  a  certain  variety  of  contemporary 
idealism  has  tried  to  make  it  appear — a  being  whose  nature 
somehow  at  once  is  and  is  not  expressed  by  the  nature  of  the 
world  of  temporal  appearance?  It  is  this  question  about  the 
manifestation  of  the  divine  nature  in  the  nature  of  the  world  of 
experience  that  is  both  practically  and  theoretically  the  more 
important;  the  failure  to  distinguish  it  from  the  highly  abstract 
question  about  the  extension  and  ontological  inclusiveness  of  the 
divine  substance  is  responsible  for  much  vain  jangling  of  the 
words  'immanent'  and  'transcendent'  in  the  popular  theology 
of  our  own  day.  Most  such  theologians  pretty  certainly  could 
give  no  very  satisfactory  account  of  what  is  meant  by  a  deity 
who  is  'in'  the  world,  as  distinguished  from  that  absentee, 
deistic  God  'outside  of  '  it,  over  whose  obsolescence  they  are  wont 
to  rejoice.  Religious  writers  of  this  school  commonly  greet 
with  unsuspecting  enthusiasm  the  doctrines  of  the  monistic 
idealists  among  our  technical  philosophers,  although  the  specu- 
lative question  whether  the  ultimate  reality  be  'one  '  or  'many ' 
has  no  religious  significance,  except  in  its  relation  to  the  problem 
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of  human  freedom  and  to  the  connected  problem  of  evil;  and 
upon  these  two  points  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  tendencies 
of  idealistic  monism  are  such  as  are  likely  to  commend  themselves 
to  the  religious  sympathies  of  even  the  most  advanced  of  the  men 
who  are  leading  in  the  reconstruction  of  popular  religion.  Such 
men  are,  in  reality,  interested  in  a  very  pertinent  and  serious 
religious  issue — namely,  the  issue  between  the  belief  that  the 
supreme  interests  of  the  spiritual  life  lie  apart  from  the  common 
activities  and  relationships  of  the  natural  life,  and  the  belief  that 
those  interests  are  to  be  realized  by  entering  more  largely  and 
heartily  into  the  human  business  and  temporal  endeavor  of  the 
natural  life.  But  when  popular  writers  speak  of  a  metaphysic- 
ally 'immanent '  deity,  they  conceal  this  issue  behind  an 
inappropriate  and  misleading  philosophical  phraseology.  And 
the  question  which  thus  seems  to  be  more  pertinent,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  religion,  is  also  the  more  pertinent  for  the  philo- 
sophical inquirer  who  seeks  to  determine  with  precision  the 
logical  character  of  any  metaphysical  system.  One  may  doubt 
whether  the  conception  of  the  inclusion  of  the  esse  of  things  in 
a  single  Being  has  any  meaning  if  abstracted  from  the  concep- 
tion of  the  inclusion  of  the  determinate  qualities  and  content  of 
those  things  in  that  Being.  We  are  not  now,  however, — though 
in  the  end  we  shall  be — concerned  to  settle  this  doubt,  but  only 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  two  conceptions  are  at  least  abstractly 
distinguishable;  and  that  many  philosophical  doctrines  have 
asserted  the  inclusion  of  the  universe  within  the  Absolute,  in  the 
one  sense,  while  denying  such  inclusion  in  the  other  sense.  In 
the  monism  of  the  Vedanta,  for  example,  when  the  sage  of  the 
Mundaka  Upanishad  says  of  the  universe  at  large,  "All  this  is 
Brahman,"  he  does  not  mean  that  any  of  the  determinations 
which  make  the  universe  what  it  is  are  included  as  properties  in 
the  nature  of  Brahman ;  for  Brahman  is  "  that  which  has  no 
properties"  favarnamj.  The  same  is  true,  of  course,  of  the 
modern  Vedantism  of  Schopenhauer;  everything  that  is,  is  the 
Will;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  undivided  Will  is  none  of  these 
things  that  appear.  In  the  Vedanta  and  in  Schopenhauer,  the 
difficulty  of  conceiving  that  the  '  that '  of  things  can  be  included 
in,  while  their  '  what '  is  excluded  from,  the  Absolute  is  ostens- 
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ibly  alleviated  by  the  addition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  illusoriness 
of  all  plurality.  In  Mr.  Bradley's  much  discussed  book  one  is 
called  upon  to  accomplish  the  same  logical  combination  without 
that  alleviating  device.  Mr.  Bradley  does  not  think  that '  appear- 
ance '  is  mere  illusion.  He  is  sure  that  "the  reality  must  contain, 
and  cannot  be  less  than,  appearance;"  but  he  is  equally  sure  that 
the  reality  must,  as  to  its  kind,  transcend  relativity  and  be  free 
from  all  internal  sundering  of  its  content.  The  Absolute,  there- 
fore, contains  all  the  concrete  content  of  finite  experience;  but 
it  does  not  contain  what  finite  experience  is.  And  when  one  asks 
how  these  things  can  be,  Mr.  Bradley  proffers  a  variety  of  meta- 
phors, which  serve  only  to  render  more  mysterious  than  ever  the 
notion  that  the  same  Being  can  at  once  be  immanent  in  the  con- 
crete and  temporal  world,  as  inclusive  of  all  of  its  reality,  and  be 
essentially  transcendent  of  it,  as  alien  to  all  the  determinations 
that  enter  into  its  essential  nature.  But  this  form  of  absolute 
idealism,  at  all  events,  affords  us  a  contemporary  example  of  the 
attempt  convincingly  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  immanence,  in 
the  one  sense,  while  equally  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  trans- 
cendence in  the  other.  And  it  is  with  other  and  earlier  examples 
of  a  similar  combination  that  we  shall  here  be  concerned. 

One  more  preliminary  remark  of  a  general  sort  will  serve  to 
illuminate  what  follows.  The  peculiarity  of  human  nature  to 
which  must  be  attributed  most  of  the  serious  philosophical 
activities  of  mankind,  has  been — not,  as  Professor  James  has 
suggested,  an  eccentric  taste  (peculiar  to  certain  temperaments) 
for  simplicity  and  neatness  in  the  conception  of  things,  a 
''passion  for  parsimony;"  nor  yet  has  it  been  simply  the 
curiosity  that  seeks  ulterior  causes  for  phenomena  of  experience 
not  in  themselves  self-explanatory;  but  it  has  been  the  deeper- 
lying  and  more  insistent  need  of  avoiding  self-contradiction  in 
the  formulation  of  the  meaning  of  one's  experience.  The  whole 
history  of  metaphysics,  except  at  its  very  beginning,  is  the 
history  of  a  perpetual  flight  from  the  spectre  of  self-contradic- 
tion, real  or  imaginary.  It  is  not  usually  because  a  philosopher 
finds  the  opinions  of  common-sense,  or  of  preceding  philosophers, 
too  complicated,  but  because  he  finds  them  too  little  consistent 
with  their  own  assumptions  or  their  own  practical  applications, 
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that  he  is  forced  to  the  troublesome  task  of  systematizing  for 
himself.  Internal  disharmony,  an  outbreak  of  civil  war  among 
the  concepts  which  have  hitherto  seemed  to  dwell  together 
peaceably  in  the  kingdom  of  one's  mind — this  would  be  found, 
if  space  here  permitted  the  necessary  historical  survey,  to  be  the 
mainspring  of  the  progress  of  metaphysics.  But  it  is  necessary 
to  add  that,  although  the  desire  to  be  rid  of  inconsistency  in 
one's  thinking  is  what  has  chiefly  led  men  to  seek  the  help  of 
systematic  logical  reflection,  the  treatment  given  this  sort  of 
uneasiness  has  often  been  distinctly  homoeopathic.  The  method 
has,  indeed,  rarely  been  so  frankly  confessed  to  be  homoeopathic 
as  it  has  of  late  by  Mr.  Mallock,  who  seems  quite  explicitly  to 
maintain  that  the  business  of  science  and  philosophy  is  to  purge 
men's  minds  of  a  variety  of  small  self-contradictions  merely  in 
order  the  better  to  prepare  the  system  for  the  digestion  of  one 
or  two  sweeping  and  comprehensive  ones,  administered  by 
theology.  But  an  analogous  procedure  has  been  by  no  means 
uncommon  among  metaphysicians.  To  escape  one  set  of  con- 
ceptual incompatibilities  by  merging  all  in  another  more  ultimate 
contradiction,  and  to  accept  the  latter,  with  or  without  some 
phraseological  disguise,  as  the  last  word  of  metaphysical  truth — 
this  has  seemed  to  satisfy  the  logical  needs  of  not  a  few  great 
philosophers  and  profound  theologians.  We  shall  presently  find 
that  the  great  succession  of  monistic  systems  of  metaphysics — 
which  are  at  the  same  time  systems  of  theology — that  extend 
from  the  Alexandrian  schools  to  the  seventeenth  century,  all 
follow  essentially  the  same  method,  and  that  method,  having  its 
terminus  a  quo  in  a  determination  to  avoid  the  contradictions, 
involved  in  certain  conceptions,  finds  its  terminus  ad  quern  in  a* 
group  of  new  conceptions  of  which  the  contradictory  character 
is,  sometimes  indeed,  blindly  ignored  or  dexterously  veiled,  but 
often  plainly  and  even  enthusiastically  avowed.  To  understand 
such  a  system,  in  its  distinctive  dialectic,  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  how  such  a  terminus  a  quo  compelled  the  philoso- 
pher's thought  to  come  to  such  a  terminus  ad  quern,  and  made 
the  latter,  with  all  its  paradoxes,  seem  a  satisfying  and  even  a 
necessary  tnith. 
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Without  going  back  to  Alexandrian  Neo-Platonism  little  in 
subsequent  European  metaphysics  can  be  understood  in  its 
proper  historical  setting;  and  certainly  the  study  of  no  system 
is  so  indispensable  for  the  understanding  of  the  sources  of  the 
ideas  of  Bruno  and  of  Spinoza.  The  reason  is  that  Neo- 
Platonism  represents  the  first  elaborate  attempt  to  effect  a 
certain  important — and  thereafter  long  a  favorite — combination 
in  metaphysical  concepts.  From  Plato  and  Aristotle  it  inherited 
the  assumption  that  no  being  could  be  absolutely  real  of  which 
the  conception  was  not  reached  by  the  way  of  abstraction,  of 
which,  above  all,  the  nature  was  not  defined  in  terms  of  abso- 
luteness, avrdp/ceia,  logical  self-sufficiency.  This  meant  that 
there  can  be  but  one  true  Being,  and  that  one  perfect,  simple, 
immutable,  having  no  relations  to  anything  outside  itself,  not 
capable  of  being  affected  by  the  acts  of  any  imperfect  or  relative 
being,  ineffable,  transcendent.  With  Plato,  however,  and  in 
some  respects  still  more  with  Aristotle — for  Plato  has  his  vague 
creation-myths — this  Being  had  been  conceived  essentially  as  a 
-*  perfection  over  against  the  world  of  imperfection — a  perfection- 
of  which  the  reality  was  prefigured  and  implied  by  innumerable 
hints  and  intimations  in  the  lower  world,  but  which  itself  merely 
coexisted  with  that  world.  It  was  not  itself,  in  any  clear  and 
unmistakable  fashion,  defined  as  either  the  efficient  or  the 
material  cause  of  the  concrete  universe;  phenomenal  things  did 
not  have  in  it  their  ground,  and  their  logical  relation  to  it — 
since  it  had  no  logical  relation  to  them — remained  to  the  last,  in 
spite  of  painful  struggles  with  the  problem  of  the  One  and  the 
Many,  eminently  dubious.  The  Perfect  Being  did  not  include 
the  concrete  totality  of  things  within  itself;  it  did  not  embrace 
tiit-ir  being  within  its  unity;  yet  the  implications  of  the  dialectic 
which  led  to  the  assertion  of  its  reality  were  not  used  to  deny  to 
lower  things  a  sort  of  genuine  reality  of  their  own.  There  was 
a  'way  up;'  but  there  was  no  'way  down.'  Since  God  existed, 
it  did  not  appear  why  any  world  should  exist,  nor  indeed,  how 
it  was  possible  that,  logically  considered,  it  should  exist.  But 
Neo-Platonism  undertook  to  show  the  'way  down' — and,  one 
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may  add,  the  'way  round  about.'  It  would  find  in  the  abstract 
Platonic  Deity  the  necessary  source  of  all  being,  and  also  the 
substance  of  all.  The  new  conception  was  not  an  independent 
graft  upon  an  alien  stock ;  it  was  found  to  spring  naturally  and 
even  inevitably  from  the  old  systems.  We  may  explain  Neo- 
Platonism' s  departure  from  the  preoccupation  of  the  classical 
systems  about  final  to  the  neglect  of  efficient  causes,  in  part 
perhaps  by  Stoic  influences,  but  more  by  the  influence  of  Judaeo- 
Christian  theology,  with  its  habit  of  conceiving  the  deity  as 
essentially  the  efficient  cause  of  the  universe.  But  what  espe- 
cially made  it  inevitable  that  Neo-Platonism  should  conceive  of 
the  Absolute  as  both  ground  and  sum  of  all  particular  being,  was 
the  fact  that  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  theology  contradicted 
itself  unless  thus  transformed.  If  the  Perfect  and  Absolute 
Reality  were  confessed  to  be  merely  coexistent  with  a  diversity 
of  other  beings  having  some  sort  of  genuine  reality  of  their 
own — if  the  lower  entelechies  were  true  entities,  not  only  outside 
the  divine  substance  but  incapable  of  being  apprehended  or 
influenced  thereby — then  it  was,  in  truth,  confessed  that  the 
Absolute  was  no  Absolute,  that  the  Most  Perfect  Being  was  not 
perfect  after  all.  Only  a  Nature  that  included  all  positive 
being  within  itself,  could  meet  the  requirements  of  the  dialectic 
that  lay  behind  the  theology  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  There  were 
two  possible  ways,  however,  of  dealing  with  this  difficulty:  one 
might  either  declare  that  all  particular  and  relative  things  were 
unreal  illusions;  or  one  might,  granting  them  some  sort  of 
reality,  conceive  them  to  be  taken  up  within  the  being  of  the 
Absolute  One.  It  was  the  latter  way  that  Neo-Platonism  took, 
in  the  first  instance,  although  it  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  avoid  slipping  over  from  this  to  the  short  and  easy  method  of 
illusionism.  Thus  Platonism,  beginning  as  a  doctrine  of  the 
transcendence  of  God,  a  sort  of  metaphysical  otherworldliness, 
issued  in  a  monism — a  doctrine  of  the  divine  immanence.  Yet 
this  was  only  an  immanence  in  being,  not  in  kind — the  divine 
nature  must  still  be  maintained  to  be  completely  'other'  to  all 
the  characteristics  of  the  world  of  experience — immutable, 
simple,  transcendent  of  relativity,  incapable  of  receiving  the 
attributes  of  human  existence  as  true  predicates  of  itself.  And 
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here  appeared  the  peculiar  paradox  of  Neo-Platonism — the  con- 
ception of  a  being  which  should  include  all  the  esse  of  all  things 
without  possessing  the  attributes  of  any  of  those  things — a  being 
which,  though  without  parts,  should  embrace  within  itself  all 
the  diversity  of  the  universe;  in  which,  though  immutable,  all 
things  should  live  and  move  and  have  their  being. 

It  has,  it  is  true,  been  a  matter  of  dispute  among  some  histo- 
rians of  Neo-Platonism,  whether  that  system  was,  or  meant  to 
be,  truly  monistic  and  immanental.  On  the  one  hand,  Barthe- 
lemy  Saint-Hilaire  long  ago  declared  that  the  emanationism  of 
Plotinus  was  scarcely  distinguishable  from  pantheism.  "In 
spite,"  he  wrote,  "of  all  artifices  of  language,  in  spite  of  the 
most  subtle  metaphors  and  the  most  ingenious  comparisons,  the 
emanation  always  remains  a  product  and  a  part  of  that  from 
which  it  emanates,  and  thus  it  is  that  emanationism  and 
pantheism  are  such  similar  systems,  if,  indeed,  they  are  not 
identical."  Zeller  means  the  same  thing  when  he  says  that 
"Plotinus's  system  has  less  right  to  be  called  a  system  of  emana- 
tion than  a  system  of  dynamic  pantheism."  On  the  other  hand, 
Dr.  James  Lindsay  has  recently1  said  of  Plotinus :  "  Pantheistic  his 
philosophy  certainly  is  not ;  the  One  and  the  All  are  not  identical  in 
system;  the  One  is  transcendent,  not  immanent,  though  imper- 
sonal and  unconscious;  all  things  wait  upon  the  One,  but  the 
One  depends  not  upon  any  or  all  of  them."  But  such  a  differ- 
ence of  interpretation  is  due  entirely  to  a  failure  to  note  the 
double  meaning  of  the  terms  'immanent'  and  'transcendent.' 
That,  for  Plotinus,  the  One  is  all  things  and  all  things  are  'in  ' 
the  One,  is  certain  from  several  passages  in  the  Enneads,  and 
is  implicit  in  the  general  logic  of  the  system.  For  the  One  is 
the  potentiality  of  all  things  (Svvafus  TTCLVTW}  and  at  the  same 
time  in  it  all  possibility  is  in  perfect  realization;  that  of  which 
it  is  the  Svva/jLis  must  be  one  with  itself,  since  in  it  potentiality 
and  realization  are  indivisibly  one.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
certain  that  the  One  is  simple  and  free  from  relation  to  anything, 
and  alien  to  all  the  determinations  of  the  things  that  exist  within 
it.  The  One  and  the  All  are  identical  in  substance;  yet  nothing 
that  is  true  of  the  latter  is  true  of  the  former,  none  of  the 
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properties  that  make  things  what  they  are  can  be  found  within 
the  whole  that  completely  contains  those  things.1 

Plotinus  can  hardly  be  said  to  attempt  to  conceal  the  con- 
spicuously self-contradictory  character  of  this  combination  of 
ideas.  "  How,"  he  asks,2 "  does  multiplicity  proceed  from  the  One? 
It  does  so  because  the  one  is  everywhere ;  for  there  is  nowhere  that 
it  is  not.  It  therefore  fills  all  things;  and  it  is  thus  many  things, 
or  rather  all  things.  For  if  it  were  simply  everywhere,  it  would 
itself  be  all  things.  But  since  it  is  also  nowhere,  all  things  exist 
through  it,  because  it  is  everywhere,  yet  are  distinct  from  it,  because 
it  is  nowhere.  .  .  .  The  one  is  necessarily  prior  to  all  things;  it 
must  therefore  fill  all  and  produce  all,  without  itself  being  any  of 
the  things  that  it  produces."  "It  is  at  once  by  itself  (e</>  eavrov) 
and  not  by  itself."*  One  may  fairly  say  that  Neo-Platonism  of  all 
periods  was  deliberately  committed  to  the  acceptance  of  both 
sides  of  the  contradiction  resulting  from  the  immanence  of  the 
divine  Being  in  the  being  of  the  concrete  universe,  and  its  tran- 
scendence, absoluteness  and  negativity  in  kind.  It  accepted 
both  sides  deliberately  because  it  found  both  to  be  equally 
necessary  consequences  of  a  single  metaphysical  principle,  which 
itself  appeared  to  be  a  necessary  and  ultimate  truth;  namely, 
the  principle  that  a  being  which  can  rationally  and  without 
self-contradiction  be  conceived  as  real  in  itself  must  be  fa) 

1  Cf .  Enn.  V.  2.1:  "The  One  is  all  things — and  is  none  of  those  things.  For 
the  source  of  all  things  is  not  all  things,  and  yet  in  the  following  manner  it  is  all 
things.  For  all  things  as  it  were  coexist  therein— or  rather,  they  are  not  in  it,  but 
will  be."  Speaking  of  the  relation  of  the  first  emanation — which  includes  all  other 
beings— to  the  One,  Plotinus  says  (V,  1.6):  "Whenever  that  which  engenders  is 
the  most  perfect  of  all  things,  that  which  is  engendered  necessarily  is  united  with  it 
(ffiJvfffTiv  afrr$)  so  that  it  is  separated  from  it  only  by  a  certain  'otherness' 
(erep6njs)."  Note  in  the  passage  cited  just  below,  the  words:  "The  One  is  every- 
where ...  it  therefore  fills  all  things,"  etc.  On  the  other  side  of  the  paradox,  we 
have  such  passages  as  this  frequently  repeated  (111,8.8.):  "The  d-pxtf  is  not 
identical  with  all  things,  nor  is  it  identical  with  any  particular  thing;  it  is  not  itself 
a  multiplicity,  but  it  engenders  multiplicity."  Unquestionably,  Plotinus  empha- 
sized this  side  more  than  the  other,  but  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  denied  that  both 
belong  to  his  system.  In  Proclus  the  monistic  doctrine  finds  an  entirely  explicit 
expression— together  with  its  opposite:  "Everything  which  is  immediately  pro- 
duced by  another,  both  remains  within  that  which  produces,  and  goes  forth  of 
it.  ...  It  remains  within  and  goes  forth  at  the  same  time,  and  neither  [producer 
nor  produced]  is  apart  from  (x&>pfc)  the  other."  (Inst.  Theol.  SO.) 

2.ffnn.  Ill,  9.4. 

3  Enn.  VI,  5.2. 
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metaphysically  self-sufficient  — avrapKea-rarov —  not  dependent, 
in  order  that  it  should  have  existence  and  self -identity,  upon 
either  external  relations  to  other  things  or  internal  relations  of 
discrete  part  to  part;  and  that  it  must  be  likewise  Cb)  perfect, 
free  from  the  necessity  of  movement  towards  the  unattained, 
which  necessity,  appearing  as  it  does  in  human  experience,  seems 
always  to  be  the  evidence  of  a  sort  of  incompleteness  of  individual 
reality.1  But  this  principle  meant,  on  the  one  hand,  the  unity 
and  immutability  of  such  a  being — and  thus  implied  the  'nega- 
tive  theology;'  and,  as  we  have  seen,  it  meant  on  the  other 
hand,  that  no  genuine  entity  or  positive  quality  could  exist  with- 
out and  over  against  such  a  being — and  thus  implied  the  affirma- 
tive theology  and  the  doctrine  of  monism. 

There  was,  moreover,  still  one  more  consequence  which  could 
be  naturally  deduced  from  the  same  single  principle;  and  it  was 
the  especial  distinction  of  Plotinus  that  he  made  this  deduction 
very  explicit,  and  thereby  passed  to  all  subsequent  Platonic 
thinkers  a  conception  of  which  they  were  able  to  make  greatest 
use  at  what  would  otherwise  have  been  a  very  awkward  point  in 
their  several  philosophical  systems.  He  sought  in  that  very 
concept  of  perfection  and  self-sufficiency,  which  had  been  the 
terminus  of  the  ascending  process  of  abstraction  by  which 
Platonic  metaphysics  reached  its  definition  of  the  real,  the 
ground  and  the  necessity  for  a  descending  process  by  which,  out 
of  the  universal  and  the  abstract,  particular  beings  and  the 
subjects  of  concrete  predicates  must  arise.  Perfection  and  self- 
sufficiency,  argued  Plotinus,  mean  on  the  one  hand,  complete 
transcendence  of  logical  limitation,  and  this  means  complete 
indeterminateness,  otherness,  negativity.  But  must  it  not  also 
mean  something  in  the  highest  sense  positive  ?  Can  the  perfect 

1  Plotinus  gives  this  reasoning  somewhat  concisely  in  KHH.  V,  4.1:  "It  is 
necessary  that  before  all  beings  there  should  be  this  that  is  simple  and  different 
from  all  the  rest  .  .  .  something  that  is  truly  one,  and  of  which  even  unity  cannot 
be  predicated  without  falsehood,  which  is  beyond  speech  and  beyond  knowledge, 
nay,  which  can  even  be  said  to  be  beyond  essence  (ovffla)  itself.  For  if  it  were  not 
simple,  with  no  complexity  and  no  composition,  if  it  were  not  really  one,  it  would 
not  be  a  first  principle  (&p\"fl).  What  is  absolute  (afrrapK^ffrarov)  must  be  simple 
and  first  of  all  things.  For  that  which  is  not  first  is  dependent  for  its  being  upon 
prior  things,  that  which  is  not  simple  has  need  of  simple  things  to  constitute  it. 
The  first  principle,  therefore,  must  needs  be  one  and  unique.  For  if  there  were 
another  of  the  same  sort,  the  two  would  be  one." 
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being  be,  after  the  manner  of  Aristotle's  God,  a  sort  of  finite  or 
closed  circle,  shut  up  within  the  limits  of  its  own  unity  ?  Does 
not  the  perfection  of  the  Absolute,  implying  the  transcendence 
of  all  negation,  of  all  limits,  imply,  first  of  all,  its  transcendence  of 
itself,  its  going  forth  beyond  itself  ?  Such  is  the  logic  by 
which  emanationism  is  in  the  first  instance  justified.  "If," 
says  Plotinus,1  "the  First  Being  is  perfect,  and  the  most  perfect  of 
all  things,  and  the  primal  potentiality  (Sura/it?  17  TT/OWTT?)  ,  it  must 
have  of  all  things  the  greatest  power,  and  all  other  powers  can  only 
imitate  it,  each  in  its  own  degree.  We  see,  then,  that  whatever 
attains  to  perfection  necessarily  engenders,  and  is  incapable  of 
remaining  within  itself  alone,  but  must  needs  produce  something 
other  than  itself.  Not  only  do  beings  capable  of  choice,  but  even 
things  destitute  of  it,  and  things  without  soul,  give  of  that 
which  is  theirs  to  others,  in  such  measure  as  they  are  able;  thus 
fire  emits  heat,  and  snow,  cold.  How,  then,  were  it  possible 
that  the  Most  Perfect  Being  and  Supreme  Good  should  remain 
within  itself,  as  though  the  Universal  Power  were  envious  or 
impotent.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  it  should  engender 
something  from  itself,  and  that  what  is  engendered  should 
engender  in  turn."  This  idea  is,  to  be  sure,  only  a  development 
of  an  idea  expressed  figuratively  in  Plato's  Timaeus  (29  E)  ;  and 
Philo  had  been  fond  of  insisting,  in  his  own  fashion,  upon  the 
necessity  that  a  divine  nature  should  be  creative  :  "  For  God  never 
ceases  from  making  something  or  other;  but,  as  it  is  the  property 
of  fire  to  burn  and  of  snow  to  chill,  so  also  it  is  theproperty  of 
God  to  be  creating."2  But  Plotinus  connects  this  idea  in  a  more 
logical  and  methodical  manner  with  the  fundamental  concept  of 
the  Platonic  perfectionism,  and  suggests,  if  he  does  not  plainly 
state,  the  possibility  of  regarding  it  as  a  direct  deduction  from 
that  concept.  The  point  which  I  should  like  my  reader 
especially  to  note,  is  that  the  new  aspect  of  the  concept  of 
perfection  —  the  aspect  upon  which  all  this  reasoning  depends  — 
is  the  impossibility  of  conceiving  perfection  as  consisting  with 
limitation.  In  bringing  out  this  aspect,  Plotinus  obviously 
admits  the  notion  of  infinity  to  a  place  in  Platonic  meta- 
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physics — where  it  was  originally  very  little  at  home.  He  finds, 
as  he  conceives,  in  the  'logical  infinite,'  to  which  the  Platonic 
dialectic  of  universals  would  lead,  the  necessity  also  of  a  sort  of 
dynamic  infinity  of  productive  energy.1  The  Absolute  One  is, 
says  Plotinus,  the  maximum  potentiality,  the  Svi/a/u?  TTCIVTWV, 
but  it  is  of  course,  at  the  same  time,  completely  self -realized, 
and  therefore  involves  the  necessity  of  the  actual  existence  of 
all  possible  things  with  all  possible  qualities  and  modes  of  being. 
These  things  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  different  from  that 
universal  potency  from  which  they  proceed  and  of  which  they 
are  the  evepyeia — since  it  must  remain  perfect  in  its  unity  and 
changelessness — and  eternally  one  with  it,  and  embraced  within 
it.2  Here,  then,  we  have  the  essence  of  what  may  be  called  the 
dialectic  of  Neo-Platonism :  (1)  the  Absolute  Being  is  conceived 
as  transcendent  of  all  determinate  and  limiting  qualities  and 
relations,  and  therefore  simple,  immutable,  and  capable  of  only 
negative  characterization  by  the  human  intellect;  (2)  the  same 
Being  is  conceived  as  necessarily  inclusive  of  all  the  reality  that 
in  any  sense  exists,  and  thus  as  holding  within  itself  the  whole 
universe  of  concrete,  manifold  and  temporal  existences;  (3)  the 
Absolute  Being  is  conceived  as  necessarily  transcending  itself, 
and  therefore  as  the  dynamic  ground  necessitating  the  coming 

1  Here  is  an  example  of  Plotinus's  struggles  with  the  concept,  in  the  endeavor  to 
reconcile  the  view  which  makes  matter— and  hence  negativity— the  source  of  the 
concrete  and  various  content  of  the  world  of  experience,  and  the  view  just  set 
forth,  which  finds  the  ground  of  the  existence  of  that  world  in  the  nature  of  the 
Absolute  itself.  "Matter  is  necessarily  infinite  ...  it  is  the  infinite.  The  infinite 
would  seem  to  arise  from  the  infinity  (airftpla)  of  the  One,  either  in  respect  to 
power,  or  eternity;  not  that  there  is  infinity  in  the  One,  but  that  it  produces 
infinity.  But  how  can  there  be  infinity  in  both  (the  One  and  Matter)?  The  fact 
is  that  there  are  two  infinites  (Sirrov  rb  Aireipov) ;  the  difference  between  them  is 
that  between  an  archetype  and  its  image.  Shall  we  say  then,  that  the  infinity  of 
Matter  is  less  infinite  than  the  other  ?  No,  but  rather  that  it  is  more  so;  for  the 
farther  the  image  is  removed  from  the  reality,  the  more  it  is  infinite,"  etc.  (Enn. 
II.,  4.  15.) 

2Cf.  the  following  passage  (Enn.  Ill,  8,  9).  "The  One  is  not  any  one  of 
all  the  things  that  are,  but  is  before  all  things.  What,  then,  is  it?  It  is  tin-  ]><>tcn- 
tiulity  of  all  things.  If  it  were  not,  nothing  else  would  be,  not  even  NoOs  (the 
primary  emanation),  which  is  the  first  and  total  life  of  things.  For  that  which  is 
above  life,  is  the  cause  of  life.  For  the  fvlpyeia.  of  life,  which  is  all  tliintr*.  i*  not 
tin-  First,  but  is  as  it  were  poured  forth  from  the  First  as  from  a  spring.  For  we 
may  think  of  that  First  Being  as  a  spring  having  no  origin  (dp\^)  other  than  itself, 
and  bestowing  itself  in  many  rivers  without  being  exhausted  thereby,  but  remain- 
ing ever  in  itself." 
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into  existence  of  all  possible  realities  in  all  possible  modes  and 
scales  of  being;  (4)  the  paradoxes  and  contradictions  involved 
in  the  conjoint  affirmation  of  all  of  these  three  principles,  are 
accepted,  because  all  three  seem  to  follow  from  a  metaphysical 
truth,  the  rejection  of  which  would  involve  what  seemed  to  the 
Neo-Platonist — if  there  can  be  degrees  in  such  matters — a  still 
more  radical  and  offensive  self-contradiction. 

For  the  sake  of  completeness,  the  same  dialectic  should  here 
be  shown — as  it  easily  could  be  shown — at  work  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  Platonizing  Christian  theologians  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  but 
limitations  of  space  compel  me  to  touch  upon  no  more  than  one  or 
two  points,  and  upon  those  very  briefly.  It  has  not  always  been 
recognized  how  unsuccessfully  most  of  the  Schoolmen  resisted  the 
logic,  inherent  in  their  own  whole  philosophy,  which  drove  them 
into  pantheism — that  is  to  say,  into  the  double  doctrine  of  the 
transcendence  of  the  divine  nature,  and  the  universal  immanence 
of  the  divine  substance  and  agency.  I  may  not  stop  to  pile  up 
illustrative  citations,  but  it  is  certain  that  Pseudo-Dionysius,1 
John  the  Scot,  Anselm,  and  many  others — and,  in  occasional 
admissions,  even  the  Angelic  Doctor  himself2 — commit  them- 
selves to  a  form  of  ontological  monism.  The  classic  mediaeval 
formulation  of  this  contradictory  union  of  the  essential  Neo- 
Platonic  principles  is  to  be  found  in  the  doctrine  of  the  equal 
truth  of  the  'negative'  and  the  'affirmative'  theology — the  doctrine 
that  while  all  positive  predicates  must  be  negated  of  the  divine 
nature — because  all  determination  is  limitation  and  negation — at 
the  same  time  all  must  be  affirmed  of  it — since  no  real  mode  of 
being  or  kind  of  'perfection'  could  be  lacking  in  the  All-Perfect. 

lCf.,  e.g.,  De  div.  nom.  1,  5:  "In  the  divinity  all  things  coexist  (ffvvt<rTi)Ke) ;" 
ibid  V,  4:  "God  simply  and  absolutely  embraces  all  being  in  himself." 

2Cf.  Summa  I,  1,  q.  8,  a.  1:  "Oportet  quod  Deus  sit  in  omnibus  rebus,  et 
intime."  Aquinas  adds  that  God  is  present  in  things  "as  a  cause  is  present  in  its 
effect."  But  it  must  be  remembered  that — from  Aquinas's  own  principles — the 
cause  here  is,  not  an  external  mover  which  sets  other  things  in  motion  as  it  were 
by  impact,  nor  yet  a  demiurge  working  upon  an  external  substance  that  already 
has  an  independent  existence  of  its  own,  but  is  that  which  "  furnishes"  to  things  all 
the  being  that  they  possess,  and  does  so  out  of  its  own  being,  and  that  without  any 
diminution  of  its  being.  Wherever  anything  (not  merely  negative  or  privative) 
truly  exists,  there  the  whole  of  that  existence  is  God  himself;  this* is  proper 
Thomistic  doctrine.  Thus  Aquinas  goes  so  far  as  to  say  (loc.  cit. )  that  God  is  even 
in  daemonibus  inquantum  sunt  res  quaedam. 
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Some  mediaeval  thinkers,  it  is  true,  tended  to  forget  one  side  of 
this  antinomy,  and  emphasized  the  truth  of  the  negative  theology 
alone;  but  the  correct  doctrine  gave  equal  place  to  both  sides. 
That  great  authority  for  mediaeval  thought,  Dionysius  Areopagita, 
had  laid  the  principle  down  clearly:  "It  is  fitting  that  what  is 
cause  of  all  and  above  all  should  be  without  name,  since  it  is 
above  all  things.  And  likewise  it  fittingly  receives  all  names, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  precisely  the  kingdom  (/3a<ri\.eia)  of  all  things, 
and  all  things  depend  on  it  as  their  cause,  their  beginning  and 
their  end,  and  itself  is,  according  to  the  Scripture,  all  in  all, 
(TO,  Trdvra  ev  Traai) .  ...  It  therefore  is  rightly  named  from 
all  things  that  are."1  Similarly,  it  is  the  truth  of  the 
'affirmative'  theology  that  Thomas  Aquinas  asserts  when  he 
says  (Summa,  I,  1,  q.  4,  a.  2)  that  the  perfectiones  omnium  rerum 
— i.e.,  all  positive  qualities  and  powers — are  in  Deo — even  those 
that  seem  to  the  intellect  to  be  mutually  incompatible;  so  that 
quae  sunt  diversa  et  opposita  in  seipsis,  in  Deo  praeexistunt  nt 
unum,  absque  detrimento  simplicitatis  ipsius.  Here  the  cheerful 
embracement  of  the  fundamental  contradiction  involved  in  all 
Neo- Platonic  theology  appears  with  very  little  concealment. 

Yet  the  Schoolmen  were  far  too  ingenious  to  let  the  contra- 
diction stand  wholly  unveiled;  they  were  fertile  in  metaphors 
and  technical  phrases  designed  to  cover  over  the  sharpness  of 
their  antinomies.  We  must  not,  says  John  the  Scot,  after 
himself  setting  forth  the  contradiction  of  the  affirmative  and 
negative  theology — "we  must  not  suppose  that  between  such 
affirmation  and  negation  there  is  any  contrariety;  for  we  should 
consider  that  the  cause  of  all  things  is  superior  to  all  negation 
and  affirmation."5  Hence  arose  the  doctrine  of  the  sennits  <  niin- 
entior,  by  which,  without  explicitly  confessing  to  a  self-contra- 
diction, one  might  deny  certain  predicates  of  the  divine  nature, 
while  also  declaring  that  nature  to  possess  them  eminenter — and 
assume  that  one  had  laid  down  an  intelligible  and  meaningful 
proposition.  More  effective,  at  first  sight,  was  the  device  of 
saying  that  finite  things  and  qualities  exist  in  God  only  causal  Her 
— until  one  remembered  that  one  was  debarred  from  attributing 

1  De  div.  nom.  I.  7. 

2  JSxpositionea  in  Mysticam  Theologian*  S.  Dimii/Kii,  uii  Mynt.  Theol.  I.  3. 
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to  the  effect  any  property  or  any  measure  of  being  which  was  not 
already  and  everlastingly  precontained  in,  and  inseparable  from, 
the  cause.  Easiest  of  all  was  it,  when  one  wished  to  make  the 
affirmative  theology  seem  less  glaringly  contradictory  of  the 
negative,  merely  to  add  the  prefix  'super'  to  all  positive  adjec- 
tives and  substantives  which  one  desired  to  predicate  of  the 
transcendent  Reality.  Dionysius  set  an  exaggerated  example 
for  this  sort  of  language,  seeming  to  feel  a  certain  scruple  about 
using  any  term  unless  its  meaning  were  neutralized  by  a  'super.' 
Thus  God  is  for  him  the  "  super-essentially  super-existing  super- 
God."  Few  mediaeval  thinkers  had  the  clearness  of  vision  or  the 
candor  of  John  the  Scot,  who  confessed  that  it  was  not  plain  to 
him  that  'super'  added  anything  to  the  meaning  of  terms,  unless  it 
were  interpreted  as  a  negative :  "  He  who  says  that  God  is  '  super- 
essential,'  does  not  say  what  God  is,  but  what  He  is  not;  for  he 
says  that  God  is  not  an  essence,  but  something  more  than  an 
essence.  But  what  that  'something  more'  is  he  does  not 
express."1  The  passage  as  a  whole  may  be  commended  to 
the  consideration  of  those  of  our  own  time  who  like  to  speak 
of  God  as  'super-personal,'  in  the  happy  persuasion  that  they 
have  thereby  reached  some  intelligible  notion  of  a  being  that 
both  does  and  does  not  determinately  possess  the  attributes 
proper  to  personality.  There  is  much  virtue  in  a  'super;'  the 
indolent  reasoners  of  all  periods  who  have  wished  to  play  fast 
and  loose  with  the  principle  of  contradiction,  have  found  few 
incantations  so  effective  for  lulling  the  reproaches  of  the  "  stiff- 
necked  Understanding."  We  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  that 
Neo-Platonists  and  the  Schoolmen,  having  reduced  most  meta- 
physical contradictions  to  one,  and  having  thrown  over  this  an 
ingenious  rhetorical  covering,  seemed  to  themselves  to  have 
solved  the  central  problem  of  philosophy.  But  we  may  observe 
in  this  'twofold  theology'  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  the  alternate 
boldnesses  and  reticences  with  which  its  intrinsic  contradictions 
are  treated,  an  example  of  the  type  of  metaphysical  procedure 
that  we  are  still  to  find  in  Bruno  and  Spinoza. 

i  De  div.  nat.  I.  14. 
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II 

The  philosophy  of  Bruno  gives  the  reader  of  it  an  impression 
of  immense  originality,  freshness  and  spontaneity;  and  nothing 
seems  more  alien  to  its  temper  than  that  spirit  of  asceticism,  of 
otherworldliness,  of  contempt  for  the  material,  the  natural,  the 
human,  which  is  commonly  attributed  both  to  the  Neo-Platonists 
and  to  the  mediaeval  theology.  Yet  in  the  essential  outlines  of 
his  system,  and  especially  in  the  dialectical  method  which 
determined  those  outlines,  Bruno  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
Neo-Platonist  of  the  Renaissance.  His  philosophy  has,  to  be 
sure,  its  own  highly  distinctive  nuances,  its  characteristic 
emphases,  as  well  as  its  points  of  originality  in  detail.  Bruno 
made  the  monistic  side  of  Neo-Platonism,  its  doctrine  of  imman- 
ence, far  more  conspicuous  and  more  vivid,  and  found  in  the 
thought  of  it  a  source  of  pantheistic  'cosmic  emotion'  that  earlier 
Platonists  never  felt  in  any  such  intensity.  He  corrected  Neo- 
Platonism,  moreover,  at  a  point  where  it  was  unnecessarily  at 
variance  with  itself,1  by  merging  the  conception  of  'matter' 
(the  potential)  in  that  of  God,  or  the  Infinite.  And  in  some 
writings,  though  not  uniformly,  he  clearly  expresses  himself  as, 
in  the  mediaeval  sense,  a  conceptualist,  denying  the  existence  of 
any  separate  'world  of  universals,'  of  archetypes  not  embodied 
in  concrete  individual  forms.  But  these  are  secondary  matters; 
upon  the  main  questions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Absolute 
Reality,  its  relation  to  the  world  of  experience,  and  the  position 
with  respect  to  it  of  our  thinking  faculty,  Bruno  merely  repeats 
with  great  definiteness  and  fullness  that  course  of  reasoning  with 
whifh  we  have  already  become  familiar.  His  ultimate  meta- 
physical conceptions  form  the  typical  Neo-Platonic  combination. 

The  fundamental  notion  in  the  system  of  Bruno  is  that  of 
the  infinity  of  true  Being;  and  this  means  primarily  and 
essentially  Im/irul  infinity;  that  is  to  say,  it  means  that  the 


1  Since  God  was  for  Plot  inns  the  S&vaius  ir<ivTui>.  and  the  real  ground  of  the 
existence  of  a  concrete  world  of  particulars,  it  was  both  redundant  and  inconsistent 
to  si  t  up  a  second  quasi-substnnce,  matter  to  serve  as  bare  potentiality,  and  as  the 
cause  of  plurality  and  differentiation.  In  its  conception  of  matter  the  earlier  Neo- 
Platonism  —  tinder  the  influence,  especially,  of  Aristotle—  was  disloyal  to  just  that 
characteristic  dialectic  which  is  here  set  forth.  The  difficulties  which  result  are 
illustrated  in  the  passage  cited  in  Ni>te.  p.  1  .">(;.  about  "the  two  infinites." 
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concept  of  the  ultimate  reality  is  a  concept  transcending  all 
logical  limitation,  not  determined  by  other  concepts,  not  depen- 
dent for  its  meaning  for  any  predication  of  extrinsic  relations. 
And  from  this  Bruno  deduces  all  the  consequences  which  earlier 
Neo-Platonism  had  deduced  from  its  corresponding  fundamental 
notion  of  ontological  'self-sufficiency;'  first  of  all,  then,  the 
consequence  that  the  Absolute  One  must  be  indeterminate, 
incomprehensible  and  ineffable,  transcendent  in  kind,  best 
described  by  negative  predicates.  Bruno  applies  to  it  the  typical 
Neo-Platonic  term,  sustdnza  soprasustanziale ;  he  says  of  it :  " This 
absolute  actuality  (atto  absolutissimo)  which  is  the  same  as  the  abso- 
lute potentiality,  cannot  be  comprehended  by  the  intellect,  except 
by  way  of  negation,  .  .  .  for  the  intellect,  when  it  would  under- 
stand it,  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  some  general  concept 
(specie  intelligibile) ,  and  to  treat  the  idea  [of  the  Absolute]  as 
comparable  and  commensurable  and  capable  of  being  made  equal 
with  itself;  but  this  is  impossible.  There  is  therefore  no  eye 
which  can  approach  or  have  access  to  this  supreme  light,  this  so 
profound  abyss."1  It  would  be  unprofitable  to  multiply  citations 
illustrating  this  familiar  aspect  of  Bruno's  metaphysics;  his 
conception  of  God  plainly  is  as  fully  determined  by  the  'negative 
theology'  as  that  of  Plotinus,  of  the  Areopagite,  or  of  any 
mediaeval  theologian  or  mystic. 

But  with  this  doctrine  of  transcendence  there  goes,  of  course, 
the  doctrine  of  immanence.  While  we  must  say  that  "all  things 
are  distinct  from  God,  as  the  effect  is  distinct  from  the  cause, 
the  product  from  the  producer,"  and  because  of  their  difference 
from  Him  "in  nature  and  duration  and  dignity,"  we  must  also 
say  that  all  things  are  in  God;  else  the  Infinite  would  not  be  an 
infinite,  but  would  have  a  limiting  other  over  against  it.  "Any- 
thing is  perfect  just  in  the  degree  that  it  is  an  individual  thing 
not  limited  in  its  individuality  by  another  (ad  aliud  non  termi- 
natum  individuumj,  and  this  is  the  intrinsic  mark  of  perfec- 
tion. .  .  .  That  which  is  simply  and  absolutely  and  of  itself 
perfect  is  the  one  Infinite  than  which  nothing  greater  or  better 
can  be:  this  is  one,  everywhere  complete,  God,  universal 
Nature."2  "The  highest  good,  the  supremely  desirable,  the 

1  De  la  Causa  etc.,  ed.  Lagarde,  Dial.  III.  p.  260. 

2  De  Immense,  II.  12. 
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highest  perfection,  the  highest  beatitude,  consists  in  the  unity 
which  embraces  the  whole  (nelV  unitd  che  complica  il  tut  to  j. 
We  take  delight  in  color;  yet  not  in  a  single  distinct  color,  but 
rather  in  one  that  is  the  union  of  all  colors.  We  delight  in  the 
sound  of  the  voice ;  yet  not  in  one  by  itself  so  much  as  in  one 
that  results  from  the  harmony  of  many.  We  delight  in  one 
Being  which  embraces  all,  and  most  of  all  in  that  one  which  is 
the  whole  itself."1 

Both  these  necessities,  of  the  immanence  and  of  the  tran- 
scendence of  the  Absolute,  are  supposed  to  follow  from  the  one 
fundamental  principle  of  its  logical  infinity,  i.e.,  precisely  from 
its  absoluteness;  and  from  this  also  follows  the  necessity — 
which  is  thus  grounded  in  the  nature  of  the  Absolute  Being 
itself — that  all  possible  things  should  exist  in  all  possible  modes. 
Everything,  says  Bruno,  developing  the  fundamental  thought  of 
Neo-Platonic  einanationism,  is  all  that  it  can  be,  all  that  its 
essence,  and  its  relations  to  other  things  permit  it  to  be ;  thus  it  is 
that  finite  things  are  ever  changing  their  forms  and  positions. 
But  "  the  divine  essence  is  infinite ;  and  the  measure  of  its  possi- 
bility corresponds  to  the  measure  of  its  being  (modum  essendi) ." 
And  since  likewise  it  is  absolutely  simple,  "in  it  being,  power, 
action,  volition  .  .  .  are  one  and  the  same."  Hence  it  is  what- 
ever it  can  be;  and  it  can  be  all  things  of  which  the  existence  is 
intrinsically  possible.  Hence  an  infinity  of  things  and  of  worlds 
exist,  in  all  possible  modes;  if  they  did  not  exist  the  very  primary 
notion  involved  in  the  necessity  of  the  being  of  an  infinite  and 
perfect  Substance  would  be  contradicted.  "  We  insult  the  infinite 
cause  when  we  say  that  it  may  be  the  cause  of  a  finite  effect;  to 
a  finite  effect  it  can  have  neither  the  name  nor  the  relation  of  an 
efficient  cause."2 

What,  now,  is  the  attitude  which  Bruno  takes  towards  the 
now  familiar  contradiction  in  which  this  dialectic  involves  him — 
the  contradiction  of  declaring  the  Absolute  to  be,  on  the  one 
hand,  simple,  perfect,  without  relations,  immutable,  and  on 
the  other  hand  both  the  necessary  ground  and  the  inclusive 
whole  of  all  the  moving,  changing,  divided  world  of  particular 

1  De  la  Causa,  V.  Lagarde,  p.  290. 

2  De  Immenso,  I,  9. 
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things  in  particular  relations.  We  may  say  that  Bruno's 
tendency  here  is  two-fold.  Often  he  delights  to  parade  osten- 
tatiously all  the  parodoxical  aspects  of  the  doctrine,  to  heap  up 
contradiction  upon  contradiction  in  a  wild  defiance  of  the  common 
laws  of  thought.  He  might  well  have  said  what  Goethe1  said  of 

himself: 

Wo  recht  viel  Widerspriiche  schwirren 
Ich  mag  am  liebsten  wandern. 

It  is  thus,  for  example  that  in  the  De  la  Causa,  Principio  ed 
Una  he  offers  up  the  categories  of  the  understanding  as  a  sacrifice 
to  the  glory  of  the  All-inclusive  One:  "The  one  Perfect  and 
Best  Being  .  .  .  does  not  include  itself,  for  it  is  not  greater 
than  itself;  it  is  not  included  by  itself,  for  it  is  not  less  than 
itself  ...  It  is  a  term  (termine)  in  such  wise  that  it  is  not  a 
term;  it  is  form  in  such  wise  that  it  is  not  form;  it  is  matter  in 
such  wise  that  it  is  not  matter  ...  In  its  infinite  duration  the 
hour  does  not  differ  from  the  day,  the  day  from  the  year,  the 
year  from  the  century,  the  century  from  the  moment.  .  .  Thou 
canst  not  more  nearly  approximate  to  similitude,  union  or  iden- 
tity with  the  Infinite  by  being  a  man  than  by  being  an  ant ;  not 
more  nearly  by  being  a  star  than  by  being  a  man;  .  .  .  for  in 
the  Infinite  these  distinctions  are  indifferent — and  what  I  say  of 
these  I  mean  to  imply  of  all  the  other  distinctions  whereby  things 
subsist  as  particular  entities  (intendo  di  tuite  Valtre  cose  di 
sussistenza  particolarej .  Since  in  it  center  does  not  differ  from 
circumference  we  may  safely  affirm  that  the  universe  is  all 
center,  or  that  the  center  of  the  universe  is  everywhere  and  the 
circumference  nowhere,  in  so  far  as  it  differs  from  the  center;  or 
contrariwise  that  the  circumference  is  everywhere  and  the  center 
nowhere  .  .  .  Behold,  then,  how  it  is  not  impossible,  but 
rather  necessary,  that  the  best,  greatest,  incomprehensible 
Being  should  be  all,  through  all,  in  all;  for  inasmuch  as  it  is 
simple  and  indivisible,  it  is  capable  of  being  all,  and  through 
all,  and  in  all."2  The  concluding  phrase  here  recalls  Plotinus's 
similar  explanation  of  the  double  aspect  of  the  transcendent  yet 

1  This  taste  descended  to  Goethe  in  a  somewhat  direct  line  from  Bruno ;  for 
Bruno's   coincidentia   oppositorum   was   the   chief  hobby  of  Hamann,   who   first 
brought  it  back  into  fashion. 

2  De  la  Causa,  V.  Lagarde,  p.  279. 
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immanent  One:  "because  it  is  nowhere,  it  is  possible  for  it  to  be 
everywhere."  And  the  following  has  its  parallels,  as  we  have 
seen,  even  in  the  soberest  and  most  orthodox  of  the  Schoolmen: 
"  Whatever  things  are  elsewhere  contrary  and  opposite  in  it  are 
one  and  the  same;  and  everything  in  it  is  the  same  thing."1 

This  supersession  of  the  principle  of  contradiction  became, 
as  is  well  known,  a  doctrine  formally  professed  by  Bruno — that 
of  the  coincidentia  oppositorum.  Concepts  seemingly  contrary 
turn  out  upon  analysis  to  be  the  same;  A  and  not-A  prove  to 
coincide.  This  is  especially — Bruno  does  not  appear  to  say, 
exclusively — true  in  "maximal  or  minimal"  instances  of  any 
quality  or  activity  or  mode  of  being;  the  extreme  of  one  thing 
is  the  same  as  its  opposite.  "Doctors  fear  when  one  is  in  the 
best  of  health;  it  is  in  the  height  of  happiness  that  the  fore- 
seeing are  most  timid.  .  .  .  Minimal  warmth  and  minimal  cold 
are  the  same."2  "The  absolutely  swift  would  be  the  same  as 
the  motionless."3  Bruno  gives  a  variety  of  illustrations  of  this 
sort  of  thing,  most  of  them  being — like  those  given  long  before 
him  by  Heraclitus  (whom  he  mentions)  and  long  after  by  Hegel 
— examples,  not  of  the  identity  of  opposites,  but  of  the  fallacy 
of  accident,  or  else  of  the  changefulness  of  all  temporal  things. 
But  Bruno  means  his  doctrine  to  be  taken  in  its  full  paradoxical 
sense;  and  he  reproaches  Aristotle  for  his  narrow-minded  adhe- 
rence to  the  principle  of  contradiction ;  the  Stagirite  "  wandered 
farther  from  the  goal  at  every  step  when  he  said  that  contraries 
L  could  not  coexist  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  subject."4  And 
of  course,  if,  in  maximal  cases  of  ordinary  general  concepts, 
opposites  become  one,  this  must  be  a  fortiori  true  of  that  maximal 
concept  of  all  our  thinking,  the  Absolute  Unity.  Hence  we  veridi- 
cally  and  meaningfully  predicate  explicitly  contradictory  things  of 
God.  This  is  precisely  what  many  mediaeval  theologians  had 
held  and  asserted;  when  you  are  dealing  with  a  sufficiently 
abstract  and  elevated  subject,  the  ordinary  laws  of  thought  cease 
to  be  binding. 

1  De  la  Causa,  III. 

2  De  la  causa,  V;  cited  by  Mclntyre,  p.  177,  where  further  illustrations  may 
be  found. 

3 De  Minima;  cited  by  Mclntyre,  p.  178. 
1  De  la  Causa,  loc.  cit.;  Mclntyre,  p.  178. 
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But  Bruno  was  unable  to  stop  here;  there  is  in  him  another 
tendency,  which  leads  him,  after  all,  to  seek  to  conceal,  and  even 
completely  to  transform,  his  central  paradox.  The  outcome  was 
inevitable;  for  it  is  not  psychologically  possible  for  a  rational 
mind  to  believe  a  really  self -contradictory  proposition,  when  it 
once  fully  envisages  that  proposition.  If  one  says  that  God  is 
both  an  absolutely  simple  Monad,  and  a  complex  Whole  of 
Things,  the  mind  is  certain  sooner  or  later  to  cry  out:  Which, 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  am  I  to  think  of  God!  for  honestly 
and  vividly  think  of  him  in  both  ways,  I  cannot.  The  judging 
mind,  if  it  truly  dealt  with  concepts  and  not  with  words,  cannot 
serve  two  contradictory  predicates ;  for  either  it  will  hate  the  one 
and  love  the  other  or  hold  to  the  one  and  despise  the  other. 
And  where  the  opposition  is  that  in  the  mind  of  a  Platonizing 
metaphysician  between  the  transcendental  and  the  immanental 
conceptions  of  the  relation  of  the  Absolute  Being  to  the  concrete 
content  of  the  world,  it  is  not  hard  to  predict  which  side  of  the 
antinomy  will  be  sacrified;  the  concrete  'what'  of  things  will  be 
explained  away  as  only  an  unreal  or  illusory  aspect  of  the  indi- 
visible and  immutable  Substance.  It  was  to  this  that  the 
mediaeval  theologians  tended  to  come  round;  and  it  is  to  this, 
unmistakably,  that  Bruno  resorts,  when  the  mystic  intoxication 
of  paradoxical  phraseology  is  less  strong  upon  him.  He  con 
stantly  lapses  into  language  implying  that  the  multiplicity, 
difference,  and  temporal  mutability  in  things  are  merely  a  false 
appearance  of  the  Eternal  One — an  appearance  due  in  some  way 
to  the  distorting  influence  of  the  human  mind.  "All  that 
appears  as  the  differences  in  bodies,  with  respect  to  form,  etc., 
is  naught  but  a  differing  aspect  (or  face,  volto)  of  the  same 
Substance — an  aspect  frail,  changeful,  corruptible  of  one  immut- 
able, everlasting  and  eternal  Being  .  .  .  All  that  constitutes 
diversity,  all  that  consists  in  generation,  corruption,  alteration 
and  change,  is  not  entity,  is  not  Being,  but  is  a  condition  and 
circumstance  of  Being,  which  is  one,  etc.  .  .  Whatsoever  makes 
multiplicity  in  things,  is  not  what  is,  is  not  the  thing  itself  (la 
cosa) ;  but  only  the  way  in  which  it  appears  (quel  che  appare), 
in  which  it  is  represented  to  the  sense  (che  si  rapresenta  al  senso) , 
and  is  on  the  surface  of  the  thing  itself  .  .  .  All  that  constitutes 
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difference  and  number  £  puro  accidente,  6  pur  a  figura,  6  pura 
plessione."1  To  say  that  all  diversity  in  objects  is  not  reality, 
but  only  the  way  in  which  reality  appears  to  the  sense,  is  to  go 
far  in  the  direction  of  metaphysical  illusionism  and  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  essential  negativity,  unknowableness  and  exclusive 
transcendence  of  the  one  true  Being.  All  this,  of  course,  is 
tolerably  incongruous  with  that  part  of  Bruno's  system  which 
declares  that  there  is  in  the  absolute  essence  a  real  necessity  for 
the  existence  of  all  possible  things  in  all  possible  modes;  but  we 
have,  at  any  rate,  seen  how  this  further  contradiction  results 
from  the  attempt  to  evade  or  tone  down  the  contradiction  in 
the  conception  of  a  concrete  world  of  temporal  things  as 
immanent  in  a  simple  and  eternal  substance. 

Let  me,  before  passing  on,  recapitulate  the  points  of  this 
Neo- Platonic  dialectic,  as 'we  find  it  working  itself  out  in  the 
philosophy  of  Bruno.  The  assumed  necessity  that  an  absolute 
reality  shall  be  self-contained,  logically  infinite,  and  ontologically 
complete  is  found  to  require  (1)  that  the  absolute  shall  be 
conceived  as  transcendent  of  all  relations  and  determinations, 
and  hence  as  purely  abstract  and  negative;  but  also  (2)  that  it 
shall  be  conceived  as  containing  in  itself  all  that  is,  and  as  (3) 
having  involved  in  its  own,  self-caused,  existence  the  necessity 
for  causing  the  existence  of  all  possible  things  in  all  possible 
ways — that  is  to  say,  of  an  infinity  of  infinite  worlds  and  of 
finite  beings.  The  combination  of  (1)  with  (2)  and  (3)  involves 
a  manifest  self-contradiction,  which  is  (4)  sometimes  boldly 
embraced  by  Bruno,  and  formally  enunciated  in  the  principle  of 
the  coincident-id  oppositorum,  but  sometimes  evaded  by  the  device 
of  degrading  the  concrete  world  in  (2)  and  (3)  to  the  level  of  an 
illusory  appearance  of  the  Substance,  of  which  the  essence  in  si 
remains  wholly  ineffable  and  incomprehensible. 

Ill 

Coming,  after  all  this,  to  the  consideration  of  Spinoza,  I  may 
be  comparatively  brief,  although  the  system  of  Spinoza  is  the 
main  object  of  the  present  inquiry.  For  the  thesis  of  this  paper 
is  that  all  the  foregoing  is  a  commentary  upon  Spinoza,  and  one 
indispensable  to  the  right  understanding  of  his  metaphysical 

1  De  la  Causa,  V.  passim. 
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position;  that  just  the  same  circuitous  reasoning,  just  the 
delicate  balance  of  contradictions  more  or  less  consciously 
accepted,  but  also  more  or  less  effectually  evaded,  which  we 
have  seen  implicit  in  Neo-Platonism  from  the  first,  and  writ 
large  in  the  system  of  Bruno — is  of  the  essence,  and  but  for  a 
few  additions  or  alterations,  is  practically  the  whole  substance, 
of  the  Spinozistic  ontology.  But  since  the  text  of  Spinoza  is  so 
well-known,  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  no  more  than  recall  very 
briefly  the  points  of  his  doctrine  in  which  the  several  elements  of 
this  well-worn  dialectic  appear. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  close  affinity  between  Bruno's 
system  and  Spinoza's  is  by  this  time  well  recognized  by  all 
competent  students  of  the  subject;  Mr.  Mclntyre,  in  his  recent 
study  of  Bruno,  has  drawn  out  the  lines  of  connection  in  some 
detail,  but  has,  I  think,  rather  understated  the  case  than  other- 
wise. Since  we  know  that  Spinoza  read  Bruno,  the  similarity  of 
ideas  must,  no  doubt,  be  ascribed  to  a  direct  influence  of  the 
earlier  thinker  upon  the  later.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  regard 
the  question  of  the  degree  of  this  direct  influence  as  important; 
for  in  any  case  both  philosophers  simply  appropriated  to  their 
own  use  the  dialectical  methods,  the  technical  terms  and  the 
fundamental  concepts  developed  through  that  continuous  line  of 
philosophical  tradition  which  descends  from  Neo-Platonism.  If 
there  had  been  no  Bruno,  Spinoza  would  still  have  found — as, 
probably,  he  very  largely  did  find — the  same  concepts  ready  to 
his  hand,  the  same  phrases  already  formulated.1  Thus  Spinoza's 
fundamental  notion  of  substance  is  the  purely  Platonistic  con- 
*  ception  of  the  logically  infinite  essence,  which  is  in  itself  alone 
and  not  limited  through  determination  by  any  other  concept; 
and  his  definition  of  it  is  closely  parallel  to  definitions  of  infinity 
that  may  be  found  in  Bruno,  Aquinas,  Proclus  and  many 
others.2  The  definition  of  causa  sui,  and  the  proof  that  God 

1  Cf .  with  Spinoza,  Eih.  I,  Def.  3,  Def.  6,  and  Prop.  8,  Bruno's  definition  of 
the  perfectum,  already  cited;  Aquinas,  Summa,  I,  l.q.  7,  a.  1;  and  the  following  in 
Proclus's  Inst.  Theol.  which  contains  implicitly  Spinoza's  conception  of  substance, 
that  of  causa  sui,  and  the  equation  of  the  one  with  the  other:  irav  (j£v  TO  tv  &\\<? 
6v  for'  &\\ov  fjjbvov  •jrapdyerai-  irS-v  d£  rb  iv  afrr$  6v  aMvirOffrarov  ivnv  (Inst.  Theol. 
47). 

2  The  important  exception — among  the  ideas  which  Bruno  and  Spinoza  share  in 
common — is  the  insistence  upon  universal  necessity  in  nature.     This  is  a  specifically 
Brunonian  element  in  Spinoza. 
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necessarily  exists,  are,  of  course,  equivalent  merely  to  the 
Anselmic  'ontological  argument,'  as  this  in  turn  is  merely  a 
somewhat  picturesque  way  of  drawing  out  the  implications 
already  fully  recognized  by  the  early  Neo-Platonists  in  their 
conception  of  God  as  being — logically  as  well  as  actually — avdv- 
7ro'crTaT09.  Siebeck  has  shown1  that  the  Spinozistic  expressions 
mil  ura  naturans  and  natura  naturata  and  the  fundamental  anti- 
thesis underlying  them,  which  are  already  found  in  Eckhart, Occam, 
Bonaventura,  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  Averroes,  and  others,  have 
their  Greek  originals  in  the  contrast  made  by  Proclus  betwreen 
the  First  Cause  as  TO  -rrapdyov  and  the  world  immanent  therein — 
TO  Trapaydftevov.  The  mediaeval  and  the  original  Neo-Platonic 
sources  of  the  greater  part  of  Spinoza's  central  ideas  might  be 
traced  out  at  length  if  it  were  necessary;  but  it  is  more  to  the 
point  to  speak  of  the  identity  of  the  constructive  methods  and 
main  outlines  of  his  system  with  the  scheme  of  ideas  already  set 
forth. 

For,  of  course,  Spinoza  in  the  first  place  represents  the  same 
combination  of  the  doctrines  of  transcendence  and  immanence — 
a  transcendence  of  the  'what'  with  an  immanence  in  the  'that' 
of  the  concrete  universe.  God,  or  Substance,  is  primarily, 
defined  purely  after  the  fashion  of  the  negative  theology,  as 
ens  simplicissimum,  indivisibile ,  and  all  the  rest — a  complete 
abstraction  in  which  all  differences  are  lost,  in  which  all  distinct 
attributes  and  definite  content  are  destroyed  by  becoming  merged 
in  an  empty  identity.  But  on  the  other  hand,  everything  that 
exists  is  in  Deo  and  a  mode  of  one  of  his  attributes;  praeter 
Deum  is  nothing  at  all.  And  both  the  transcendence  and  the 
immanence,  contradictory  though  they  conspicuously  appear  to 
be,  are  alike  deduced  from  a  single  principle — the  necessity  that 
substance  shall  be  conceived  as,  by  its  very  essence  and  definition, 
infinite  and  logically  self-sufficient.  And  from  the  same  all- 
determining  principle  follows  likewise  the  necessity  that  the  one 
Substance  shall  be,  not  merely  all-inclusive,  but  infinitely  pro- 
ductive of  things  other,  yet  not  other,  than  itself.  To  this  point 
of  the  old  dialectic  Spinoza,  it  is  true,  gives  a  turn  which  slightly 
differentiates  it  from  the  Neo-Platonic  emanationism ;  for  he 

1  Arch.  f.  Gesch.  d.  Philosophic,  III,  p.  370. 
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speaks1  of  the  necessity  inherent  in  the  essence  of  substance, 
not  for  the  production  of  an  infinity  of  things,  but  for  the 
possession  of  an  infinity  of  attributes.  This,  however,  is 
merely  a  reassertion  of  the  'affirmative  theology'  of  the 
mediaeval  Platonists;  and,  as  I  have  said,  the  grounds  for  it 
with  Spinoza  are  the  usual  ones.  If  a  thing  is  really  infinite  in 
its  being,  you  cannot  logically  negate  anything  with  respect  to 
it,  its  essence  negationem  nullam  involvit;  hence,  while  on  one  side 
of  the  case  you  must  deny  it  all  specific  attributes  (since  one 
specific  attribute  affirmed  negates  others  and  limits  its  subject, 
determinatio  negatio  est),  on  the  other  side,  you  must  affirm  of 
such  a  being  all  attributes,  an  infinity  of  them.  In  reality  we 
have  in  Spinoza  as  we  have  in  the  mediaeval  theology — both  the 
principle  of  an  unlimited  possession  of  attributes,  and  the 
principle — resting  upon  the  same  ultimate  ground — of  an 
unlimited  production  of  things — i.e.,  emanationism .  Ex  neces- 
sitate divinae  naturae  infinita  infinitis  modis  (hoc  est,  omnia  quae 
sub  intellectum  infinitnm  cadere  possuntj  sequi  debent.2  Spinoza's 
"  modes  "  are  emanations  from  the  divine  essence  precisely  identi- 
cal (except  for  the  absence  of  a  hierarchical  arrangement)  with 
their  original  Neo-Platonic  counterparts. 

Now  this  combination  of  ideas  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  as  usual, 
a  systematized  self-contradiction.  It  is  to  the  assertion  of  both 
sides  of  the  contradiction  that  Spinoza  really  means  to  adhere ; 
he  does  so,  also,  for  the  usual  reason — namely,  that  both  sides 
equally  appear  to  him  to  follow  from  one  and  the  same  funda- 
mental principle,  which  principle  itself  he  conceives  to  be  a 
necessity  of  thought.  Spinoza  does  not,  as  does  Bruno  in  ' 
certain  moods,  delight  in  making  the  paradoxes  essential  to  the 
system  appear  as  dazzling  as  possible;  he  is  no  lover  of  paradox 
for  its  own  sake.  But  a  dialectic  that  he  regards  as  inevitable 
leads  him  to  the  assertion  both  of  the  simplicity  and  of  the 
multiplicity  and  inclusiveness,  both  of  the  transcendence  and  of 
the  immanence,  of  the  divine  substance;  and  he  therefore  plainly 
and  unhesitatingly  asserts  both.  To  apply  a  favorite  antithesis  -A 
of  a  modern  metaphysician,  Spinoza  finds,  as  he  conceives,  that 

1  £th.  I.  Prop.  8,  9,  11.  16. 
I,  Prop.  16. 
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both  things  must  be;  and  he  does  not  think  it  necessary,  when 
this  is  proved,  to  go  on  to  inquire  whether  both  together  may  be. 
Yet,  at  the  last,  Spinoza  too  is  unable  to  stand  the  strain  of  the 
contradiction,  incapable  of  preserving  a  perfect  balance  between 
the  two  sides  of  the  antinomy.  Like  Bruno,  he  slips  into  forms 
of  utterance  implying  that,  after  all,  one  side  is  less  true  than 
the  other,  that  in  itself  substance  is  merely  simple,  while  the 
manifold  concrete  content  and  the  differentiated  attributes 
declared  to  inhere  in  it  are  only  appearances  created  by  the 
human  intellect — in  Hegel's  phrase  Unterscheidungen  die  ein 
ausserer  Verstand  macht.  Hence  the  passages  which  have 
given  rise  to  Erdmann's  interpretation  of  the  attributes  as,  for 
Spinoza,  purely  subjective  and  false  manifestations  of  the  reality. 
The  interpretation  is  perfectly  true;  it  is  merely  not  the  whole 
truth.  Spinoza  also  means  and  desires  to  regard  the  attributes 
as  truly  real,  as  genuine  expressions  of  what  God  is ;  but  this 
leads  him  into  a  self -contradictory  position,  and  it  is  in  the 
desire  somehow  to  mitigate  this  contradiction  that  he  falls  into  a 
way  of  speaking  of  the  attributes  that  is  incompatible  with  his 
original  view  of  them.  Here  in  turn,  as  with  Bruno,  even  the 
evasion  of  a  contradiction  brings  in  a  new  contradiction,  a 
double  and  incompatible  doctrine  about  the  reality  and  objective 
grounding  of  the  attributes.  Spinoza  never,  on  the  one  hand, 
fully  and  clearly  intended  to  give  up  their  reality — an  important 
element  in  his  dialectic  forbade;  but  likewise  he  never  ceased  to 
declare,  when  the  difficulties  involved  in  his  doctrine  became 
acute,  that,  as  he  asserted  in  the  Cogitata  Metaphysica;  omnes  dis- 
tinctiones,  quas  inter  Dei  attriluta  facimus,  nan  alias  esse  quam 
RntioHis,  nee  ilia  revera  inter  se  distingui. 

Now  in  all  this  I  think  that  we  have  a  true  analysis  of 
Spinoza's  system  in  its  fundamentals — up  to  the  point  where  it 
leaves  its  prime  ontological  conceptions,  and  passes  on  to  the 
Cartesian  problem  of  the  relation  of  the  two  known  attributes 
se.  It  is  doing  little  to  set  down  a  philosopher's  conten- 
tions without  making  clear  whatever  contradictions  may  be 
involved  in  them;  but  it  is  little,  also,  to  point  out  contradic- 
tions and  discrepancies,  without  showing  their  inevitableness, 
their  internal  articulation  with  one  another,  their  dialectical 
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sources,  and  the  attitude — or  the  various  attitudes — of  the 
philosopher  towards  them.  If  we  have  succeeded  in  doing  this 
last  for  Spinoza,  we  are  in  a  position  to  see  the  answer  to  the 
questions  which  have  perplexed,  and  the  solution  of  the  dif- 
ferences which  have  divided,  his  interpreters.  For  example,  the 
question  has  been  raised  as  to  Spinoza's  view  of  the  relation  of 
knowledge  to  reality.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  and  Mr.  Joachim 
expound  Spinoza  in  a  high  idealistic  fashion  here.  Says  the 
former:  "As  for  the  suggestion  that  the  perception  of  the  under- 
standing in  this  respect  [i.e.,  the  manifestation  of  the  substance 
in  the  attributes]  is  illusory — in  other  words,  that  the  reality  of 
things  is  unknowable — it  is  one  which  Spinoza  was  incapable  of 
entertaining;  it  was  wholly  foreign  to  his  thought  .  .  .  For 
Spinoza  to  exist  and  to  be  intelligible  were  all  one.  Substance 
is  not  an  unintelligible  Noumenoii,  or  Ding-an-sich,  nor  are  the 
attributes  forms  imposed  upon  it  by  the  human  mind."  So  Mr. 
Joachim:  "There  is,  in  Spinoza,  no  divorce  between  'what  is' 
and  'what  is  known,'  though  there  is  a  constant  distinction 
between  complete  and  partial  knowledge  .  .  .  The  Attributes  of 
a  Substance,  therefore,  are  the  essential  nature  of  that  substance, 
so  far  as  it  is  understood  .  .  .  Each  attribute  is  a  real  character 
of  what  is.  It  is  no  arbitrary  characterization  of  ours  which 
asserts  these  attributes  of  the  Real  .  .  .  The  content  or  '  what ' 
of  Substance  is  its  Attributes."  These  statements,  as  an  exposi- 
tion of  Spinoza,  are  both  right  and  wrong — though  rather  more 
wrong  than  right; — for  the  simple  reason  that  Spinoza  main- 
tained both  views  of  the  question  at  issue.  To  fail  to  understand"  A. 
that  Spinoza  propounded  a  double  and  definitely  inconsistent 
doctrine,  is  to  fail  to  apprehend  the  essential  thing  about  him; 
although  to  apprehend  even  this  alone  is  to  err  almost  equally, 
since  it  is  to  fail  to  understand  the  dialectical  necessity,  and 
hence  the  naturalness  of  the  inconsistency.  Sir  Frederick  • 
Pollock  finds,  further,  some  difficulty  in  making  clear  just  what 
the  Spinozistic  attributes  were,  but  is  certain  that  "we  are  not  to 
be  misled  by  any  false  analogy  to  Neo- Platonic  fancies  of  emana- 
tion, and  the  like."  But  we  have  seen  that,  although  the 
attributes  are  not  themselves  the  same  as  emanations,  they 
represent  the  same  axiom  in  the  Neo-Platonic  dialectic  as  was 
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represented  for  Plotinus  by  his  emanationism ;  and  that  the 
modes  of  the  attributes  may  properly  be  described  as  emana- 
tions, since  even  the  emanations  in  the  original  Neo-Platonism 
continued  to  "remain  in"  that  from  which  they  proceeded. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  examination  shows  that  those  who 
say,  with  E.  Caird  that  "the  key  to  the  difficulty  is  that  Spinoza 
has  really,  and  almost  in  spite  of  his  logical  principles,  two 
opposite  conceptions  of  substance,"  also  fail  of  a  perfectly  just 
delineation  of  Spinoza's  position.  His  two  conceptions  of  sub- 
stance are  opposite;  but  the  opposition  is  not  "in  spite  of  his 
logical  principles,"  since  the  fundamental  logical  principle  of  his 
system  led  as  directly  to  the  one  conception  as  to  the  other. 
And  it  is  not  clear  that  we  can  say  with  Caird,  that  Spinoza 
means  the  concrete  view  of  substance  more  than  the  abstract. 
Primarily,  he  fully  means  them  both;  and  when  he  weakens, 
and  seeks  to  mitigate  his  contradiction,  he  does  so  by  giving 
preferential  treatment  to  the  abstract  and  negative  concep- 
tion. Once  more,  it  is  not  possible  to  adopt  the  saying 
of  J.  Caird  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  Spinoza's 
substance  "  which  can  logically  yield,  and  everything  to  preclude, 
the  element  of  difference,"  and  that  Spinoza  "simply  asserts 
without  proof  the  differentiation  of  substance  into  attributes." 
Whatever  one  may  think  of  it,  Spinoza  offers  a  proof  of  the 
necessity  of  the  differentiation  of  substance;  this  proof,  too, 
rests  upon  his  one  fundamental  principle,  and  has  deep  roots  in 
the  whole  Neo- Platonic  scheme  of  contradictory  but  yet,  as  it 
seemed,  mutually-implicatory  ideas,  of  which  the  system  of 
Spinoza  is  a  typical  elaboration.  So  far  as  the  exegesis  of 
Spinoza  is  concerned,  one  must  insist  that  for  the  understanding 
of  this  philosopher  it  is  essential  to  keep  in  mind  the  double- 
sidedness  of  his  thought;  the  really  contradictory  character  of 
this  duality;  the  tendency  of  the  philosopher  to  mitigate  the 
contradiction  by  the  device  of  treating  one  side  of  his  conception 
of  reality  as  mere  appearance;  the  origin  of  both  sides  of  the 
contradiction  in  a  single  dialectical  ground,  and  hence  the 
impossibility,  for  Spinoza,  of  unequivocally  giving  up  either 
side,  without  abandoning  his  whole  method  of  philosophizing; 
and  finally,  the  historic  source  of  all  this  complex  combination 
of  ideas  in  an  ancient  and  well-established  philosophical  tra- 
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dition,  which  represents,  through  a  long  succession  of  slightly 
variant  ontologies,  the  attempt  to  frame  a  conception  of  the 
ultimate  reality  as  at  once  absolute  and  inclusive — to  combine 
Platonism  with  monism.  Remembering  all  these  things,  we 
shall  be  able  truly  to  understand  where  Spinoza  stood  in  meta- 
physics, both  logically  and  historically;  and  then  only  are  we 
likely  to  learn  whatever  philosophic  lesson  his  attempt  at  the 
construction  of  a  system  may  have  for  us. 

For  deducing  a  moral,  however,  there  is  little  space  left  me. 
The  moral  which  I  could  desire  to  have  drawn,  and  which  seems 
to  me  to  stand  out  fairly  plainly  for  itself,  is  the  hopelessness  of 
the  effort — not  yet  wholly  given  over — to  make  a  metaphysic  by 
framing  a  conception  of  a  really  'absolute'  Absolute  which  is 
at  the  same  time  to  be  thought  as  'inclusive'  of  all  reality,  a 
'comprehensive  whole  of  experience,'  the  'possessor  of  an  infinite 
wealth  of  organized  individual  elements  of  content.'  Recent 
enterprises  of  this  sort,  undertaken  by  our  contemporary  ideal- 
istic monists,  have  perhaps  removed  a  few  of  the  old  difficulties 
of  the  conception.  Their  Absolute  is  no  longer  declared  to  be 
simple  or  solely  negative  in  nature;  the  idea  of  it  becomes  that 
of  a  unity  having  differentiated  and  internally  divided  contents, 
and  thus  a  sort  of  mathematical  total,  not  incapable  of  being 
considered  under  the  category  of  quantity.  In  a  word,  the  ancient 
doctrine  of  the  '  simplicity '  of  the  Supreme  Reality  tends  to  be 
given  up,  and  with  this,  undeniably,  there  comes  at  first  a  certain 
relief  and  satisfaction  to  both  the  understanding  and  the  religious 
imagination.  But  in  truth  this  abandonment  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  divine  simplicity — while  the  doctrines  of  absoluteness  and 
inclusiveness  are  maintained — merely  brings  in  a  host  of  new 
contradictions,  which  the  Neo-Platonists  and  the  Schoolmen  and 
Bruno  and  Spinoza  would  have  been  prompt  to  point  out;  and 
meanwhile,  the  substance  of  the  old  difficulty  remains.  For 
'transcendent'  in  some  sense,  'other'  with  respect  to  some  of  the 
essential  attributes  of  the  content  supposed  to  be  embraced 
within  it,  that  Supreme  Reality  is  still  declared  to  be;  if  it  is  to 
be  absolute  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  With  the  most  persuasive 
and  most  anthropomorphic  of  the  ontologists  of  this  school, 
perhaps  the  only  transcendental  aspect  which  clearly  persist  in 
the  conception  of  the  inclusive  Absolute  is  its  eternity  or  immu- 
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tability,  its  superiority  to  the  successive  and  processive  nature  of 
the  finite  experience  which  it  is  said  perfectly  to  take  up  into 
itself  and  to  share.  But  this  one  grain  of  the  old  Platonic  leaven 
obviously  cannot  be  given  up,  without  an  abandonment  of  the 
whole  absolutist  system;  and  this  one  is  enough,  not  only  to 
leaven  the  whole  lump,  but  to  burst  it  asunder  in  final  self-con- 
tradiction. For  so  the  doctrine  stands  still  committed  to  the 
assertion  that  an  inclusive  unity  includes  all  the  being  of  a  given 
content,  without  completely  including  all  the  'what'  of  that 
content.  If  there  is  any  discriminable  difference  between  simul- 
taneity and  successiveness,  and  if  our  human  experience  is  really 
successive  and  not  simultaneous,  then  once  for  all  successiveness 
is  a  predicate  which  belongs  to  it,  and  does  not,  in  the  same 
sense,  belong  to  what  is  defined  as  a  totum  simul.  Precisely 
what,  by  hypothesis,  differentiates  our  experience  from  the 
Absolute  is  its  successiveness;  and  to  attribute  that  experience 
to  the  Absolute  is  to  say  that  a  given  subject  possesses  a 
predicate  which  is  at  the  same  time  said  to  be  the  differ  <nt  in 
that  distinguishes  another  subject  from  it.  In  fine,  to  assert  of 
an  ultimate  reality  both  its  transcendence,  as  regards  its  essence 
or  nature  or  distinctive  predicates,  and  its  inclusion  of  the  whole 
esse  of  something  which  is  defined  as  having  a  nature  or  essence 
excluded  from  those  predicates  is  to  adopt  self-contradiction  as  the 
"  method  of  metaphysics.  Our  historical  examples  serve  to  illustrate 
the  fact;  they  serve  also  to  indicate  that,  even  if  one  had  the  best 
will  in  the  world  to  take  self-contradiction  as  one's  hope  of 
salvation,  human  nature  cannot  lastingly  endure  the  strain  of 
such  an  attitude;  that  in  the  end,  such  a  type  of  doctrine  about 
reality  will  lapse  vaguely  or  explicitly  into  the  vain  and  unprofit- 
able doctrine  of  the  mere  falsity  and  unreality  of  everything 
with  which  our  human  living  is  concerned  or  about  which  our 
human  intellect  can  have  knowledge.  It  will  lapse  in  short,  into 
the  theory  of  illusion,  into  a  thorough- going  'metaphysical 
otherworldliness,'  in  which  the  things  that  are  held  to  be  truly 
real  and  of  genuine  worth  are,  not  the  fulfilment,  nor  yet  the 
explanation,  of  the  things  of  our  common  temporal  experience, 
but  only  the  blank  negation  of  them  all.  And  that  is  a  way  of 
philosophizing  which  I  think  no  sober  Occidental  mind  need  take 
even  the  easy  task  of  refuting. 
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IX 
THE   LOGIC   OF   SELF-REALIZATION 

HENEY   WALDGRAVE   STUAET 

The  notion  of  the  "Concrete  Universal"  in  modern  philoso- 
phy has  doubtless  merited  the  very  general  acceptance  it  has 
won.  It  is  surely  no  small  service  to  have  rendered  once  for 
all  antiquated  the  metaphysical  rationalism  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  to  have  waged  effective  warfare  against  the  pre- 
vailing rationalistic  theory  of  evolution.  It  is,  however,  becoming 
more  and  more  apparent  that  the  "Hegelians"  have  done  their 
most  effective  work  in  negative  criticism.  They  have  shown  to  the 
extent  of  virtual  proof  as  against  Descartes,  Spinoza  and,  in  our 
own  day,  Spencer,  how  impossible,  in  whatever  form  it  may  be 
attempted,  must  always  be  the  rationalist's  hope.  It  is  useless, 
we  now  believe,  to  essay  "to  find  in  general  the  principles  or 
first  causes  of  all  that  is  or  can  be  in  the  world,  without  taking 
into  consideration  for  this  end  anything  but  God  himself  who 
has  created  it  and  without  educing  them  from  any  other  source 
than  certain  germs  of  truths  naturally  existing  in  our  minds;" 
nor  can  we  hope  by  following  Descartes'  method  of  examining 
"what  were  the  first  and  most  ordinary  effects  that  could  be 
deduced  from  these  causes"  to  find  "heavens,  stars,  an  earth, 
and  even,  on  the  earth,  water,  air,  fire,  minerals,  and  some  other 
things  of  this  kind  .  .  .  "*  But  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  apparent  that  in  taking  the  rationalists  thus  at 
their  word  the  critics  have  missed  their  true  historical  and 
logical  import,  and  that  in  their  own  metaphysics  they 
have  not  shown  the  better  way  that  a  juster  understand- 
ing of  their  predecessors  might  have  taught  them.  The 
rationalists  were  indeed  very  prone  to  conceive  the  problem  of 
philosophy  as  the  derivation  of  individual  things  and  classes 
from  an  ultimate  ground  or  source,  but  they  did  not  steadily  so 
conceive  it,  and  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether,  for  Descartes 

1  Discourse  on  Method,  Pt.  VI  (Veitch,  trans.). 
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at  all  events,  this  interest  was  foremost.  But  their  modern 
critics  have  worked  out  their  own  metaphysics  of  the  concrete 
universal,  for  all  its  differences  of  substance  and  of  terminology, 
with  just  this  conception  of  the  problem  consciously  and  steadily 
before  them. 

The  result  is  plausible  only  by  contrast  with  the  older  type 
of  theory  as  these  modern  philosophers  have  understood  it. 
Surely,  we  are  told,  nothing  can  be  derived  from  a  conception  that 
was  not  somehow  involved  in  it  first  of  all,  and,  since  the  world 
to  be  explained  is  certainly  concrete,  surely  the  universal  that 
is  to  explain  it  must  therefore  be  concrete  also,  must  be  endowed 
from  the  beginning  with  all  the  variety  and  multiplicity  that 
is  to  arise  and  unfold  within  it.  So  far  one  is  not  moved  to 
question.  But  when  one  tries  to  understand  the  theory  in  a 
positive  sense  and  from  within,  difficulties  long  painfully 
familiar  to  students  of  philosophy  arise  on  every  hand.  As  my 
present  concern  is  not  with  the  concrete  universal  as  a  general 
metaphysical  conception,  but  only  with  its  employment  in  the 
field  of  ethical  theory,  I  shall  not  undertake  a  discussion  of 
these  difficulties  in  detail.  One  general  reflection,  however, 
forces  itself  upon  the  mind  in  the  endeavor  to  appreciate  and 
understand  the  general  doctrine  of  the  concrete  universal.  The 
conceptions  of  substance,  matter,  force,  and  what  not,  from 
which  the  rationalists  have  sought  to  derive  the  universe,  have 
had,  despite  their  inadequacy  for  this  ambitious  purpose, 
another  use.  If  it  has  been  impossible  to  deduce  from  them 
the  existence  of  the  world  of  individual  things,  it  is  neverthe- 
less undeniable  that,  worked  out  into  a  scientific  technique, 
they  have  facilitated  the  actual  process  of  deriving  individual 
things  from  each  other  within  the  world-order,  of  transmuting 
and  combining  individual  forms  of  being  into  other  forms  for 
whatever  reason  more  desirable.  And  one  is  tempted  to  ask 
what  like  practical  value,  if  any,  may  belong  to  this  modern 
notion  of  the  concrete  universal — a  notion  offered  as  a  mode  of 
conceiving,  not  the  origin  and  ground  of  this  or  that  particular 
form  of  being  on  occasion,  but  the  absolute  nature  of  the  whole 
universe  of  being  at  all  times. 
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It  is  indeed  difficult  to  see  what  technological  or  scientific  use 
can  be  served  by  a  conception  of  absolute  reality  as  at  once 
originative  of  and  constituted  by  concrete  individuals,  since  the 
problem  of  technology  out  of  which  modern  science,  in  general 
contradistinction  to  the  ancient,  has  grown,  is  the  working 
of  determinate  changes  in  certain  specified  individual  things 
by  bringing  other  individual  things  to  bear  upon  them.  And 
we  do  not  find,  upon  the  whole,  that  those  who  hold  to  this 
conception,  however  firmly  they  may  trust  in  it  is  an  ultimate 
philosophy,  any  longer  seriously  urge  it  as  a  working  hypoth- 
esis for  scientific  use.  Our  contemporary  Philosophy  of  Nature 
proceeds  by  another  method,  acknowledging,  it  is  true,  a  certain 
kinship  of  purpose  with  the  undertakings  of  the  early  nine- 
teenth century,  but  disavowing  any  confidence  in  the  means  they 
used.1  In  the  field  of  ethics,  however,  the  conception  has  been 
put  to  use  and  has  found  a  wide  acceptance;  and  here,  if  any- 
where, we  may  conjecture,  it  may  have  made  good  its  claim  to 
a  field  of  usefulness.  For  a  certain  conception  of  the  universe 
as  a  whole  may  well  enough  have  a  practical  significance  as 
expressive  and  conservative  of  one's  general  spiritual  attitude 
and  mode  of  life.  In  the  great  philosophic  systems  of  later 
antiquity  we  do,  in  fact,  have  illustration  of  how  a  despairing 
or  a  courageously  hopeful  mood,  an  indolent  or  a  strenuous  dispo- 
sition, in  viewing  actual  conditions  in  the  world,  can  shape  for 
itself  a  corresponding  world-conception,  and  even  be  confirmed 
by  contemplation  of  this  likeness  of  itself  which  it  has  made. 

It  is  very  far  from  any  present  thought  of  mine  to  undertake 
to  specify  the  historical  and  cultural  origins  of  the  metaphysics 
of  the  concrete  universal.  I  wish  merely  to  suggest  that  it  is, 
first  and  foremost  and  in  its  essence,  an  ethical  conception,  with- 
out attempting  to  explain  why,  instead  of  producing  a  meta- 
physics whose  conceptions  were  to  be  of  use,  apparently,  for 
scientific  purposes  alone,  as  did  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  should  have  produced  a 
metaphysics  whose  most  important  application  and  whose  most 
important  positive  achievements  have  been  in  the  field  of  ethical 
theory.  I  have  said  that  in  their  metaphysics  the  philosophers 

1  OSTWALD:    Vorlesungen  ttber  Naturphilosophie  (ler  Vorl.). 
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of  the  concrete  universal  have  held  fast  to  the  cardinal  error  of 
the  older  rationalists  in  conceiving  their  problem  in  terms  of 
derivation  from  a  source.  In  what  follows  I  shall  wish  inciden- 
tally to  show  some  reason  for  believing  that  this,  which,  in  the 
rationalists,  was  a  matter  of  inheritance,  and  so,  in  a  sense, 
accidental,  is  in  the  moderns  an  evidence  of  their  really  domi- 
nant ethical  interest — derivation  (though  I  shall  not  attempt  in 
this  discussion  to  prove  it,  historically  or  otherwise)  being 
primarily  an  ethical  idea.  Chiefly,  however,  I  shall  be  concerned 
to  show  that  in  the  development  of  their  explicit  ethics  of  the 
concrete  universal — the  theory  of  Self-realization — the  idea  of 
derivation  has  for  the  most  part  been  construed  in  a  metaphys- 
ical fashion,  according  to  the  letter  of  rationalism,  and  hence 
misconstrued — with  the  result  that  the  ideal  of  a  completely 
realized  self  has  been  understood  on  the  analogy  of  the  ration- 
alist's substance,  as  a  source  and  origin  of  particular  moral 
guidance  in  details.  I  shall  hold  that  the  ideal  thus  understood 
is  as  useless  for  any  such  practical  purpose — for  any  purpose 
of  ethical  theory,  that  is  to  say — as  the  metaphysical  concept  of 
the  concrete  universal  is  tacitly  confessed  to  be  by  its  expounders 
for  the  purposes  of  factual  science.  I  shall  wish,  then,  to  indi- 
cate in  a  general  way  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  true  and  valu- 
able significance  of  the  Self-realization  principle ;  namely,  that  it 
is  essentially  an  ideal  of  ethical  method,  and  not  a  contentual  or 
descriptive  ideal  from  which  either  the  details  or  the  generali- 
ties of  right  conduct  are  to  be  extracted;  and  I  shall  try  to 
present  the  principles  of  such  a  method  as  will  answer  to  the 
requirements  of  this  ideal,  thereby  supplying  an  interpretation, 
in  a  strictly  ethical  sense,  of  the  concept  of  derivation.  I  shall 
not  undertake  even  to  suggest  in  this  discussion  in  what  manner 
might  be  effected  a  reconstruction  of  the  metaphysics  of  the 
concrete  universal  in  which  the  conceptions  and  procedure  and 
results  of  factual  inquiry  would  find  their  explanation. 


The  most  determined  rival  and  the  favorite  antagonist  of  the 
theory  of  Self-realization  has  been  Utilitarianism.  The  cardinal 
tenet  of  Utilitarianism  is  the  principle  that  the  highest  good 
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consists  in  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number.  To 
this  the  Self-realization  ethics  objects  that  it  is  valid  only  in  so 
far  as  it  implies  that  the  highest  good  must  be  a  good  that  is 
widely  and  equitably  distributed;  but  is  meaningless  beyond 
this,  because,  from  the  mere  conception  of  greatest  happiness, 
taken  in  the  hedonistic  sense,  no  concrete  details  of  conduct  can 
be  drawn  out.  The  Utilitarians  were,  in  fact,  first  of  all, 
reformers,  and  they  were  too  firmly  convinced  that  their  pro- 
posals, if  enacted  into  law,  would  promote  the  general  good  to 
see  that  the  greatest  happiness  principle  had  not  suggested  them. 
Indeed  Bentham's  favorite  maxim,  that  in  the  "distribution" 
of  the  general  happiness  every  man  shall  count  for  one,  and  no 
man  for  more  than  one,  is  a  mere  by-law,  gratuitously  annexed 
to  the  cardinal  principle,  which  latter  in  itself  would  as  readily 
admit  of  a  thoroughly  aristocratic  reading.  And  as  for  the 
Utilitarianism  of  Henry  Sidgwick,  the  introduction  of  reason 
merely  as  the  ground  of  the  good  man's  desire  for  the  general 
welfare,  it  is  contended,  in  no  way  supplies  the  emptiness  of  this 
latter  conception,  and  amounts  only  to  a  somewhat  tardy  recog- 
nition of  the  inadequacy  of  the  older  hedonistic  theory  of  motive, 
without  going  so  far  as  to  recognize  that  there  cannot  be  a 
rational  motive  toward  anything  but  a  rationally  defined  and 
determinate  end. 

Another  rival  of  the  Self-realization  theory  has  been  the 
ethics  of  Evolution.  The  theories  of  this  group  have  variously 
defined  the  good  as  a  perfection  of  adjustment  to  the  environ- 
ment, as  a  condition  of  health  or  of  moving  equilibrium  in  the 
coordination  of  functional  activities  in  society  and  in  the  indi- 
vidual. And  as  against  these  theories,  the  ethics  of  Self-realiza- 
tion has  urged,  with  much  energy  and  with  much  logical  justifi- 
cation, the  objection  that  they  all  imply,  without  being  willing 
to  acknowledge  it  or  able  to  explain  the  idea  as  a  product  of  the 
evolutionary  process,  a  more  or  less  complex  conception  of  an 
ideal  personality  as  the  moral  standard.  Apart  from  reference 
to  such  a  standard,  the  death  of  the  individual  or  the  decline  and 
fall  of  a  nation  or  a  civilization  are  as  truly  adjustments 
to  the  conditions  of  life  as  survival  would  have  been.  So 
likewise  a  conception  of  health  as  normal  and  efficient  function- 
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ing  of  activities  in  the  individual  life  or  of  individuals  and 
institutions  in  the  "social  organism"  or  the  "social  tissue" 
implies  a  standard  of  normal  and  efficient  functioning ;  and  if  a 
"moving  equilibrium"  is  offered  as  the  definition  of  the  good 
we  must,  after  all,  know  in  what  direction  it  is  moving,  and 
why  a  moving  equilibrium  is  more  to  be  esteemed  than  a  static 
or  than  none  at  all.  These  conceptions  of  the  evolutionary  eth- 
ics, like  the  greatest  happiness  principle,  covertly  assume,  it  is 
held,  more  than  they  appear  to  be  aware  of,  and  they  are  plaus- 
ible only  because  they  have  thus  without  logical  warrant  filled 
up  their  emptiness  with  suggestions  of  such  concrete  details  of 
conduct  and  character  as  alone  rational  moral  beings  can 
respond  to. 

So  far,  then,  one  may  have  only  approval  and  assent  for  the 
Self-realization  theory.  The  contentions  thus  briefly  reviewed 
are  clearly  parallel  with  the  arguments  by  which  the  meta- 
physics of  the  concrete  universal  has  refuted  the  older  ration- 
alism :  in  themselves  they  are  as  conclusive  as  and  they  seem  even 
more  suggestive  than  their  metaphysical  congeners  of  a  theory 
and  a  method  in  place  of  the  old  which  shall  be  able  at  once  to 
comprehend  all  the  concrete  variety  and  fulness  of  the  depart- 
ment of  experience  to  which  they  relate  and  to  make  plain  the 
manner  of  its  derivation  from  the  ultimate.  When,  however, 
we  turn  from  the  contrast  between  the  Self-realization  theory 
and  its  rivals  to  consider  the  theory  by  itself,  and  especially  to 
determine  the  working  method  which  it  proposes  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  individual  in  problems  of  conduct,  we  begin  to  sus- 
pect that  we  allowed  the  contrast  to  deceive  us.  For  it  appears 
that  the  theory,  from  perceiving  the  insufficiency  of  Utilita- 
rianism and  Evolutionism,  proceeds  forthwith  to  the  opposite 
extreme  of  proposing  as  an  ideal  a  conception  which,  in  the  end, 
amounts  to  a  wholesale  begging  of  the  question  for  all  cases  of 
true  moral  difficulty.  According  to  the  Self-realization  theory, 
the  moral  ideal  is  the  infinite  personality  of  the  absolute  self, 
and  good  conduct  in  the  individual  person  is  conduct  which 
under  the  circumstances  approximates  more  or  less  closely  this 
perfect  type;  and  thus  it  might  appear  that  the  province  of 
ethical  theory  should  be  the  description  of  the  contents  of  this 
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absolute  ideal  in  a  manner  once  for  all  adequate  to  the  solution 
of  all  possible  particular  problems.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, the  expounders  of  the  system  disclaim  any  such  intention, 
insisting  that  in  the  nature  of  the  case  all  human  knowledge 
of  the  ideal  must  be  imperfect  at  any  given  time,  distorted  in 
perspective  and  full  of  gaps  and  errors  of  detail.  We  are  shut 
away  by  the  limitations  of  our  finite  selfhood  from  all  direct 
intuition  of  the  absolute  perfections,  and  there  is  no  mystic 
discipline  or  method  by  which  our  limitations  may  be  even  for 
a  moment  transcended  and  the  vision  of  the  perfect  self  attained. 
What,  then,  is  our  only  recourse?  And  the  theory  answers  that 
in  human  history,  as  in  the  frame  and  processes  of  inanimate 
nature  and  in  the  plant  and  animal  worlds,  the  absolute  self 
has  been  working  out  a  progressive  self-revelation.1  In  our 
social  institutions,  in  our  present  private  moral  convictions,  we 
may  therefore,  guided  by  the  "self -communication"  of  the 
Spirit  in  us,2  learn  to  find  a  witness  of  the  absolute  perfections 
and,  by  a  study  of  the  process  by  which  these  have  come  to  be 
what  they  are,  we  can  determine  the  lines  of  direction  along 
which  our  own  conduct  must  tend  in  future  if  our  own  selves 
are  to  be  further  realized  thereby  and  the  realization  of  the 
divine  and  perfect  self  advanced.  Thus  one  essential  part  of 
the  Self-realization  ethics  as  a  doctrine  of  method  is  its  meta- 
physical conception  of  the  historical  process  in  society  and  the 
individual;  and  another  certainly  should  be  a  precise  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  individual's  resort  to  history  should 
be  taken. 

The  first  of  these,  however,  has,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
rendered  impossible  this  development  of  a  principle  or  method 
of  historical  investigation.  Certain  it  seems,  at  all  events,  that 
Green's  painstaking  effort  in  the  Prolegomena  to  Ethics  must 
be  regarded  as  a  failure,  and  Green's  followers  appear  not  to 
have  appreciated  the  logical  necessity  under  which  their  adher- 
ence to  his  main  principles  places  them  of  renewing  the  attempt. 
The  essential  impossibility  of  the  problem  for  the  theory  in  its 
orthodox  current  form  will,  I  think,  be  sufficiently  apparent 
from  the  following  considerations. 

1  Cf.  GREEN:  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  §352  and  elsewhere. 

2  §326  ad  ./in. 
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A  conception  of  an  absolute  self,  in  order  to  serve  as  a  moral 
ideal  and  in  so  far  as  it  can  so  serve,  must  have  definable, 
describable  content.  For  there  are  two  ways  in  which  an  ideal 
might  be  conceived  as  operative;  one,  the  ordinary  way  of  com- 
mon sense,  in  which  it  is  a  standard  for  direct  imitation  in  our 
conduct,  and  the  other  the  way  the  Self-realization  theory  for 
the  most  part  contemplates,  in  which  the  ideal  serves  as  a  stand- 
point for  a  suggestive  interpretation  of  the  past  history  of  the 
individual  or  of  society.  Now,  an  ideal  without  content  could 
surely  not  be  imitated  in  concrete  acts,  nor  could  such  an  ideal 
serve  as  a  criterion  for  the  discrimination  of  essential  from  non- 
essential,  of  the  workings  of  the  Divine  from  the  "alien 
growths"  in  the  past.  We  have  then  the  following  alternatives 
with  reference  to  the  concept  of  the  absolute  self:  It  may  be 
supposed  to  be  completely  definable  a  priori  by  the  individual, 
so  as  to  afford  him  actual  direction  in  his  case  of  need — but  this 
the  Self-realization  theory  expressly  declares  to  be  impossible, 
and  if  it  were  possible  the  resort  to  history  would  evidently 
be  superfluous.  Again,  the  ideal  may  be  a  mere  that  without  a 
what,  an  ideal  of  a  "possible  Best,"  without  any  filling  of  con- 
crete items  going  to  make  up  the  forecast  of  an  actual  Best — 
but  such  an  ideal  would  make  the  resort  to  history  impossible, 
affording,  as  it  would,  no  basis  of  discrimination.  Finally,  we 
may  assume  that  in  any  given  particular  moral  crisis  the  ideal 
is  at  hand,  partially  filled  out  with  details  gathered  into  it  in 
the  individual's  past  experience.  Waiving  the  impossibility,  as 
shown  just  above,  of  this  partial  definition  having  been  attained 
if  the  ideal  was  empty  at  the  outset,  we  must  still  deny  that 
details  of  conduct  gathered  into  the  ideal  from  a  scrutiny  of 
past  experience  under  past  conditions  could  give  us  final  and 
explicit  direction  concerning  the  details  of  future  conduct  under 
changed  and  novel  conditions.  Green  himself  states  the  diffi- 
culty in  a  question  which,  in  his  unfinished  book,  he  nowhere 
answers.  "So  far  as  it  can  be  translated  into  practice  at  all, 
must  not  [the  effect  of  the  Self-realization  doctrine]  be  either 
a  dead  conformity  to  the  code  of  customary  morality,  anywhere 
and  at  any  time  established,  without  effort  to  reform  or  expand 
it,  or  else  unlimited  license  in  departing  from  it  at  the  prompt- 
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ing  of  any  impulse  which  the  individual  may  be  pleased  to 
consider  a  higher  law?"1  How,  in  other  words,  can  we  ever 
possibly  interpret  the  spirit  of  the  past  as  embodied  in  our 
customary  morality  in  such  a  way  as  to  improve  upon  it,  to 
adapt  it  to  new  and  hitherto  unforeseen  emergencies;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  how  in  our  innovations  shall  we  maintain  a 
safe  and  certain  continuity  with  our  individual  and  social  past  ? 
Green's  only  answer  is  that  we  have  an  ideal  of  the  Best  of 
which  we  can  form  no  positive  conception — an  ideal  which  can 
not  be  more  to  us  than  the  conviction  "that  there  must  be  such 
a  life,  as  distinct  from  an  idea  of  what  it  is. '  '2  And  the  answer 
is  so  unsatisfactory  to  Green  himself  that  to  the  last  he  can  only 
waver  uneasily  between  the  horns  of  the  dilemma.  On  one 
page  the  "better-being  of  society,"  with  which  all  better-being 
of  the  individual  must  be  identical,  consists  in  the  "more  gen- 
eral establishment  of  conditions  favorable  to  the  attainment  of 
the  recognized  excellences  and  virtues."3  On  another  we  read 
that  in  the  genuine  moral  crisis  we  need  a  thory  of  the 
good  (a  descriptive  theory?  we  are  moved  to  ask)  that 
shall  "afford  a  really  available  criterion  for  estimating 
those  further  claims  .  .  .  which  are  not  enforced  by 
the  sanction  of  conventional  morality,  and  a  criterion  which 
affords  no  plea  to  the  self-indulgent  impulse. '  '* 

We  may  conclude,  I  think,  that  the  Self-realization  theory 
of  historical  method  breaks  down,  and  with  it  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  ethical  theory,  in  which  it  really  is  the  central  and  the 
vital  part.  It  is  by  "analysis,"  Green  tells  us,  that  the  spir- 
itual meaning  of  history  is  to  be  isolated  from  the  worthless 
"matter"  in  which  it  lies  imbedded.5  But  the  process  is  so 
ineffectual,  as  he  conceives  it,  that  in  his  actual  examples  of  its 
application,  the  moral  problem  which  it  is  supposed  to  solve 
is  either  (1)  really  prejudged  from  the  beginning  in  favor  of 
the  "conventional  morality,"  or  else  (2)  misrepresented  as 
arising,  not  from  a  genuine  conflict  of  duties  (for  there  can 

1  §  198,  and  repeated  in  §  352.    Cf .  also  last  sentence  of  §  352. 

2  §  353. 

3  §  354. 

4  §  382.    Italics  mine. 

5  §  327. 
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be  no  such1),  but  from  a  confusion,  on  the  agent's  part,  of  what 
is  essential  in  the  duties  apparently  in  conflict  with  the  claim 
upon  his  obedience  of  the  external  authorities  which  have 
imposed  them  on  him.2  In  a  word,  if  the  meaning  of  history 
be  conceived  as  a  fixed  metaphysical  deposit,  accumulated  down 
to  date,  and  the  interpretation  of  history  for  ethical  purposes 
as  a  process  of  unearthing  it,  then  the  process  must,  if  possible, 
be  unnecessary,  or  else,  if  necessary  in  the  lack  of  a  completed 
ideal,  it  must  be  impossible.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  Self- 
realization  ethics,  like  the  metaphysics  of  the  concrete  uni- 
versal, is  betrayed  into  incoherency  and  failure  by  its  desire  to 
explain  the  particular  by  the  method  of  derivation  from  a 
source.  Holding  to  a  conception  of  its  problem  which  is,  in  so 
far,  identical  with  the  older  rationalistic  it,  however,  takes  the 
precaution  at  the  outset  of  defining  the  source  as  the  completed 
system  of  all  possible  concrete  goodness  that  finite  personalities 
can  ever  realize.  Losing  no  time  then  in  declaring  the  ideal,  in 
so  far  as  it  might  give  the  needed  new  direction  in  a  doubtful 
case,  unknowable,  it  must  go  on  to  find  out  a  way  of  using  it 
nevertheless,  as  a  criterion,  without  a  knowledge  on  the  user's 
part  of  what  it  is.  It  is,  I  think,  not  unfair  to  say  that  the  Self- 
realization  theory,  as  it  prevails  among  us,  really  does  need 
and  desire  and  tacitly  assume  a  descriptive  ideal  of  just  the 
sort  it  disclaims  all  desire  for,  and  is,  in  short,  but  a  kind  of 
Intuitionism  grown  self-distrustful. 

II 

In  the  foregoing  analysis  I  have  limited  my  reference  to 
Green's  well-known  book  as  being  altogether  the  most  pains- 
taking and  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  system  that  has  been 
given.  I  have  tried  to  state  the  problem  of  method  as  Green 
himself  sees  it  in  the  main,  but  in  order  to  sharpen  the  issue 
and  make  as  clear  as  possible  the  real  incompetency  of  Green's 
principles  to  afford  a  working  method  of  conduct,  I  have  chosen 
the  passages  that  were  most  suitable  to  this  purpose,  and  have 
taken  them  strictly  and  without  allowance  as  meaning  no  more 
than  they  say.  But  no  one  can  read  the  Prolegomena  with  care 

i  §  324,  middle. 

2 \\  315-316;  ?5  321-328. 
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and  fail  to  notice  many  passages  in  which  a  different  conception 
of  ethical  method  is  quite  unmistakably,  though  not  explicitly, 
set  forth.  I  shall  quote  at  length  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  these  passages — not  by  way  of  qualification  of 
the  judgment  passed  upon  Green's  more  explicit  doctrine,  but 
as  an  indication  of  the  better  view  inherent  in  the  Self-realiza- 
tion theory  and  as  furnishing  a  convenient  introduction  to  the 
positive  suggestions  that  I  have  to  offer.  Green  has  been 
explaining  that  loyalty  to  the  moral  ideal,  while  it  cannot 
enlighten  one  ''as  to  the  effect  of  different  kinds  of  action  upon 
the  welfare  of  society"  or  "directly  yield  an  injunction  to  do 
anything  in  particular  which  is  not  in  his  mind  already  asso- 
ciated with  good  results,"  nevertheless  makes  one  ready  to  do 
his  duty  as  soon  as  it  has  been  made  clear.  No  general  defini- 
tion of  virtue,  he  then  points  out,  can  do  the  work  of  this  prac- 
tical consciousness  of  the  moral  ideal,  which  latter,  he  then  goes 
on  to  say,  "implies  the  continued  action  in  the  individual  of 
the  same  spiritual  principle  that  has  yielded  those  forms  of 
life  and  character  which  form  the  subject  of  our  moral  defini- 
tions; its  continued  action  as  at  once  compelling  dissatisfaction 
with  the  imperfection  of  those  forms,  and  creating  a  sensibility 
to  the  suggestions  of  a  further  perfecting  of  life  which  they 
contain.  A  definition  of  virtue,  a  theory  of  the  good,  is  quite 
a  different  thing,  in  presence  of  such  a  living,  inward  inter- 
preter, from  what  it  would  be  as  an  abstract  proposition.  A 
proposition  of  geometry,  from  which  by  mere  analysis  no  truth 
could  be  derived  which  was  not  already  contained  in  it,  becomes 
fertile  of  new  truth  when  applied  by  the  geometer  to  a  new 
construction.  A  rule  of  law,  barren  to  mere  analysis,  yields 
new  rules  when  interpreted  by  the  judge  in  application  to  new 
cases.  And  thus  a  general  ethical  proposition,  which  by  itself 
is  merely  a  record  of  past  moral  judgments,  and  from  which 
by  mere  analysis  no  rules  of  conduct  could  be  derived  but  such 
as  have  been  already  accepted  and  embodied  in  it,  becomes  a 
source  of  new  practical  direction  when  applied  by  a  conscience, 
working  under  a  felt  necessity  of  seeking  the  best,  to  circum- 
stances previously  not  existent  or  not  considered,  or  to  some  new 
lesson  of  experience."1 

1  §  308,  last  half. 
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Let  us  see  wherein  this  passage  differs  from  the  terms 
of  Green's  express  account.  Most  striking  of  all,  then,  is  the 
fact  that  here  the  general  ethical  principle  or  definition  is  not 
the  result  but  the  starting-point  or  datum  from  which  the 
process  sets  out,  the  proper  goal  being,  not  the  general  principle 
in  question,  but  the  "new  practical  direction"  suited  to  the 
particular  case  in  hand.  The  only  possible  result  of  the 
"unearthing"  process  of  Green's  express  account  would  be  the 
general  principle  as  a  statement  of  what  Green  calls  in  many 
places  the  spirit  or  essence  of  the  conventional  morality;  but  a 
general  principle,  in  however  refined  and  absolute  a  form,  is 
not  what  the  individual,  in  a  doubtful  case,  in  the  end  stands 
in  need  of.  In  the  illustrations  of  his  method  which  Green 
offers,  the  result  of  the  interpretation  of  existing  morality  in 
the  light  of  the  ideal  must  be  a  principle  more  abstract,  more 
remote  from  actual  conduct,  than  the  precepts  or  principles  or 
duties  which  appear  to  be  in  conflict — for  an  interpretation  of 
conventional  morality  in  the  light  of  the  ideal  could  hardly 
yield  any  other  result  than  that  Self-realization  is  its  essential 
spirit  and  the  justifying  ground,  so  far  as  they  may  really  have 
any  such,  for  the  various  authorities  which  promulgate  and 
enforce  it.  This  brings  us  to  a  second  point  of  difference.  In 
the  explicit  method,  the  particular  conditions  and  circumstances 
of  the  case  seem  to  have  no  possible  part  to  play,  whereas  here 
their  part  is  altogether  essential.  The  new  direction  that  is 
needed  somehow  emerges  at  once  upon  their  contact  with  the 
general  principle.  And  finally  the  ideal,  instead  of  being  a  cri- 
terion which,  in  order  to  be  of  use  must  be  coutentual  and  if 
so  would  render  the  interpretative  process  wholly  useless,  fig- 
ures now  as  a  kind  of  overruling  influence,  facilitating  and  even 
directing  the  concourse  of  the  operative  factors  but  itself 
contributing  and  needing  to  contribute  no  material  factor  of 
its  own.  The  material  factors  constituting  the  situation  are 
simply  the  concrete  partial  ideals  given  in  conventional  moral- 
ity, on  the  one  side,  and,  on  the  other,  the  new  desires  which 
have  awakened  these  ideals  to  resistance. 

It  must  be  evident  that  such  a  process  as  the  one  whose 
main  outlines  are  now  before  us  deserves  the  name  of  an  ethical 
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method,  and  the  title  of  Self-realization  in  a  sense  in  which  a 
procedure  of  another  sort  can  not.  In  an  ethical  system  of 
Authority  external  to  the  individual  there  must  of  course  be 
a  certain  method  of  adjustment  to  particular  cases,  but,  how- 
ever indulgently  the  law  may,  on  occasion,  be  thus  dispensed 
in  the  individual's  behalf,  it  is  none  the  less  all  the  while  in 
force,  though  its  force  has  been  suspended,  and  the  exception 
that  may  be  allowed  is  not  in  the  nature  of  an  amendment.  And 
likewise  in  the  system  of  conscience,  the  law  though  subjective 
in  the  sense  of  being  progressively  revealed  directly  to  the  indi- 
vidual, is  nevertheless,  strictly  speaking,  not  subject  to  modifi- 
cation by  him  in  his  own  behalf.  A  new  view  of  duty  is  not 
an  amendment  of  the  moral  law,  but  only  a  clearer  perception 
of  its  true  substance  and  intent.  Again,  in  the  method  of  Self- 
realization  as  detailed  above,  the  law  is  really  just  as  inde- 
pendent of  any  power  of  the  individual  to  contribute  to  it.  "In 
a  certain  sense,"  Green  says,  man  "makes  [experience]  instead 
of  merely  waiting  to  be  made  by  it.  He  is  capable  of  being 
moved  by  an  idea  of  himself,  as  becoming  that  which  he  has 
it  in  him  to  be — an  idea  which  does  not  represent  previous  expe- 
rience, but  gradually  brings  an  experience  into  being,  gradu- 
ally creates  a  filling  for  itself,  in  the  shape  of  arts,  laws,  insti- 
tutions and  habits  of  living,  which,  so  far  as  they  go,  exhibit 
the  capabilities  of  man,  define  the  idea  of  his  end,  afford  a  posi- 
tive answer  to  the  otherwise  unanswerable  question,  what  in 
particular  it  is  that  man  has  it  in  him  to  become."1  But,  in 
contrast  to  these  types  of  theory,  a  thoroughging  doctrine 
of  Self-realization  must  hold  that,  as  Green  himself  indeed 
has  said:  "Of  two  men,  placed  in  precisely  similar  per- 
plexities, one  might  adhere  to  the  rule  of  veracity  at  the  cost 
of  sacrificing  the  life  of  a  beloved  and  innocent  person,  the 
other  might  save  the  person  at  the  cost  of  violating  the  rule  of 
veracity,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  moral  philosopher 
to  say  which  action  were  the  better  or  the  worse  of  the  two; 
because  he  would  not  know  in  regard  to  either  that  spiritual 
history  upon  which  its  moral  value  depends."2 

1  §  352.    Note  the  familiar  contradiction  between  the  first  sentence  and  the  rest. 

2  §  316.    Green's  illustration  is  perhaps  not  a  happy  one. 
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A  true  theory  of  Self-realization  must  accordingly  be 
grounded  upon  the  following  three  principles:  (1)  There  is 
no  ultimate  ethical  ideal  admitting  either  of  complete  formula- 
tion prior  to  experience  or  of  progressive  formulation  in  the 
course  of  experience.  (2)  The  actual  cooperating  factors  in  a 
process  of  ethical  deliberation  are,  on  the  other  hand,  concepts 
or  standards  corresponding  to  particular  recognized  types  of 
virtue  and  vice,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  concrete  particular 
ends  of  present  desire.  (3)  The  outcome  of  the  process  is  a 
purpose  or  plan  of  conduct  arrived  at  through  a  unification  of 
these  factors,  in  greater  or  less  degree  involving  transforma- 
tion of  them  all.  Our  problem,  then,  must  be  to  determine 
whether,  on  such  a  set  of  principles,  a  working  method  of  ethics 
can  be  grounded. 

We  are  met  at  the  outset  by  the  question  whether,  for  that 
matter,  a  working  method  of  ethics  may  not  be  drawn  up  on 
the  basis  of  any  set  of  principles  whatever,  if  only  it  be  not  too 
nicely  specified  in  what  direction  the  working  must  go  on — 
whether  toward  the  increase  and  development  of  what  we  rec- 
ognize as  goodness  in  our  present  scheme  of  life,  or  toward  its 
ruin.  For  any  method  must  be  in  some  sense  a  working 
method,  and  we  have  therefore  imported  into  our  statement  of 
the  problem,  under  cover  of  this  redundant  qualification,  a 
surreptitious  reference  to  an  ultimate  standard  of  the  very  sort 
we  have  been  declaring  both  useless  and  impossible.  The  ques- 
tion is  a  vital  one,  and  not  to  be  ignored.  Accepting  it  and 
stating  it  in  our  own  way,  we  must  consider  whether  (1)  it  be 
possible  (for  this  is  what  our  principles  involve)  to  discover 
a  canon  of  validity  and  ' '  choice ' '  within  the  process  of  delibera- 
tion, as  a  process,  and  its  outcome,  or  whether  (2)  there  can 
be  no  moral  value  apart  from  a  transcendent  and  ultimate 
ideal.  The  first  of  these  alternatives,  I  think,  admits  of  proof. 

The  outcome  of  any  conflict  of  the  ethical  type  is,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  some  settled  attitude  or  plan  of  conduct, 
correlated,  in  the  agent's  apprehension,  with  a  more  or  less 
varied  and  extensive  array  warranting  factual  conditions.  As 
the  plan  or  purpose  is  more  or  less  self-consciously  surveyed  by 
the  agent  on  the  verge  of  action,  and  willed  or  intended  in  the 
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review  of  its  sanctioning  conditions,  this  aspect  of  settlement 
and  permanence  will  be,  more  or  less,  a  conspicuous  feature  of 
it.  Any  attitude  judged  by  an  agent  to  be  right — judged,  that 
is,  to  be  worthy  of  acceptance  or  appropriation  by  him  "for 
its  own  sake, ' '  as  defined  in  the  concrete  valuation  he  has  placed 
upon  it1 — is  by  that  very  fact  judged  by  him  to  be  final  for  the 
conditions  under  review  and  permanent  in  time,  as  a  habit  or 
attitude,  so  far  as  any  future  conditions  now  in  prospect  are 
concerned.  (And  future  conditions  are,  of  course,  in  a  logical 
sense,  present  conditions  for  the  judgment  process  which  takes 
account  of  them.)  The  plan  as  finished  may  consist  of  but  a 
single  act  to  be  performed  at  a  definite  time;  or  of  a  series  of 
acts  to  be  performed  at  stated  intervals  throughout  a  day  or 
year  or  longer  term;  or,  like  the  moves  in  a  game  of  chess,  the 
successive  acts  may  be  planned  contingently  upon  the  more  or 
less  probable  successive  appearance  of  their  respective  favoring 
occasions.  But,  however  rigid  or  however  flexible  the  plan  may 
be,  it  is  logically  final  as  arranged.  With  all  due  present  recog- 
nition on  the  agent's  part  that  it  may  even  have  to  be  aban- 
doned altogether  at  some  future  time,  a  plan  implies  neverthe- 
less, as  such,  an  attitude  of  judgment  to  which  one  is  perma- 
nently to  hold,  and  a  plan  judged  to  be  right  is  therefore  per- 
manent or  final  for  the  agent's  apprehension  in  the  sense  that, 
at  the  very  worst,  it  will  never  be  judged  to  have  been  wrong 
from  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  seemed  a  right  and  rea- 
sonable one  to  make.  And  in  this  sense,  again,  it  is  clear  that 
to  act,  desiring  that  all  may  be  afterward  as  if  the  act  had  not 
been  at  all,  or  refusing  to  consider  circumstances  which  one 
nevertheless  suspects  to  be  such  as  likely  to  cause  regret 
in  future,  is  to  act  as  if  what  one  does  were  really  other  than  it 
is.  It  is,  in  fact,  self-contradiction,  and,  moreover,  must  result 
in  weakness  and  inefficiency  of  performance.  Finality  in  the 

1  Cf.,  by  way  of  contrast,  the  main  contention  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Moore  in  his  acute 
and  ingenious  Principia  Ethica  (Cambridge,  1903)  that  ethical  theory  must  keep 
sharply  separated  the  ideas  of  Right  and  Good,  of  Means  and  End.  On  the  view  of 
moral  judgment  about  to  be  set  forth,  such  a  separation  must  always  be  impossible 
and  the  attempt  must  issue,  as  in  Mr.  Moore's  concluding  chapter,  in  a  dogmatic 
intuitionism  respecting  the  Good  which  apparently  leaves  the  problem  of  ethical 
method  or  concrete  Tightness  without  adequate  solution.  See,  however,  §§  99—100 
in  Chap.  V  ("Ethics  in  Relation  to  Conduct"). 
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plan  to  be  decided  on  is,  in  fact,  as  an  ethical  principle,  correla- 
tive with  the  theoretic  principles  of  Identity  and  Contradiction, 
those  postulates  or  'laws  of  thought'  which  underlie  the  judg- 
ments of  objective  fact  in  which  the  array  of  warranting  con- 
ditions is  defined.  In  its  aspect  of  finality  an  act  asserts  itself 
— asserts  its  own  self -identity  as  an  object  possessing  a  deter- 
minate ethical  value. 

Our  proposition,  then,  is  that  the  characteristic  content  of 
the  judgment  of  Tightness  is  the  finality  of  the  plan  or  purpose 
it  approves.  It  may  be  well,  before  proceeding,  to  call  attention 
to  some  possible  misinterpretations  of  this  proposition,  the  mere 
mention  of  which  will  doubtless  render  them  sufficiently  obvious 
as  such.  The  principle  of  finality,  for  example,  does  not  mean 
that  whatever  a  man  actually  does,  without  exception,  on  the 
recurrence  of  a  given  set  of  circumstances  is  therefore  right, 
nor  does  it  mean  that  to  determine  always  to  do  a  certain  thing 
on  occasion  is  the  same  as  judging  it  to  be  right.  It  does  not 
mean,  again,  that  whatever  wrong  a  man  at  present  may  be 
wont  to  do  he  will  surely  some  day  leave  of?  doing,  or  that  the 
'successful  villain'  of  the  older  moralists  who  dies  still  unre- 
pentant and  exulting  in  his  triumphs  was  a  myth.  But  it  means 
merely  that  whenever  one  consciously  reflects  upon  a  chosen 
course  as  right  the  logical  attribute  of  finality  is  thereby  ascribed 
to  it.1 

Now,  the  judgment  of  finality  can  be  deliberately  passed  upon 
a  course  of  conduct  on  the  verge  of  action  only  with  the  tacit 
claim  or  implication,  mistaken  or  not,  that  an  adequate  method 
has  been  properly  employed — and  this  is,  in  fact,  the  prime 
significance  of  the  principle  of  finality  from  our  present  point 
of  view.  The  conscious  determination  of  attaining  a  decision 
that  shall  be  final,  and  temporally  permanent  so  long  as  condi- 
tions shall  remain  unchanged,  is  but  a  demand  for  an  adequate 
method  of  procedure  in  deliberation — and  with  this  the  ques- 
tion asked  above  whether  a  canon  of  validity  could  be  found 
within  the  ethical  judgment  process  and  its  attained  n-sult 
may  be  considered  to  be  answered.  This  mark  of  logical  finality 
is  the  canon  we  are  seeking,  and  its  validity  lies  in  the  fact  that 

i  Cf.  TAYLOR:    The  Problem  of  Conduct,  pp.  242-243  ff. 
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it  is  a  necessary  mark  or  attribute  of  every  self-conscious  pur- 
pose arrived  at  by  what  is  a  valid  method  according  to  the  agent 's 
lights.  Finality,  with  its  corollary  of  permanence  in  time,  has 
then  the  double  value,  as  an  ethical  conception,  of  (1)  rendering 
needless  the  endeavor  to  define  a  concept  of  a  perfect  Self  or 
other  ultimate  ideal;  and  thus  of  (2)  clearing  the  way  for  the 
formulation  of  an  ethical  method.  The  formal  test  of  the  right- 
ness  of  an  act  must  be,  for  the  agent,  his  own  consciously 
grounded  conviction  of  its  finality. 

Now,  finality,  as  a  'mere  conception'  and  apart  from  any 
reference  to  the  nature  of  the  concrete  process  of  deliberation 
of  whose  proper  outcome  it  is  the  characteristic  mark,  could 
be  made  to  give  forth  no  details  of  method.  Such  an  attempted 
use  of  it  would  indeed  be  an  ethical  rationalism  of  the  most 
thoroughgoing  and  unprofitable  sort.  We  must,  accordingly, 
in  our  formulation  of  a  method,  remember  that  the  finality  to 
be  attained  must  be  a  finality  under  actual  conditions — for  an 
individual,  that  is  to  say,  endowed  with  definite  social  and  self- 
regarding  impulses,  and  living  his  life  in  a  human  society  in 
which  these  can  have  an  exercise.1  Bearing  in  mind,  then,  the 
statement  of  the  three  principles  upon  which,  as  has  been 
asserted,  the  logic  of  conduct  must  be  grounded,  let  us  see  in 
what  way,  with  the  aid  of  our  principle  of  finality  as  a  guide, 
we  may  proceed  to  this  undertaking.  We  may  conveniently 
make  use  of  a  concrete  illustration. 

A  student  who  has  determined  to  prepare  a  discussion  of  a 
serious  evil  in  our  present  social  system  is  tempted  by  the  rep- 
resentations of  a  well-meaning  friend  to  abandon  the  under- 
taking. He  is  urged  to  consider  the  folly  of  making  his  days 
laborious  and  his  nights  uneasy  with  hard  work  upon  a  dis- 
tressing theme,  for  the  sake  of  a  result  which  will  not  satisfy 
those  for  whose  good  it  is  intended,  and  will  probably  earn  for  him 

1(1  Die  positive  Idee  des  hochsten  Gutes  muss  noch  weitere,  in  den  that- 
sachlichen  natiirlichen  Willensrichtungen  des  Menschen  liegende  Gesichtspunkte 
herbeiziehen,  und  auf  die  im  Gefiihl  sich  ausdriickenden  Werthe  der  Zwecke 
zuriickgehen.  Sie  kann  das  aber  nur  unter  der  Voraussetzung  dass  die  natiirli- 
chen Willensrichtungen  des  Menschen  auf  die  Verwirklichung  der  Sittlichkeit 
angelegt  sind.  Dies  ist  das  Postulat  jeder  nicht  bios  negativ-kritischen  Ethik." 
SIGWAKT:  Logik.  §  104.  init.  (I  have  not  the  English  translation  at  hand.) 
Cf.  also  §  104,  24. 
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only  the  active  animosity  of  a  privileged  and  influential  social 
class.  As  these  and  other  like  consequences  are  suggested,  we 
may  suppose  that  they  prompt  an  impulse  to  give  up  the  work 
and  that  thereupon  the  purpose  being  threatened  asserts  itself, 
calling  to  its  support  ideals  of  devotion  to  the  general  good, 
frankness  in  the  pursuit  and  setting-forth  of  truth,  disregard 
of  personal  ease  and  comfort,  and  all  other  concrete  ideals  of 
excellence  in  conduct  which  lent  their  sanction  to  the  purpose 
when  it  first  was  formed.  The  ideals  thus  brought  into  action 
may  be  of  very  diverse  psychological  kinds — memories  of  self- 
sacrificing  persons,  precepts  sanctioned  by  parental  or  other 
authoritative  teaching,  or  general  concepts  put  in  abstract 
terms — but,  of  whatever  sort,  they  have  the  common  logical 
function  of  serving  now  to  characterize  the  chosen  purpose  as 
one  to  be  adhered  to  without  change.  It  may  be  that  they  are 
strong  enough  as  'motor'  promptings  to  overbear  the  tempta- 
tion without  more  ado,  or  it  may  be  that  they  must  yield.  We 
have  here  to  consider  neither  of  these  possibilities  but,  rather, 
by  what  procedure  a  decision  possessing  finality  may  be  attained, 
if  neither  the  ideals  nor  the  impulse  seem  adequate  to  the 
situation. 

First  of  all,  then,  why  should  either  seem  'inadequate'  in 
such  a  case?  And  one  obvious  answer  is  that  there  is  in  the 
mind  of  the  student  an  ideal  'higher'  than  either — higher 
certainly  than  the  desire  for  peace  and  quiet,  and  higher  even 
than  the  partial  ideals  obedience  to  which  will  apparently  render 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  the  performance  of  undeniable  duties 
to  himself  and  other  persons.  This  is,  in  short,  the  answer  of 
the  current  doctrine  of  Self-realization.  Now  I  do  not  wish 
to  question  the  usefulness,  from  certain  practical  points  of 
view,  of  such  a  way  of  stating  the  case ;  but  merely  to  point  out 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  even  if  there  were  such  an  ideal,  the 
cognition  of  it  on  any  given  occasion  of  the  sort  we  are  now 
considering,  would  be  the  effect  and  not  the  cause  of  a  prior  felt 
inadequacy  in  the  immediate  alternatives.  Standard  and 
impulse  in  such  a  case  inhibit  each  other  with  a  resulting  sense 
of  unfinality  in  the  agent's  mind  respecting  each,  and  a  conse- 
quent withholding  of  assent  from  either..  The  felt  inadequacy 
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comes  from  the  mutual  inhibition;  if  the  alternatives  were  not 
to  all  present  appearance  incompatible  with  each  other  as 
modes  of  actual  outward  behavior,  there  would  be  no  incentive 
to  their  comparison  with  an  ultimate  ideal.  And,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  felt  inadequacy,  when  it  comes,  does  not,  as  I  have 
already  contended,  evoke  this  alleged  'reminiscence'  of  an 
ideal  with  which  to  compare  them.  We  do  not  contrast,  in  defi- 
nite particulars,  the  confusion  and  the  stoppage  that  we  feel 
with  a  certain  ideal  state  of  orderly  self-expression,  but  we  feel 
the  checking  merely  as  a  checking  of  our  general  unspecified  for- 
ward tendency,  and  we  question  the  finality  of  either  course,  since 
neither  allows  the  other  to  persuade  us.  For  this  negative  reason 
it  is,  rather  than  from  the  complete  or  incomplete  cognition  of  an 
ideal,  that  we  distrust  the  eligibility  of  either  to  be  our  purpose.1 
We  can,  accordingly,  as  little  look  elsewhere  than  to  one  or 
other  of  the  two  alternatives,  can  as  little  hope  for  actual  guid- 
ance from  any  source  beside,  as,  in  a  doubtful  case  in  our  expe- 
rience of  the  material  world,  can  we  gain  the  information  that 
we  seek  by  appeal  to  a  conception  of  Substance  or  an  infinite 
experience.  Our  recourse  must  be  to  a  further  interpretative 
analysis  of  the  concrete  factors — an  analysis  of  the  sort  that  is 
synthesis  as  well,  in  which  each  advance  made  on  the  side  of 
either  alternative  affords  a  point  of  view  for  the  direction  of 
the  next  step  on  the  other.  And  there  is  need  of  no  extended 

1  And  our  decision  is  an  experiment  in  which  we  may  have  little  sense  of  positive 
assurance  and  many  lingering  qualms  of  conscience,  though  we  can  have  no  serious 
thought  of  reconsideration.  Cf.  PALMER:  The  Nature  of  Goodness,  pp.  133-137; 
GREEN:  Prolegomena,  §306,  middle  ("What  is  of  importance  is  .  .  .  ').  Professor 
Mackenzie  in  his  recent  article  entitled  "The  Infinite  and  the  Perfect."  (Mind,  N.S. 
Vol.  XIII)  says,  "There  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  say  that  anything  is  imperfect 
implies  some  consciousness  of  a  standard  of  perfection.  ...  I  may  have  a  vague 
sense  of  defect  which  implies  only  a  vague  consciousness  of  a  standard;  merely  to 
be  aware  that  something  is  wanting  does  not  involve  any  knowledge  of  the  kind  of 
object  that  would  satisfy  the  want.  But  it  may  certainly  be  maintained  that,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  definiteness  of  our  consciousness  of  the  defect,  our  consciousness  of  a 
standard  of  perfection  must  in  like  manner  be  definite."  (p.  364).  Doubtless;  but 
only  in  the  sense  that  definition  of  the  consciousness  of  present  defect  and  definition 
of  the  perfect  end  of  action  that  is  to  supply  this  defect  (or  felt  absence  of  any 
possible  present  object  of  volition)  are  not  effect  and  cause  but  merely  two  ways  of 
describing  one  and  the  same  judgment  process.  The  "consciousness  of  a  standard 
of  perfection"  which  is  implied  in  the  vague  sense  of  my  present  imperfection  is, 
according  to  our  present  point  of  view,  merely  the  demand  for  a  certain  type  of 
logical  procedure  in  dealing  with  the  presented  conditions  of  the  problem. 
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argument  to  show  that  only  an  outcome  reached  by  such  a 
method  of  analysis  can  afford  a  solution  unequivocally  final. 
For,  to  be  final,  a  course  of  conduct  must,  first  of  all,  bid  fair, 
if  not  at  once,  then  not  too  slowly,  to  become  a  settled  and  an 
integral  part  of  one's  equipment  of  normal  working  habits — 
against  which  there  will  be  neither  a  reversal  of  one's  judg- 
ment from  consequences  now  foreseen  as  probable,  nor  revulsion 
of  feeling  through  failure  of  one's  strength  of  resolution,  when 
the  stress  of  sacrifice  shall  come,  or  through  lapse  of  positive 
interest  in  the  end  for  which  the  sacrifice  is  undertaken.1  And, 
in  the  second  place,  endowed  with  social  sympathies  and  respon- 
siveness to  social  suggestion  of  whatever  sort,  one  must  (as  a 
corollary  of  this  first  requirement)  be  able  to  assure  himself  of 
at  least  the  ultimate  tolerance  or  acceptance  by  society,  as  a 
norm,  of  the  mode  of  conduct  he  has  chosen.2 

Commencing,  then,  on  the  side  of  the  ideals  in  our  illustra- 
tion, one  may  question  whether  devotion  to  the  common  good 
be  not  after  all  a  duty  incapable  of  intelligible  statement  apart 
from  an  immediate  reference  to  all  other  duties  in  the  accepted 
scheme  of  life;  and  whether  the  historical  conditions  under 
which  the  ideals  whose  constraint  one  is  now  feeling  were  devel- 
oped and  gained  currency,  were  sufficiently  like  the  present  to 
entitle  modes  of  conduct  then  possible  and  right  to  stand  now 
as  types  of  goodness  without  regard  to  present  interests  and 
modes  of  conduct  then  unknown.  In  a  word,  on  this  side  of  the 
controversy  there  must  go  on  an  interpretation  of  the  ideals 
conducted  all  the  while  with  a  leading  reference  to  the  partic- 
ular type  of  conduct  that  is  desired,  and  having  for  its  outcome 
a  readjustment  (or  an  express  reaffirmation  in  its  present  form) 
of  the  entire  system  of  the  recognized  forms  of  virtue.  The 
result  must  include  some  (or  else  expressly  exclude  any)  mode 
of  conduct  of  the  general  sort  that  has  been  questioned.  Thus 
the  reconstructed  system  of  ideals  may  call  for  a  postponement 
of  publication,  for  abridgment  of  the  work  or  for  reliance  upon 

>FITE:  An  Introductory  Study  of  Ethics,  Chap.  XVIII  §3;  TAYLOK:  The 
Problem  of  Conduct,  pp.  43-45. 

2 ADAM  SMITH:  The  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  esp.  Pt.  Ill,  Chap.  I; 
BALDWIN:  Social  and  Ethical  Interpretations  (1  ed.)  Chap.  VIII,  g3,  and  Chap.  X. 
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a  different  mode  of  putting  forth  the  substance  of  its  teaching ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  no  change  of  the  original  plan  may  be 
possible. 

But  this  process  can  not  be  carried  through  without  a  cor- 
responding development  on  the  impulse  (or  the  subject)  side. 
For  one  may  just  as  well  commence  by  asking  what  is,  in  truth, 
the  real  nature  of  the  act  proposed.  Is  it  merely  a  recoil  from 
an  undeniable  but  arduous  duty;  or,  defined  more  fairly  and 
completely  as  an  act,  in  terms  of  its  probable  consequences,  may 
not  the  relinquishment  of  the  task  prove  itself  to  deserve  and 
to  possess  the  sanction  of  as  important  and  authoritative  ideals 
of  conduct  as  does  the  task's  performance?  The  leisure,  after 
all,  need  not  mean  idleness,  but  as  well  may  mean  genuine  work 
of  the  disinterested  and  unhasting  sort  that  in  the  long  run 
heightens  one's  professional  efficiency.  Moreover,  one  owes  a 
special  duty  of  companionship  and  oversight,  not  to  speak  of 
material  provision,  to  those  immediately  dependent  upon  him, 
as  well  as  the  general  obligation  of  active  sympathy  and  service 
to  his  fellow-men  at  large.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  can  the 
average  man,  the  average  scholar  even,  by  any  effort  he  is  able 
to  make,  count  for  much  in  the  resistless  advance  or  drift  of 
social  evolution ;  and  who  can  say  that  by  even  an  entirely  valid 
criticism  of  the  flagrant  evil,  supposing  it  effective,  more  harm 
may  not  be  done  than  good  through  the  general  distrust  of  all  that 
is  established  that  may  ensue?  It  may  then,  after  all,  be  not 
merely  easier,  but  positively  better,  to  drop  the  enterprise, 
meanwhile  using  such  opportunities  as  may  come  in  the  routine 
course  of  daily  work  for  teaching  by  the  safer  and  more  effective 
methods  of  personal  intercourse. 

It  is  needless  to  enlarge  upon  the  possibilities  of  real  enlight- 
enment or  of  self -sophistication  that  lie  in  such  a  method  as  we 
are  considering.  It  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose  to  see 
clearly  that  by  a  fair  and  careful  interpretative  factual  devel- 
opment on  the  impulse  side,  aspects  and  features  of  the  act 
suggested  will  be  brought  to  light  which  will  enable  it  to  be 
characterized  in  terms  of  a  constantly  increasing  number  of 
current  moral  standards.  These  standards,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  come,  through  the  critical  process  first  described,  more 
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and  more  into  a  settled  adjustment — suggesting,  and  at  each 
step  in  turn  suggested  by,  new  lines  of  factual  inquiry,  and  so 
new  modifications  and  adjustments  in  the  act  upon  the  subject 
side.  And  finally  the  subject  and  predicate  sides  will  come 
together,  in  the  sense  that  an  act  will  have  been  planned  in 
detail  which  has  attaching  to  it  the  sanction  of  the  new  and 
perhaps  enlarged  system  of  particular  moral  standards  as  hence- 
forth to  prevail — a  systematic  arrangement  which,  as  contem- 
plated by  the  agent,  has  no  exclusive  reference  to  the  particular 
case  in  hand,  but  expresses  for  him  the  rightful  and  objective 
relative  importance  of  all  the  respective  standards  entering 
into  it. 

The  sketch  thus  given  of  the  ethical  judgment  process  is 
only  an  outline  of  a  logical  method  of  conduct,  bearing,  in  fact, 
the  same  relation  to  a  full  and  systematic  discussion  of  the  vari- 
ous empirical  types  of  moral  situation  and  the  variations  of  pro- 
cedure appropriate  thereto,  as,  in  the  factual  logic,  a  general 
analysis  of  judgment  bears  to  an  entire  account  of  inductive 
and  deductive  method.  There  is,  however,  one  general  phase  of 
the  process  which  is  of  so  great  importance  as  to  deserve  a  some- 
what careful  separate  notice.  I  refer  to  the  process  of  histor- 
ical criticism  of  ideals  which  was  spoken  of  as  a  part  of  the  pro- 
cedure on  the  predicate  side  and  to  a  corresponding  process  of 
criticism,  of  which  it  was  not  convenient  to  speak  in  passing,  on 
the  subject  side  as  well.  It  will  be  remembered  that  historical 
criticism  of  certain  sort  plays  a  part  also  in  the  method  of  the 
current  Self-realization  theory,  and  it  will  be  instructive  to 
compare  our  own  account  of  this  indispensable  part  of  a  genuine 
ethical  procedure  with  this  other,  and,  as  I  believe,  mistaken 
version. 

What,  then,  in  the  outline  of  method  given  above,  is  the 
nature  of  the  indicated  process  of  historical  criticism  of  ideals? 
It  is  evidently  a  comparison  of  the  historical  conditions  in  which 
the  leading  ideal  (or  any  of  the  subordinate  ideals)  in  the  con- 
flict gained  their  currency  as  authoritative  norms  of  conduct 
with  those  present  conditions  which,  on  the  subject  side,  in  the 
manner  explained,  give  to  the  new  end  a  certain  as  yet  dubious 
color  of  ethical  sanction.  It  is  not  an  inquiry  directed  to  the 
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question  what  either  the  ideal  or  its  environing  conditions  were 
in  themselves,  but,  rather,  is  it  intended  to  determine  what 
these  were  as  compared  with  the  now  existing  and  perhaps  rad- 
ically different  conditions  in  which  the  ideal  is  still  nevertheless 
endeavoring  to  assert  itself.  Under  conditions  precisely  like 
the  present  (recurring  to  the  terms  of  our  illustration) — under 
conditions  in  essential  particulars  like  those  which  I  am  facing 
— would  Milton,  for  example,  whom  I  take  as  my  ideal  of  self- 
forgetful  courage,  have  published  the  Areopagiticaf—OT,  to  put 
the  question  in  a  form  more  hopeful  of  an  answer:  Can  it  be 
urged  without  qualification  from  his  boldness,  in  the  order  of 
things  in  which  he  lived,  that  the  scholar  of  to-day  should  per- 
emptorily dismiss  the  alleged  'temptation'  that  has  come  to 
him?  Descartes,  indeed,  withheld  his  book  De  Mundo,  so  that 
there  is  not  wanting  honorable  precedent  on  the  other  side.  Now, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  Milton's  book  was  directed  against  a  secta- 
rian party,  not  against  a  closely  consolidated  social  class  like 
the  higher  commercial  and  propertied  class  of  the  present  day, 
and  this  party,  enjoying  an  uncertain  lease  of  power  in  troub- 
lous times,  was  perhaps  in  the  nature  of  the  case  both  less  able 
and  less  disposed  to  visit  effectual  penalties  upon  an  offender. 
Moreover,  the  "Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing" 
was  directed  against  a  certain  single  article  of  policy  enforced  by 
the  ruling  party  at  the  time,  for  whom  even  its  immediate  aban- 
donment would  not  presumably  have  been  fatal  or  have  involved 
the  surrender  of  other  cardinal  tenets  of  belief  or  policy  which 
they  counted  more  essential;  whereas,  an  attack  upon  any  fun- 
damental evil  in  the  present  social  system  can  have  much 
smaller  prospect  of  success,  as  endangering  the  existence  of  an 
entire  class  subsisting  by  it,  and  so  arousing  the  amazed  resent- 
ment and  alarm  of  persons  not  individually  or  as  a  class  respon- 
sible for  the  institution,  and  not  able  to  abolish  it  if  they  would. 
Clearly,  the  conditions  of  the  present  case  are  different,  and 
they  are  different  in  ways  which  the  man  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  translated  into  our  modern  complex  industrial  society, 
might  have  great  difficulty  in  properly  appreciating.  It  is 
impossible,  therefore,  that,  in  considering  his  times  for  the  light 
they  may  throw  upon  some  present  problem  of  our  own,  we 
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should  take  the  view  of  them  which  to  him  may  have  seemed 
most  essentially  descriptive  of  them,  and  which  for  him,  in  the 
light  of  his  controlling  interest  in  life,  may  well  have  been  the 
only  possible  view. 

And,  in  general,  without  multiplication  of  examples  and 
apart  from  reference  to  moral  problems  of  the  narrower  indi- 
vidual sort,  it  seems  plain  that  history,  in  so  far  as  it  aims  to 
be  more  than  a  mere  set  routine  of  picturesque  tradition,  must 
take  a  new  character  and  point  of  view  from  the  newly  forming 
larger  interests  of  each  succeeding  age  and,  in  its  study  of  the 
past,  accordingly  find  it  needful  to  ask  questions  which  to  the 
men  to  whom  they  relate  would  seem  quite  meaningless.  As 
must,  in  a  measure,  the  mere  private  critic  of  a  moral  ideal  in 
a  crisis  arising  in  his  own  personal  experience,  so  also  much 
more  must  the  historian  of  the  present  attend  to  aspects  and  to 
whole  ranges  of  recorded  fact  which,  if  perceived  at  all,  were 
held  of  little  or  no  importance  by  contemporary  men  of  the 
world — for  whom,  however,  as  appears  from  the  historian's 
present  standpoint,  these  conditions  were,  in  fact,  the  atmos- 
phere they  breathed  and  the  ground  beneath  their  feet.  We 
must  undoubtedly  say  that  history  must  be  an  unadorned  and 
faithful  narration,  filled  out  with  equally  matter-of-fact  descrip- 
tive interludes ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  history,  and  not  entertainment, 
it  will  in  large  part  have  to  be  narration  and  description  of  a 
sort  that,  to  the  men  of  whose  deeds  and  institutions  it  dis- 
courses, would,  if  they  could  read  it,  be  quite  out  of  all  true 
proportion,  if  not  wholly  unintelligible.  The  historian's 
research  will  thus  not  be  a  process  of  extracting  from  the 
recorded  lives  of  men  and  institutions,  with  a  partially  filled 
out  ideal  of  a  perfect  Self  at  hand  as  a  touchstone,  a  fixed 
deposit  of  absolute  meaning  lying  imbedded  in  them.  Its  guide, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  be  the  more  or  less  inchoate  concrete 
interest  that  is  claiming  recognition  in  our  present  culture,  and 
not  an  absolute  ideal/defined  or  undefined;  and  its  problem 
will  be,  not  to  find  an  essential  spiritual  content,  but  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  present  interest  has  any  firm  and  important 
links  of  continuity  with  the  past.  The  hypothesis  to  which  I 
here  refer  can,  at  the  best,  have  no  methodological  or  indicative 
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value,  and  there  is  the  danger  in  an  ex  post  facto  announcement 
of  our  historical  conclusions  as  the  essential  spiritual  content  of 
the  past,  that  they  themselves  must  doubtless  be  one  day  super- 
seded by  a  wholly  new  or  a  revised  reading  of  the  past  in  no 
sense  systematically  continuous  with  them.  We  cannot,  for 
example,  say  that  our  present  view  of  the  mediaeval  Church  is 
a  systematic  enlargement  of  the  view  of  Luther  or  John  Knox, 
and  it  would  seem  to  be  an  assumption  not  without  its  grain  of 
humor  to  allege  that  ours,  unlike  theirs,  is  at  least  an  authentic 
fraction  of  the  absolute  truth  upon  which,  in  the  form  in  which 
we  conceive  it,  all  later  views  must  build.1 

The  movement  on  the  subject  side  of  the  judgment  process 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  development  of  the  proposed  act 
in  terms  of  its  'consequences,'  or,  as  we  may  call  it  in 
more  strictly  ethical  terminology,  the  development  of  the  inten- 
tion ;  and  on  this  side  also  there  is  evidently  a  field  for  historical 
investigation  in  the  determination  of  probable  effects,  environ- 
ing conditions  being  what  they  are  likely  to  be,  by  consideration 
of  the  effects  of  like  conduct  in  the  past  under  conditions  more 
or  less  nearly  the  same.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  discuss 
this  process  as  a  whole  apart  from  the  process  on  the  other  side, 
as  already  reviewed.  What  I  wish  here  to  call  attention  to  is 
one  part  of  the  process  in  which  there  may  be  an  historical  pro- 
cedure of  a  particularly  interesting  type.  I  refer  to  the  so- 
called  inquiry  into  motives,  upon  which  the  current  Self-reali- 
zation ethics  lays  great  stress,  regarding  it,  indeed,  as  the  ulti- 
mate form  of  every  moral  inquiry  and  the  most  signal  manifes- 
tation, on  the  part  of  the  individual,  of  a  fully  developed  moral 
consciousness. 

There  is  always  in  the  ordinary  conscientious  person  who 
has  been  weighing  the  possible  merits  of  an  impulse  that  does 

lCf.  the  addresses  on  "The  Basis  of  Morality"  and  "Philosophy  and  the  Social 
Problem"  (pp.  82-85)  in  ADAMSON:  The  Development  of  Modern  Philosophy ,  with 
other  Lectures  and  Essays,  Vol.  II;  and  SIGWART:  Logik,  g  104,  10.  In  \  104,  22, 
Sigwart  holds  that  "die  ethische  Systematik  nicht  von  unten  her  aufgebaut, 
sondern  nur  von  oben  herab  entworfen  werden  kann,"  which,  according  to  the  view 
taken  in  the  present  discussion,  is  true,  not  as  a  guiding  principle  for  the  ethical 
judgment  process  as  a  process,  but  only  for  the  relation  between  the  completed 
system  of  standards  in  the  final  survey  at  the  close  of  a  given  judgment  process 
and  the  mode  of  conduct  which  it  sanctions. 
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not  look  to  him  quite  like  a  mere  'temptation,'  a  fear,  after 
he  has  gone  a  certain  way,  that  the  impulse  may  really  have 
been  but  a  mere  temptation  after  all,  those  probable  consequences 
which  may  even  have  gained  for  it  the  sanction  of  an  accepted 
moral  ideal  being,  in  fact,  not  the  ones  truly  influential  in  inclin- 
ing him  toward  it  in  its  present  form.  The  entire  forecast  of 
consequences  may,  he  even  fears,  have  been  insensibly  biased 
by  a  desire  to  cover  with  a  fair  show  of  reason  a  lurking,  sub- 
conscious recognition  of  certain  results  which  he  does  not  wish 
to  name  or  acknowledge  or  bring  to  the  center  of  regard,  but 
is  allowing  to  remain  concealed  in  the  overshadowing  promi- 
nence of  others  more  conformable  to  his  moral  sense.  Thus  the 
slayer  of  the  tyrant,  in  the  illustration  of  the  text-books,  may 
desire  the  freedom  of  the  state,  but  he  may  still  more  be  desiring 
power,  or  satisfaction  for  a  fancied  slight.  Now,  the  inquiry 
into  motives  is  an  endeavor  to  bring  such  possible  sub-conscious 
influential  elements  of  the  forming  intention  clearly  into  view. 
They  are  in  themselves  by  nature  no  more  deserving  of  the  name 
of  motive  than  any  other  consequences  that  might  be  singled 
out,  for  all  alike  are  'motor'  incentives  prompting,  or  restrain- 
ing from  immediate  action,  so  far  as  in  them  lies.  These  hidden 
incentives  are  the  motives,  by  their  suspected  preeminence  over 
all  the  rest,  and  because,  not  having  as  yet,  when  one  first  sus- 
pects their  real  existence,  been  brought  to  the  center  of  atten- 
tion, they  are  not  presented  clearly  as  anticipations  of  objective 
fact,  as  are  the  others,  but  seem,  by  contrast,  essentially  per- 
sonal, emotional  and  inward.  In  a  word,  the  distinction  of 
motive  and  intended  consequences  is  a  purely  logical  and  func- 
tional one,  motive  being  but  a  name  appropriate,  for  the  moment, 
to  any  effective  element  of  the  present  forming  total  intention 
that  is  about  to  be  brought  forward  and  valued  as  the  rest  have 
been. 

Now  this  critical  appraisal  of  the  'motive  power'  of 
a  given  element  of  intention  must  on  occasion  involve  a 
resort  on  the  individual's  part  to  his  own  past  history.  It  may 
be  difficult,  as  we  have  seen,  to  tell  whether  a  given  foreseen 
consequence  should  be  taken  seriously  and  really  allowed  to  tell 
in  favor  of  the  contemplated  act — the  standard,  the  sanction 
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of  whose  authority  it  may  have  taken  to  itself,  being,  perhaps, 
an  ideal  to  which  one  has  been  none  too  faithful  in  the  past. 
One  may  suspect  that  his  real  loyalty  in  the  present  case  is  not 
to  this,  but  to  some  other  and  less  worthy  disposition  of  con- 
duct, and  this  knowledge  of  his  favorite  weakness  may  cause 
him  to  scrutinize  more  narrowly  his  new  desire  and  its  meaning, 
in  search  of  the  familiar  tempting  features.  But  if  none  of 
these  appear  he  may  endeavor  to  find,  in  his  past  conduct  on 
successive  occasions,  or  in  his  past  aspirations,  some  reassuring 
traces  of  an  increasing  loyalty  to  the  ideal  in  question,  of  which 
at  last  this  present  manifestation  may  really  be  an  entire  and 
definitive  and  trustworthy  acknowledgment.  It  is  the  same 
sort  of  inquiry,  in  fact,  as  one  may  use  in  measuring  the  chances 
of  success  in  a  new  pursuit  that  has  been  opened  to  him  late 
in  life,  canvassing  the  achievements  of  his  boyhood  in  search  of 
signs  that  were  not  noted  then  as  portents,  but  may  have  their 
meaning  in  the  present  juncture  nevertheless.  The  procedure 
is  of  a  like  sort  with  the  historical  process  on  the  predicate  side, 
and,  in  like  manner,  has  for  its  ethical  function  the  assurance, 
just. in  so  far,  of  finality  in  the  ultimate  course  of  conduct  to 
be  taken. 

We  must  now  attend  to  certain  logical  characteristics  of  the 
ethical  process  that  has  thus  been  described  in  outline.  And 
first,  concerning  the  final  outcome  in  the  way  of  a  plan  of  con- 
duct sanctioned  by  a  systematic  adjustment  of  ideals,  it  is 
obvious  that  this  must  be  essentially  an  experiment  and  a  nov- 
elty in  the  sense  that  it  could  not  have  been  predicted  in  advance 
by  any  possible  inference  from  the  original  terms  of  statement 
of  the  problem.  For  the  original  terms  of  statement  are  an 
ideal,  on  the  one  hand,  which  is  but  a  general  type  of  conduct, 
of  whatever  psychological  species  it  may  be;  and  an  impulse, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  is  as  yet  almost  as  generic  in  its  undis- 
criminating  self-assertion  as  is  the  ideal  in  its  restraint.  It 
would  be  but  rationalism  in  disguise  to  assert  that  any  possible 
combination  of  these  as  premises,  or  any  possible  expression  of 
them  in  letter-symbols  for  manipulation  by  the  'experimental 
methods'  of  the  text-books,  could  make  them  yield  the  desired 
concrete  'new  direction.'  The  outcome  must,  of  course,  be  a 
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psychological  fact,  depend  upon  conditions  of  many  various 
sorts:  upon  the  strength  of  the  new  impulse,  upon  breadth  of 
information  respecting  probable  consequences,  upon  the  indi- 
vidual's historical  acumen  in  the  interpretation  of  the  ideals, 
upon  his  ingenuity  in  varying  the  details  of  the  forming  inten- 
tion in  the  effort  to  bring  intention  and  ideals  to  an  ultimate 
coincidence.  And  we  must  not  forget  to  recognize  that  all  of 
these  depend  in  large  part  upon  variable  physical  conditions, 
which  are  themselves,  in  turn,  in  large  part  unknown  and  unsus- 
pected by  the  individual  at  the  time,  and,  whether  known  to  him 
or  not,  beyond  his  power  of  entire  control.  If  by  a  logical  process 
we  are  to  understand  a  process  in  which,  from  fixed  premises 
or  data  ready  at  hand  in  exhaustive  and  orderly  array,  a  con- 
clusion already  contained  in  them  and  awaiting  only  a  favoring 
permutation  of  the  facts  will  infallibly  come  forth,  then  it  is 
clear  that  the  ethical  process,  if  we  have  described  it  fairly,  can 
not  deserve  the  name.  But  it  surely  is  a  logical  process  in  so  far 
as  it  may  be  conducted  in  methodical  fashion,  with  a  constant 
intelligent  attention  on  the  individual's  part  to  possible  sources 
of  disturbance  and  error  analogous  to  the  technique  of  precision 
in  the  processes  of  natural  science. 

In  the  second  place,  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  see  in  what 
sense,  since  certainly  not  in  the  sense  just  now  referred  to,  the 
conclusion  of  the  ethical  process  is  derived  from  the  conscious 
grounds  with  which  the  process  starts,  and  from  those  which 
the  process  during  its  course,  in  the  manner  we  have  consid- 
ered, develops.  The  derivation  is  not  of  the  quasi  metaphysical 
sort  in  which  individual  species  and  genera  are  conceived  as 
standing  in  a  fixed  hierarchy  of  'participation,'  the  higher 
giving  worth  and  reality  to  the  lower.  It  is  rather,  so  to  speak, 
a  derivation  after  the  fact.  Our  new  conclusion  is  derived 
from  our  moral  standards  and  from  our  present  impulse  in  the 
case,  and  so  can  have  finality  for  us,  in  the  sense  that  by  the 
historical  procedure  on  both  sides  it  has  proved  to  be  possible 
for  us  to  reinterpret  and,  for  our  knowledge,  to  reconstruct 
these  in  the  manner  of  which  our  final  course  is  the  adequate 
expression.  The  derivation  and  the  resulting  continuity  with 
the  past  are  of  the  ethical  sort  that  give  us  assurance  of  finality 
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in  the  plan  of  conduct  we  have  formed — a  derivation  and  a  defi- 
nite line  of  continuity  that  we  have  ourselves  established  by 
reconstruction  of  the  past.1 

Ill 

Can  finality  stand  in  practice  as  an  adequate  criterion  of 
Tightness  ?  In  the  nature  of  the  case  it  must  be  a  mode  of  appre- 
hension of  the  intended  act  which  is  peculiar  to  the  acting  indi- 
vidual alone.  If  we  rest  content  with  mere  finality  as  an  ulti- 
mate criterion,  do  we  not  then  leave  open  the  way  to  all  manner 
of  self-deception  and  self-righteousness,  if  nothing  worse,  upon 
the  agent's  part,  and  to  sheer  anarchical  disorder  in  society? 
The  line  of  objection  thus  suggested  surely  does  not  need  a 
more  elaborate  statement  to  give  it  plausibility,  but  it  is  in  no 
way  really  valid  against  a  fair  interpretation  of  our  present 
view.  It  is  one  thing,  in  the  spirit  of  our  modern  gospel  of  the 
'man  of  action,'  to  lay  hold  upon  conviction  first  of  all,  and 
find  one's  justification  in  mere  doing  for  the  doing's  sake;  but  it 
is  quite  another,  in  weighing  the  merits  of  a  doubtful  case,  con- 
sciously to  use  a  method  that  gives  promise  of  a  well-grounded 
trust  in  the  finality  of  the  result.  For  the  concept  of  finality 
is  in  its  nature  and  meaning  logical,  not  physiological  or  meta- 
physical; it  is  not  the  name  of  a  mere  state  of  inward  peace  or 
arrogant  assurance  to  be  desired  and  sought  for  Its  own  sake  or 
taken  as  warrant  for  any  purpose  that  can  flatter  us  into  acqui- 
escence, but,  so  far  as  consciously  present  in  the  agent's  mind 
at  all,  is  essentially  a  'stimulus'  or  incitement,  in  the  sense  I 
have  endeavored  to  explain,  to  a  safe,  logical  procedure. 

There  is,  accordingly,  no  greater  difficulty  for  the  present 
than  for  any  other  ethical  method  in  the  problem  of  conflict 
between  a  conscientious  individual  and  society.  We  must  take 
human  nature  as  we  find  it — not  a  conception  of  it  so  empty 
and  barren  that  the  moral  life  of  men  can  only  be  explained  in 
terms  of  impulses  and  attractions  supposed  to  work  upon  it 
from  without.  In  particular  we  must  assume  in  our  moral  indi- 
vidual the  capacity  for  sympathy  and  the  endowment  of  respon- 

1  For  the  statement  of  the  principle  of  continuity  in  the  opposite  sense  to  the  one 
here  indicated  see  PALMEK:  The  Nature  of  Goodness,  pp.  137-138.  Professor 
Palmer's  term  "congruity  "  perhaps  is  significant  of  the  difference. 
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siveness  to  the  suggestions  of  example  and  authority.  We  must 
assume  an  individual  in  whom  social  disapproval  or  constraint 
arouse,  not  a  settled  attitude  of  opposition,  open  or  concealed, 
but  an  instinctive  presumption  of  some  enlarging  import  for 
himself  behind  the  prohibition  or  command  or  penalty,  into 
which  obedience  may  enable  him  to  enter;  one  for  whom  the 
pleasures  and  the  pains  of  others  may  have  an  immediate  signifi- 
cance and  importance  far  greater  on  occasion  than  have  his  own. 
The  human  agent  of  contemporary  psychology  is  by  native 
endowment  a  fuller  and  more  varied  personality  than  even  the 
'man  of  feeling'  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  for  such  a 
personality  conflict  with  received  opinion  must  be,  not  the  close, 
but  the  commencement  of  the  ethical  problem. 

Society  and  the  individual  may,  however,  meet  at  last  face 
to  face  upon  a  definite  issue  respecting  a  given  mode  of  conduct. 
And  for  such  a  situation,  ethical  theory  can  certainly  provide  no 
sovereign  method  of  adjustment.  Nor  can  it  hold  as  a  matter 
of  theory  that  the  hopeless  difference  might  somehow  have  been 
avoided.  On  the  principle  of  finality,  then,  what  will  the 
course  of  the  individual  be?  Will  he  yield  reluctantly  and 
unconvinced,  or  will  he  persist  and  take  the  consequences  of  his 
action,  however  serious  or  even  fatal  they  may  be  to  himself? 
And  the  answer,  I  think,  must  be  that,  stated  in  this  form  the 
question  does  not  admit  of  an  unqualified  answer  either  way. 
For,  in  fact,  the  issue  is  misrepresented  in  such  a  case  as  this 
by  describing  it  as  a  difference  between  society  as  such  upon  one 
side  and  the  individual  as  such  upon  the  other.  Externally  such 
the  situation  doubtless  is,  but  as  to  the  'matter'  of  the  contro- 
versy, it  may  really  be  a  conflict  between  opposing  social  theo- 
ries. To  the  individual  the  course  of  conduct  he  proposes  for 
himself  may  be  one  properly  permissible  under  like  conditions 
to  all  persons  in  a  rightly  organized  society,  while  to  society  it 
appears  nothing  less  than  sheer  destruction.  The  difference  is, 
in  the  end,  a  difference  between  the  individual's  and  society's 
judgment  of  what  society  ought  to  be,  and  I  think  it  fair  to  say 
that  this  will  be  the  situation  in  every  case  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual, strive  as  he  may,  cannot  accommodate  his  view  of  his  per- 
sonal right  or  duty  to  the  social  custom  or  requirement.  The 
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individual's  attitude  otherwise  would  be  one  of  conscious  'self- 
will'  pure  and  simple,  implying  an  express  refusal  to  allow 
the  judgment  of  society  a  hearing;  and,  though  it  might  allege 
for  itself  a  de  facto  permanence,  it  could  not  claim  logical  final- 
ity. We  can  say  then,  as  a  matter  of  theory,  only  this — that 
when  the  conflict  thus  amounts  to  a  genuine  conflict  between 
social  theories,  the  individual,  on  the  principle  of  finality,  may 
have  no  other  option  than  to  stand  his  ground. 

I  have  said  that  the  ethics  of  Self-realization  is,  in  its  true 
and  ultimate  meaning,  a  doctrine  of  method,  and  the  question 
in  conclusion  now  presents  itself,  as  to  how  the  conception  of 
the  self  must  be  interpreted  on  the  theory  of  method  that  has 
been  advanced.  The  attribute  of  finality,  which  I  have  held  to 
be,  for  the  agent's  apprehension,  the  necessary  and  sufficient 
general  characteristic  of  the  right,  is  not  finality  in  the  abstract, 
if  such  a  thing  be  possible,  but  finality  for  the  self;  and  so  also 
the  demand  for  finality,  which  has  been  declared  to  mark  the 
inception  of  the  conscious  ethical  process,  is  cognized  by  the 
agent  as  his  own  demand  in  respect  of  the  course  of  conduct 
which  he  shall  determine.  The  self,  then,  in  the  agent's  appre- 
hension, has  two  aspects,  each  belonging  to  its  respective  phase 
of  the  ethical  process.  At  the  commencement  of  the  process, 
and  throughout  its  course  from  time  to  time,  the  self  appears 
in  its  'acquisitive'  aspect,  as  we  may  term  it,  as  seeking  a 
concrete  good,  and  employing  a  method  which  shall  secure  for 
it  such  a  concrete  good  as  shall  surely  be  a  final  asset  in  its  econ- 
omy not  requiring  to  be  discarded  for  a  better.  At  the  close  of 
the  process  the  self  appears  in  its  '  appropriative '  aspect  as 
surveying,  in  its  full  meaning  and  importance,  the  concrete 
good  that  has  been  chosen,  and  as  about  to  enter  upon  the 
use  and  exploitation  of  it.  In  both  its  aspects,  then,  the  self 
is  of  the  nature  of  a  logical  symbol  standing  for  and  stimu- 
lating either  the  judgment  process  or  the  attitude  of  holding 
to  the  warranted  conclusion  of  the  process,  as  the  case  may  be. 
It  is,  in  fact,  in  both  its  aspects  a  "transcendental  ego,"  by  its 
very  nature,  as  a  logical  conception,  incapable  of  contributing 
or  of  receiving  into  itself  concrete  items  of  detail  in  any  situation 
in  which  it  may  play  its  part. 
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UTILITY  AND  THE  ACCEPTED  TYPE 

THEODORE  DE  LOPEZ  DELAGUNA 

When  a  man  contemplates  doing  a  certain  thing  and  ques- 
tions whether  the  proposed  act  would  be  right  or  wrong,  there 
seem  to  be  two  fairly  distinguishable  modes  by  which  his  con- 
clusion and  feeling  in  the  matter  may  be  determined.  On  the 
one  hand,  he  may  identify  the  act  with  some  more  or  less  definite 
type  of  conduct,  to  which  the  quality  of  rightness  or  wrongness 
and  the  appropriate  ethical  feeling  are  lastingly  attached.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  may  consider  the  probable  utility  of  the  act 
to  himself  and  to  the  society,  large  or  small,  of  which  he  con- 
ceives himself  a  member — a  utility  which  may  include  not  only 
the  more  patent  direct  and  indirect  effects  of  the  particular  act 
as  such,  but  also  the  effects  upon  character — and  so  upon  future 
conduct — of  the  assertion  of,  or  yielding  to,  the  disposition  or 
motive  which  would  find  expression  in  the  act.  I  apply  the 
terms  'fairly  distinguishable'  to  these  two  species  of  moral  judg- 
ment in  order  to  mark  the  fact  that  the  distinction  is  by  no  means 
a  final  one ;  it  is  the  kind  of  distinction  that  gives  rise  to  a  prob- 
lem, not  the  kind  that  solves  one.  The  two  species  are  plain 
enough  in  their  larger  outlines,  however  vague  the  nicer  boun- 
dary between  them  may  appear — if,  indeed,  such  a  boundary  is 
ultimately  to  be  made  out  at  all. 

As  the  judgments  differ,  so  differ  also  the  acts  which  are 
committed  in  their  train.  The  rightness  or  wrongness  of  an  act 
may  consist  in  its  agreement  or  disagreement  with  an  accepted 
type  of  right  conduct ;  or  it  may  consist  in  the  interest  or  indif- 
ference which  the  agent  displays  toward  the  common  good.  For 
the  pertinence  of  this  distinction,  it  is  not  necessary  that  an 
explicit  judgment  of  one  or  the  other  kind  should  precede  each 
separate  act ;  and  this  is  true  simply  because  acts  are  not  separate 
one  from  another.  The  simplest  impulse,  which,  analyzed  by 
itself,  may  seem  to  have  no  possible  moral  quality  whatsoever, 
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is  given  such  a  quality  when  it  is  regarded  as  the  expression  of 
a  character  that  has  been  formed,  in  part  at  least,  by  reflective 
conduct  in  the  past.  The  impulse  as  well  as  the  labored  choice 
may  bear  witness  to  a  deference  to  norms  or  to  a  sympathy  with 
alien  interests. 

The  popular  consciousness  has  a  very  decided  opinion  as  to 
the  relative  merits  of  the  two  kinds  of  morality — an  opinion,  how- 
ever, in  which  entire  unanimity  is  wanting.  There  is  an  ortho- 
dox doctrine  stoutly  maintained  by  the  great  majority  of  pious 
men,  while  opposed  to  it  is  the  daring  heresy  of  a  comparatively 
few  inquiring  spirits ;  the  reigning  morality  of  the  type  is  fitfully 
assailed  by  the  insurgent  morality  of  the  occasion.  To  the  con- 
servative party,  any  justification  of  the  means  by  the  end,  any 
consideration  of  utility  as  warranting  a  departure  from  the 
accepted  type  of  right  conduct,  is  Jesuitry  pure  and  simple,  a 
doing  of  evil  that  good  may  come.  To  the  liberal  party,  the  mere 
imitation  of  any  type,  however  intrinsically  noble,  is  a  vain  and 
spiritless  formalism,  a  moral  bigotry  which  free  intelligence 
cannot  endure.  The  question  of  absolute  veracity  has  been  a 
favorite  subject  of  debate,  and  it  is  here  that  the  orthodox  view 
has  been  most  extensively  weakened.  Many  a  man  will  admit 
that  it  is  sometimes  right  to  lie,  who  cannot  conceive  that  it 
should  ever  be  right  to  commit  theft  or  murder.  Yet  even  on 
the  question  of  veracity  we  meet  with  not  a  few  zealots  who  urge 
the  very  strictest  interpretation  of  the  law,  condemning  even 
those  verbal  departures  from  the  truth  which  the  conventions  of 
society  excuse. 

That  among  ethical  theorists  an  analogous  division  has 
obtained  is  a  familiar  fact.  While  it  would  be  manifestly  unfair 
to  define  the  differences  between  intuitionalism  and  utilitarianism 
on  the  basis  of  this  crude  classification  of  moral  acts  and  judg- 
ments nevertheless  it  remains  true  that  in  the  one  school  as  in 
the  other  a  single  kind  of  act  and  judgment  has  been  more  con- 
stantly kept  in  view  and  that  a  difference  in  this  respect  has  had 
marked  effects  upon  the  development  of  the  two  systems  of 
ethical  thought. 

It  is  my  present  desire  to  investigate  more  closely  the  several 
problems  which  the  existence  of  the  two  judgment-kinds  sug- 
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gests.  How  can  judgments  so  pronouncedly  different  in  nature 
bear  the  same  generic  name?  What  common  content  have  their 
predicates;  what  identity  of  function  do  the  judgments  show; 
or  what  functional  relation  subsists  between  them?  For  we  may 
safely  assume  at  the  outset  that  each  class  of  judgments  has  its 
natural  and  proper  function  in  the  moral  life.  The  time  has 
passed  for  answering  such  a  series  of  questions  simply  by  deny- 
ing the  ethical  character  of  either  of  the  main  factors  involved. 

It  may,  however,  be  held  that  one  or  the  other  class  of  judg- 
ments is  of  no  more  than  transitional  importance;  that  it  is  a 
mere  precursor  of  the  other,  bound  to  disappear  by  very  atrophy 
as  the  higher  species  gradually  extends  the  sphere  of  its  activity. 
An  argument  in  favor  of  this  position  may  be  based  upon  the 
obvious  discovery,  that  the  types  of  goodness  which  serve  as  our 
common  standards  of  right  action,  and  the  laws  and  maxims 
which  enforce  the  perpetuation  of  these  types  possess  a  consid- 
erable social  utility.  Truth  and  justice,  courage  and  chastity 
tend  clearly  to  promote  this  general  welfare,  however  we  may 
choose  to  measure  this  last  elusive  quantity.  To  be  sure,  it  is 
only  on  the  ground  of  a  religious  faith,  that  one  could  well  main- 
tain that,  in  the  case  of  every  contemplated  action  without  excep- 
tion, the  accepted  type  represents  the  alternative  most  profitable 
to  all  concerned.  (This  is  entirely  apart  from  whatever  value 
belongs  to  the  approval  of  the  agent 's  conscience ;  for  the  ques- 
tion is  precisely  whether  that  approval,  in  so  far  as  it  is  guided 
by  universal  forms  of  goodness,  constantly  attaches  to  the  alter- 
native which  is  otherwise  of  maximum  utility.)  But  it  is  none 
the  less  manifest  that,  on  the  whole,  and  with  all  possible  allow- 
ance for  occasional  loss  and  failure,  the  following  of  the  accepted 
type  is  the  most  probable  means  of  securing  the  greatest  even- 
tual good. 

From  this  we  may  naturally  infer  that  the  utility  of  the  type 
is  its  real  significance  and  ground  of  being;  that,  without  intel- 
ligent recognition  of  this  utility,  morality  is  yet  inchoate  and 
conscience  but  a  blind  craving;  that  for  the  complete  and  philo- 
sophical morality,  which  alone  is  appropriate  to  a  rational  agent, 
the  ultimate  meaning  and  worth  of  the  act  must  not  be  impene- 
trably hidden  behind  a  veil  of  abstract  universals.  Complete 
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morality,  on  this  view,  must  be  self-conscious,  aware  of  its  own 
end  and  function;  and  a  doubt  may  be  raised  whether  a  mode 
of  conduct  that  is  not  thus  self-conscious  deserves  the  honored 
name  of  morality  at  all. 

For  the  contrary  view  it  is  urged  that  the  utility  of  morality 
is  a  general,  perhaps  a  universal  property  of  it,  but  does  not 
constitute  its  essence;  that  such  a  general  utility  as  the  facts 
declare  is  simply  a  negative  condition  of  the  evolution  of  moral- 
ity, its  survival  factor  amid  the  conflicting  elements  of  human 
society.  The  essential  worth  of  morality,  it  is  said,  is  not  of  a 
kind  to  be  measured  beside  any  other  form  of  gratification  what- 
soever; it  is  attained  directly  and  immediately  in  the  very  act 
itself,  unaffected  by  whatever  consequences  may  ensue;  and, 
while  utilities  of  various  sorts  may  well  be  contemplated  in  the 
intended  act,  the  utilities  are  not  moral  good  and  form  no  part 
of  the  virtue  of  the  act. 

Again,  the  reply  is  ready,  that  while,  introspectively  con- 
sidered, the  creation  of  moral  values  may  be  attended  by  a  feel- 
ing of  satisfaction  which  is  quite  unique  in  quality,  as  well  as  in 
range  of  intensity  and  persistence;  and  while  in  the  apprecia- 
tion of  these  values  there  may  be  no  explicit  reference  to  ulte- 
rior realities  which  they  subserve;  nevertheless  they  are  not  to 
be  regarded  as  original  and  underived,  but  as  in  fact  causally 
dependent  upon  those  utilities.  This  is  shown  by  the  concomi- 
tant variations  which  utilities,  as  popularly  known,  and  moral 
values  exhibit.  To  use  the  most  familiar  illustrations  (somewhat 
misapplied  by  their  inventors),  the  proof  that  drunkenness  is 
injurious  is  sufficient  to  make  it  morally  wrong;  and  if  courage 
in  a  soldier  were  as  uniformly  a  source  of  weakness  to  an  army 
as  it  is  now  of  strength,  it  would  no  longer  be  a  soldierly  virtue, 
but  a  vice.  More  generally,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  estimate 
in  which  a  moral  disposition  or  class  of  acts  is  popularly  held 
is  directly  proportional  to  the  benefits  experienced  as  proceeding 
from  it,  increasing  with  more  perfect  insight  and  diminishing 
with  the  deadening  effect  of  custom.  Hence  the  conclusion  above 
mentioned  is  reaffirmed — that  the  utility  of  the  established  type 
of  right  conduct  is  what  constitutes  its  real  significance  and 
worth,  however  oblivious  of  this  relation  the  particular  agent 
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on  the  particular  occasion  may  be.  The  objective  conditions  that 
limit  the  utility  of  the  type  must,  therefore,  for  the  agent  cog- 
nizant of  the  facts,  limit  also  the  validity  of  the  type  as  a  moral 
standard.  A  morality  that  recognizes  no  such  limits  is,  then,  a 
morality  of  ignorance  and  stupidity,  which,  under  untried  con- 
ditions, may,  on  account  of  its  unadaptive  inflexibility,  be  the 
cause  of  enormous  damage. 

Before  attempting  a  more  exact  determination  of  the  truth 
as  it  lies  between  these  conflicting  views,  let  us  note  that  a  closely 
analogous  series  of  difficulties  is  encountered  in  the  field  of  aes- 
thetics. It  may  be  that  a  parallel  study  of  the  two  groups  of 
problems  will  serve  to  throw  light  upon  both. 

The  beautiful  is  the  typical.  Aesthetic,  like  ethical  judg- 
ments, frequently  take  the  form  of  an  identification  of  the  par- 
ticular with  an  accepted  type;  and  the  objects  thus  distin- 
guished, like  acts  of  courage  and  justice,  are  valued  simply  and 
directly  in  consequence  of  this,  without  regard  to  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  the  individuals  as  such.  Here  is  a  bay -tree,  here  a 
full-rigged  ship,  here  a  trotting-horse,  and  here  a  nut-brown 
maiden,  each  typical  of  its  kind  in  structure  and  proportions — 
perhaps  also  in  color,  movement,  and  temper;  the  predicate  of 
beauty  is  theirs  in  common. 

The  aesthetic  standard  is  not  a  mathematical  average,  nor 
even  an  average  impression.  The  composite  photograph  does 
not  represent  the  type.  That  silver  image,  which  embodied  the 
mean  between  thousands  of  measurements  of  American  girlhood, 
was  far  from  representing  an  ideal  American  girl.  But  in  some 
peculiar  way  the  type  which  is  the  standard  of  beauty  does 
stand  for  a  host,  as  if  it  were  in  fact  a  goal  toward  which  all 
the  imperfect  were  consciously  or  unconsciously  striving,  or  a 
preconceived  model  after  which  creative  intelligence  had  with 
varying  success  shaped  them  out  of  the  resistant  matter. 

It  is  one  of  the  facts  that  have  given  rise  to  the  most  impor- 
tant aesthetic  discussions  and  theories,  that  poetry  and  certain 
of  the  plastic  arts  are  given  to  imitating  and  representing  nat- 
ural types.  It  is  a  fact  of  no  less  significance,  that  all  art  tends 
to  crystallize  in  definite  forms,  so  that  each  new  work  is  an  imi- 
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tation  of  its  own  technical  type,  whether  or  not  it  has  any  mean- 
ing as  a  representation  of  nature.  We  have  fixed  forms  of  verse 
and  arch  and  melody  and  similar  fixed  forms  in  sculpture,  paint- 
ing, and  the  drama.  The  characters  of  the  successful  comedy 
are  not  only  typical  of  real  life,  but  they  continue  the  traditions 
of  the  comic  stage.  Not  only  was  Mrs.  Millimant  a  symbol  of 
English  society  of  her  day,  but  she  had  a  dramatic  ancestry 
reaching  back  to  the  moralities.  I  dare  say  half  the  English 
poetry  in  our  libraries  is  written  in  decasyllabic  verse ;  and  for  a 
notoriously  long  period  this  verse  was  commonly  broken  up 
according  to  a  set  and  narrow  pattern,  into  end-stopped  couplets. 
Our  music  is  almost  confined  to  double  and  triple  rhythms,  five 
beats  to  the  measure  being  quite  rare ;  although  this  last  form  is 
in  itself  not  at  all  unpleasant,  as  anyone  who  cares  to  tap  it  with 
a  pencil  can  very  quickly  discover. 

Not  only  is  beauty  typical,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  type  is 
necessary  in  order  to  appreciate  beauty.  To  a  savage  who  knew 
nothing  of  ships,  the  finest  frigate  that  ever  sailed  could  not  be 
beautiful — or,  if  beautiful,  only  because  assimilated  to  another 
type,  as  a  cloud,  a  bird,  or  a  demon.  The  man  unfamiliar  with 
horses  cannot  pick  out  the  handsome  animal  in  the  corral.  The 
traveler  in  Japan  is  often  asked  by  his  native  acquaintances  to 
point  out  the  geisha  or  actress  that  seems  to  him  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  a  number  together  on  the  stage;  the  amusement  of  the 
questioner  lying  in  the  fact  that  the  foreigner  almost  invariably 
chooses  the  woman  with  the  most  markedly  Caucasian  features, 
making  her  to  himself  the  least  prepossessing  of  the  group. 
What  we  thus  find  to  be  true  of  natural  beauty  is  even  more 
true  of  the  beauty  of  art.  We  must  learn  to  appreciate  poetry 
and  music  and  architecture,  the  broken  curves  of  an  etching,  the 
composition  of  a  painting,  the  movement  of  a  tragic  action.  The 
art  of  a  strange  people  we  appreciate  only  in  so  far  as  we  can 
apply  to  it  the  forms  with  which  we  are  already  familiar ;  beyond 
that  it  is  simply  quaint  and  bizarre,  if  not  fantastical  and  gro- 
tesque. The  introduction  of  Japanese  art  into  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, as  well  as  the  introduction  of  European  art  into  Japan, 
affords  us  many  an  entertaining  illustration  of  these  truths. 
Strange  to  say,  it  was  music — which  Schopenhauer  had  thought 
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to  be  the  universal  language  of  the  emotions — that  showed  the 
greatest  differences,  amounting  to  an  almost  impassable  chasm. 
Students,  to  whom  every  shadowy  outline  of  the  faded  kake- 
monos of  Kyoto  has  become  luminous  with  beauty,  must  shut 
their  ears  against  the  sirens  of  the  cherry-blossom  festival. 

Furthermore,  the  depth  and  discrimination  of  the  aesthetic 
judgment  increase  as  the  standard  gains  in  specific  content.  The 
generic  beauty  of  a  horse  is  weak  and  pale  in  comparison  with 
the  specific  beauty  of  an  American  trotting-stallion.  When 
first  we  take  a  fancy  to  Japanese  colored  prints,  we  cannot  for 
our  lives  discern  why  one  should  cost  twenty  cents  and  another 
forty  dollars.  It  is  an  old  and  true  saying,  that  before  we  can 
find  anything  in  art  we  must  know  what  to  look  for.  The  edu- 
cation of  taste  means — if  nothing  else — the  development  of  spe- 
cific standards  of  beauty. 

The  type  is  not  alone  and  undisturbed  as  the  determining 
principle  of  aesthetic  judgment.  In  the  field  of  morals,  the  type 
may,  with  much  show  of  reason,  be  exalted  to  an  absolute  suprem- 
acy; its  uniformity  and  permanence  are  such  as  to  suggest  an 
innate  and  final  jurisdiction.  But  in  the  aesthetic  realm,  and 
especially  in  the  field  of  art,  types  are  too  conflicting  and  too 
changeable  to  leave  such  a  theory  any  plausibility.  A  second 
factor  must  be  recognized,  and  is,  indeed,  popularly  recognized 
— a  particularizing,  exception-making  principle,  which,  like  the 
principle  of  utility  in  morals,  modifies  the  type  to  suit  the  occa- 
sion. This  principle  may  be  loosely  termed  expressiveness;  more 
precisely,  it  is  the  embodiment  and  expression  of  an  idea  in  such 
fashion  as  to  excite  aesthetic  feelings1  in  the  observer.  How  this 
takes  place  we  shall  now  consider. 

We  may  assume,  as  the  universal  characteristic  of  those 
objects  or  temporal  series  by  which  aesthetic  feelings  are  aroused, 

1  Not,  as  some  would  have  it,  the  expression  or  excitation  of  any  feeling.  In 
the  first  place,  feelings  in  general  and  their  natural  modes  of  expression  are  simply 
the  material  of  certain  kinds  of  beauty.  As  feelings  and  expressions,  they  have 
their  specific  types  which  we  recognize  and  appreciate  as  we  do  the  types  of  men 
and  ships ;  and  these  types  are  open  to  modification  to  the  end  of  further  expressive- 
ness—in the  aesthetic  sense.  In  the  second  place,  the  excitation  of  feeling  takes 
place,  not  only  through  aesthetic  means,  but  through  an  infinite  variety  of  other 
means;  so  that  such  excitation  cannot  possibly  be  the  definite  property  of  the 
beautiful  object. 
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that  interadaptation  of  parts  or  moments  which  is  called  sym- 
metry. The  symmetrical  object  shows  a  certain  proportionality 
in  its  structure,  a  limitation  of  the  magnitude  of  each  part  in 
accordance  with  that  of  the  other  parts.  This  limitation  is  not 
arbitrary,  but  may  be  determined  by  one  or  more  of  a  number 
of  various  principles.  The  proportion  may  be  fixed  by  the 
combination  or  fusion  of  visual  or  auditory  qualities  in  such  wise 
as  to  give  the  impression  of  harmony  or  consonance ;  or,  by  the 
exhibition  of  a  pleasing  outline  or  rhythm ;  or  even  by  the  empha- 
sis of  an  agreeable  tone  or  color.  Thus  arises  the  symmetry 
which  we  may  call  mathematical — after  the  analogy  of  Kant's 
division  of  the  categories — to  distinguish  it  from  the  dynamic 
symmetry,  which  must  next  be  described.  In  this  it  is  strength 
of  the  parts,  and  not  mere  size  and  shape,  that  is  important — 
the  balance  of  the  forces  exerted  or  resisted,  or  to  be  exerted  or 
resisted,  by  the  parts  of  the  object.  It  is  very  possible  that  the 
distinction  here  drawn  is  not  irreducible,  and  that  further  anal- 
ysis might  show  an  essential  likeness  between  them.  The  lurk- 
ing presence  of  dynamic  factors  in  supposedly  mathematical 
symmetry  is  particularly  to  be  suspected.  However  this  may  be, 
we  may,  for  the  present  occasion,  adopt  as  a  comprehensive  for- 
mula which  embraces — though  with  some  vagueness — the  two 
kinds  of  symmetry:  the  adequacy  of  the  parts  to  the  function 
of  the  whole.  This  function  may  be  called  the  idea  of  the  object ; 
and  it  is  the  communication  of  this  idea  to  the  observer  that  gives 
aesthetic  expression  its  content.  Finally,  over  against  both 
these  kinds  of  significant  symmetry,  we  must  set  the  symmetry 
of  the  accepted  type,  the  proportions  that  please,  if  only  because 
their  normative  character  is  established. 

It  may  serve  to  clarify  some  of  the  conceptions  of  the  last 
paragraph  to  inquire  how,  in  general,  symmetrical  objects  come 
to  exist.  With  this  end  in  view,  let  us  consider  separately  the 
rise  of  symmetry  in  works  of  human  manufacture,  in  organic 
nature,  and  in  inorganic  nature. 

The  symmetry  of  the  well-built  canoe,  the  awkwardness  of 
the  primitive  dugout;  the  symmetry  of  the  locomotive  or  the 
bicycle  of  the  present  day  as  compared  with  those  of  a  few  years 
ago — what  has  made  the  difference?  Perhaps  as  instructive  an 
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example  as  any  is  to  be  found  in  the  humble  bicycle,  for  the 
development  of  this  machine  has  been  so  rapid  that  the  whole 
history  of  the  present  type  is  still  fresh  in  memory.  We  recall 
that  the  perfection  of  the  machine  has  been  attained  by  an  elab- 
orate series  of  experiments,  in  which  a  compromise  has  been 
effected  between  the  two  desirable  but  opposed  qualities  of  light- 
ness and  strength,  the  balance  being  determined  by  the  experi- 
enced usefulness  of  the  machine  for  its  peculiar  purpose.  In  the 
course  of  these  experiments  every  noticeably  weak  part  has  been 
strengthened  and  every  superfluous  bulk  of  metal  smoothed 
away ;  until  in  the  bicycle  of  to-day  each  part  is  exactly  adequate 
to  meet  the  strains  which  are  normally  put  upon  it.  It  is  this 
fact  that  constitutes  the  symmetry  of  the  machine.  In  the  case 
of  the  frigate,  such  an  evolution  had  been  going  on  for  centuries, 
and  the  result  was  one  of  the  most  graceful  productions  of  human 
genius.  The  number  of  conflicting  factors  to  be  reconciled  was 
great ;  the  balance  between  them  became  exquisite.  In  the  disposi- 
tion and  proportions  of  hull  and  rigging  and  armament  the  last 
perfection  of  dynamic  symmetry  was  attained. 

Of  symmetry  in  living  creatures  much  the  same  account  is 
to  be  given.  The  processes  of  life  require  a  fine  coordination  of 
many  diverse  structures;  and  the  struggle  for  existence  serves 
as  a  continued  process  of  experimentation,  through  which  the 
coordination  becomes  increasingly  exact.  Thus  it  happens,  that 
in  each  animal  species — say  the  horse — the  legs  are  no  longer, 
the  back  is  no  stronger,  the  head  is  no  larger  than  the  environ- 
ment and  habits  of  the  animal  call  for.  This  goes  to  make  the 
symmetry  of  the  horse;  and  when  the  limbs  of  the  brittle  poplar 
point  upward,  and  the  outstretched  arms  of  the  oak  are  tough 
and  strong,  that  belongs  to  the  symmetry  of  the  poplar  and  of 
the  oak.  An  oak-shaped  poplar  would  be  pitiable;  a  poplar- 
shaped  oak  would  be  ridiculous. 

The  balance  of  forces  that  make  for  symmetry  may  then  be 
determined  by  a  compromise  of  human  interests  or  by  the  con- 
ditions of  natural  survival.  In  the  inorganic  world  it  is  deter- 
mined only  by  the  structure  and  situation  of  the  material  in 
which  the  forces  meet.  It  is  thus  that  the  mountains  are  formed 
by  the  slow  conflict  of  aqueous  and  igneous  agencies.  They  pre- 
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sent  to  us  an  equilibrium  so  slowly  shifting  that  it  seems  almost 
immovable ;  though  we  can  see  how  the  torrents  have  carved  out 
their  passage  and  how  the  hardest,  most  enduring  rocks  stand 
high  above  the  rest. 

In  this  account  of  the  origin  of  symmetry,  attention  has  been 
confined  to  the  dynamic  kind.  To  have  included  the  mathemat- 
ical also  would  have  necessitated  some  modification  of  the  state- 
ment. So  far  as  human  workmanship  is  concerned,  the  evolu- 
tion of  such  symmetry  consists  in  a  gradual  approximation  to 
the  objective  conditions  of  agreeable  sensation,  as  these  again  are 
determined  by  the  structure  of  the  psychophysical  organism.  In 
the  animal  world  sexual  selection  may  have  been  an  important 
factor.  But  to  ask  further  how  the  common  forms  and  contrasts 
and  color-groupings  of  inanimate  nature  have  become  pleasant 
to  us,  would  probably  lead  to  an  inquiry,  not  into  the  origin  of 
the  curves  and  harmonies,  but  into  the  psychophysical  evolution 
that  has  made  them  pleasant.  In  any  case,  the  general  principle 
holds  true,  that  for  the  phenomenon  of  symmetry  there  is  neces- 
sary the  coordination  of  factors  with  reference  to  a  common 
function — here  a  pleasant  sensation,  in  dynamic  symmetry  an 
interesting  resultant. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  the  reader,  that  the  symmetrical 
forms  whose  origin  we  have  discussed  are  objectively  identical 
with — or  rather  include — the  aesthetic  types  which  earlier  occu- 
pied us.  Just  as  examination  shows  the  objective  utility  of  the 
moral  type,  so  it  shows  the  de  facto  teleology  of  the  aesthetic  type. 
The  standard  of  beauty,  whether  of  architecture  or  of  woman- 
hood, is  no  mere  accident,  no  mental  freak  whose  origin  it  is  idle 
to  trace.  The  type  has  been  accepted  because  it  is  acceptable — 
because,  understood  or  not,  it  expresses  an  idea. 

If  what  has  just  been  said  be  true,  one  inference  may  easily 
appear  attractive ;  namely,  that  for  the  appreciation  of  the  beau- 
tiful the  idea  which  determines  its  symmetry  must  be  present  to 
consciousness,  that  when  the  significance  of  the  type  is  lost  its 
symmetry  and  beauty  vanish  also.  To  a  subject  without  an  eye 
for  color,  what  symmetry  can  there  be  in  a  design  whose  prin- 
cipal motif  is  a  nice  balance  of  complementaries  ?  To  one  unob- 
servant of  rhythms,  what  symmetry  can  there  be  in  a  bugle-call  ? 
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To  one  who  has  not  seen  a  horse  in  motion,  what  symmetry  could 
be  visible  in  the  finest  Arab?  These  are  leading  questions,  and 
the  answer  which  they  suggest  must  not  be  too  hastily  given. 
An  appreciative  insight  into  the  rationale  of  a  design  is  one 
thing,  and  the  effect  of  the  design  is  another.  The  perception 
of  symmetry  is  never  a  mere  process  of  logical  analysis.  It 
involves  feeling;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  distinctive  feel- 
ing should  remain — though  often  in  an  attenuated  form — when 
its  original  ideational  content  has  been  lost.  This  appears  to  be 
actually  the  case  with  the  feeling  of  symmetry.  It  has  become 
attached  to  types  whose  rationale  has  fallen  into  obscurity.  Thus 
we  are  forced  to  recognize  a  symmetry  of  the  type  as  opposed  to 
the  symmetry  of  expressiveness. 

One  proof  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  charm  of  symmetry 
remains  in  circumstances  where  the  original  pertinence  of  the 
design  is  wholly  or  partly  lost.  Thus  architectural  forms,  devel- 
oped in  one  material,  are  transformed  to  another  of  widely  dif- 
ferent physical  properties;  or,  with  the  material  unchanged, 
they  are  combined  with  forms  of  different  origin  in  mixtures  that 
contradict  the  sense  of  both  elements.  Ehyming  systems,  cun- 
ningly devised  to  hold  together  the  measures  of  a  complex  stan- 
zaic  rhythm,  continue  to  be  employed  with  verses  of  a  radically 
different  rhythm.  It  is  idle  to  remark  that  all  this  is  bad  taste ; 
for  the  point  simply  is  that  it  is  taste.  But  we  need  not  look  to 
extreme  examples  to  prove  that  there  is  a  symmetry  of  the  type 
as  such.  Let  the  reader  ask  himself — as  an  average  man — how 
much  real  insight  into  equine  physiology  is  implied  in  his  admi- 
ration of  a  good  horse ;  or  how  much  knowledge  of  the  action  of 
wind  and  water  has  shaped  his  ideal  of  a  graceful  ship.  The 
standards  which  control  our  judgments  in  such  matters  have 
been  taken  on  faith ;  but  for  all  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  admire. 

The  questions  which  we  set  out  to  formulate,  as  analogous 
to  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  utility  to  the  moral  type,  are 
now  urging  themselves  upon  our  attention.  How  are  the  beauty 
of  the  type  and  the  beauty  of  expression  associated  in  the  econ- 
omy of  aesthetic  experience  ? — for  we  do  not  ask  whether  the  one 
or  the  other  is  the  true  and  only  beauty.  Has  either  any  natural 
precedence  or  superiority?  Is  either  likely  ever  to  displace  the 
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other  in  the  course  of  social  or  individual  aesthetic  development  ? 
Is  a  change  in  the  relative  importance  of  type  and  expression 
characteristic  of  aesthetic  progress? 

We  have  surmised  that  a  parallel  study  of  the  ethical  and 
aesthetic  problems  may  be  feasible.  Not  to  break  the  thread  of 
our  thought  too  often,  let  us  continue  now  with  the  latter. 

We  are  treading  on  dangerous  ground.  It  is  crossed  by  one 
of  the  deepest  chasms  that  have  divided  the  opinions  and  activi- 
ties of  men ;  for  few  religious  or  political  differences  can  compare 
in  magnitude  with  those  of  the  classicist  and  the  romanticist.  I 
do  not  mean  that  either  of  these  antagonists  has  had  a  monopoly 
of  the  production  or  appreciation  of  either  kind  of  beauty.  But 
the  classicist  is  in  the  main  the  advocate  of  conservatism,  of  the 
type ;  and  the  romanticist  is  the  liberal,  the  lover  of  free  expres- 
sion; while  each  is  keenly  sensitive  to  the  characteristic  short- 
comings of  the  alien  species  of  beauty.  Let  us  carefully  pick 
our  way  along  the  borders  of  the  old  controversy,  gathering  up 
a  few  observations  which  repeated  experience  has  amply  verified. 

The  beauty  of  the  accepted  type  is  not  thoroughly  and  perma- 
nently satisfying.  The  thrill  of  pleasure  which  it  imparts  has 
in  it  nothing  of  enthusiasm.  There  is  little  divinity  in  the  pat- 
tern of  a  species.  The  artist  that  labors  on  the  production  of 
gods  or  temples  or  odes  or  waltzes  after  the  approved  pattern 
may  fill  his  life  with  the  quiet  joy  of  the  honest  craftsman ;  but 
he  can  never  know  the  meaning  of  true  inspiration.  That  impulse 
comes  with  the  imagination  of  significant  forms  suffused  with 
new  thought — the  artist's  own  thought,  the  fruit  of  his  experi- 
ence, and  thus  the  expression  of  his  personality.  In  the  theories 
of  classicism,  individuality  is  apt  to  be  tolerated  only  in  so  far 
as  it  does  not  clash  with  the  vested  rights  of  the  established 
type — as  a  harmless  excrescence,  so  to  speak — or  as  a  venial  sin 
of  the  nature  of  poetic  license. 

If  the  type  at  its  best  is  not  thoroughly  satisfying,  that  is  not 
its  only  weakness;  for  (unless  constantly  rejuvenated  in  a  man- 
ner which  we  must  soon  consider)  it  is  doomed  to  gradual  decay. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  depth  of  aesthetic  appreciation  varies 
with  the  specific  content  of  the  standard.  But  the  aesthetic 
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standards  current  in  society  have  a  way  of  becoming  more  and 
more  vacuously  generic,  as  the  history  of  art  is  forever  showing. 
It  is  rare  that  a  piece  of  ripened  technique  is  retained  beyond 
the  third  generation.  The  dramatic  blank  verse  perfected  by 
Greene  and  Shakespeare,  which  must  have  seemed  to  their  fol- 
lowers a  lesson  too  well  learned  ever  to  be  forgotten,  passed 
away  with  Dryden ;  and  the  writing  of  heroic  couplets,  which 
Pope  seemed  to  have  reduced  to  the  nicety  of  a  mechanical  pro- 
cess, has  been  a  lost  art  for  a  century.  That,  of  course,  is  exactly 
the  trouble.  The  technique  becomes  mechanical;  the  finer 
touches  are  eliminated ;  though  the  product  in  its  coarser  generic 
outlines  is  much  as  of  old,  the  more  delicate  specific  marks  are 
erased;  and  neither  artist  nor  public  knows  the  difference. 

The  classicist  is  not  insensible  to  the  beauty  of  expression; 
but  he  is  extremely  sensitive  to  the  uncouth  departures  from  the 
type  which  the  effort  at  expression  frequently  entails.  He  has 
a  certain  admiration  for  the  Gothic  in  art ;  but  it  is  an  admira- 
tion mingled  with  contempt.  For  his  own  part,  he  determines 
first  of  all  to  be  'correct,'  to  give  utterance  to  nothing  that  may 
offend  an  educated  taste.  However  fond  we  may  be  of  romantic 
art,  we  must  recognize  that  as  against  a  constant  straining  for 
effect  the  position  of  the  classicist  is  justified.  His  is  a  necessary 
conservatism,  without  which  the  forces  of  change  would  soon 
rush  to  a  collapse.  His  weakness  is  that  of  every  conservatism 
that  sets  the  form  above  the  content — that  he  applies  his  forms 
to  a  content  to  which  they  are  inadequate  or  inappropriate,  and 
thus  offends  the  taste  of  later  generations  (which  have  outgrown 
the  peculiar  limitations  of  his  own  day)  far  more  seriously  than 
do  the  misguided  endeavors  of  the  ingenuous  romanticist.  Pope 's 
and  Chapman's  Homer  will  suffice  to  illustate  my  meaning. 

However  we  may  be  disposed  to  minimize  the  faults  of  the 
romanticist,  the  fact  of  their  existence  cannot  be  hidden;  they 
are,  indeed,  inevitable  to  any  radicalism,  which,  in  its  zeal  for 
new  ends,  is  careless  of  old  customs  and  traditions  of  no  apparent 
utility.  For  it  must  repeatedly  be  the  case,  that,  though  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  old  forms  has  been  forgotten,  their  objective 
ground  is  practically  unchanged;  and  when,  for  some  compara- 
tively trivial  reason,  the  old  practices  are  altered,  the  ills  that 
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arise  in  consequence  do  not  long  remain  unfelt.  It  is  not  alone 
the  classicist,  with  his  attachment  to  approved  standards,  that 
the  romanticist  displeases,  but  his  own  successors  as  well,  and 
this  just  because  of  their  keen  sensitivity  to  the  meanings  of 
things.  Let  a  young  poet  write  a  Petrarchian  sonnet  with  the 
last  two  verses  a  couplet,  and  one  critic  will  note  the  broken  rule, 
the  departure  from  the  accepted  type,  pardonable  because  not 
without  good  precedent.  But  to  another,  who  feels  how  the  mis- 
placed rhyme  breaks  up  the  rhythmical  unity  of  the  poem,  the 
fault  has  a  graver  aspect  which  is  not  so  easily  lost  sight  of. 

From  such  observations  as  these  the  conclusion  follows,  that 
the  two  schools  supplement  each  other  to  the  advantage  of  both ; 
and  that  in  the  great  artist  both  tendencies  must  be  strongly 
active.  The  inner  reason  for  this  truth  must  not  now  be  over- 
looked. Expression  and  accepted  type  are  after  all  mere 
moments  in  a  single  function,  the  perception  of  beauty;  and  it 
is  open  to  serious  doubt,  whether  either  moment  is  ever  wholly 
separate  from  the  other.  Certain  it  is  that  a  type  unendeared 
by  the  constant  charm  of  a  felt  significance  must  soon  lose  its 
authority ;  and  only  a  very  petty  and  fragmentary  beauty  could 
possibly  be  felt  through  and  through  as  to  the  precise  function 
of  its  every  part. 

This  last  proposition,  though  evident  in  the  abstract,  is 
important  enough  to  deserve  some  illustration.  Suppose,  then, 
your  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  a  noble  ship  is  founded — as  that  of 
most  of  us  is  not — on  a  fine  insight  into  the  balanced  functioning 
of  its  various  parts.  You  see  at  a  glance  that  the  spread  of  can- 
vas is  exactly  as  wide  as  stability  permits,  and  is  so  arranged  as 
to  give  the  best  results  for  every  possible  direction  of  the  wind. 
The  lines  of  the  hull  spell  strength  and  speed  to  you;  you  feel 
what  a  delight  it  would  be  to  captain  that  ship  through  fair 
weather  and  foul.  This  insight  into  the  capabilities  of  the  ship 
is  what  makes  its  beauty  a  power  to  you ;  but  does  it  exhaust  the 
sources  of  your  aesthetic  pleasure?  There  are  unnumbered 
details  whose  exact  significance  it  would  puzzle  you  to  deter- 
mine, but  which  yet  form  part  of  your  ideal  standard  for  such 
a  ship.  As  you  look  upon  them  they  strike  you  as  being  fit  and 
proper ;  they  contribute  an  important  element  to  the  total  effect ; 
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but  why  you  could  not  say.  That  is  not  all;  for  much  strikes 
you  as  typically  beautiful,  whose  purpose  you  know,  indeed, 
while  it  does  not  at  this  moment  even  faintly  occur  to  you.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  expression-factor  is  almost  vanishing  in 
comparison  with  the  influence  of  the  standard ;  but  it  is  the  spark 
that  gives  life  to  the  whole  function. 

To  my  mind,  it  is  the  study  of  the  evolution  of  types  that 
throws  most  light  upon  the  problems  before  us. 

The  aesthetic  type  is  a  social  growth.  Its  origin  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  no  single  developing  consciousness.  The  individual 
receives  his  aesthetic  standards,  as  he  does  his  moral  standards, 
from  the  society  about  him.  His  judgments  are  imitative  of  the 
favorable  and  adverse  judgments  of  his  associates,  and  they 
never  reach  such  a  state  of  independence  as  to  be  unaffected  by 
external  agreement  or  contradiction.  The  type  has  a  certain 
objective  ground,  either  in  its  accordance  with  the  conditions  of 
pleasant  sensation  or  in  the  de  facto  teleology  of  its  structure; 
but  of  this  objective  ground  scarcely  anything  is  normally  pres- 
ent to  the  perceptive  consciousness.  This  adaptation  or  teleology 
may,  however,  be  defective;  or,  through  a  change  of  conditions, 
it  may  become  defective;  and  in  the  course  of  time  such  defect 
forces  itself  upon  notice  as  a  fault  of  expression.  The  fault  is 
then  corrected  by  some  modification,  which  may  be  accidental 
or  distinctly  purposive,  but  in  either  case  is  preserved  by  reason 
of  popular  insight  into  its  significance;  until  after  successive 
imitation  the  modification  loses  its  peculiar  emphasis,  its  precise 
function  is  obscured,  and  the  type  is  such  as  it  was  before. 

The  important  point  to  be  observed  is  that  the  whole  content 
of  the  type  is  never  at  any  one  time  appreciated  as  significant; 
it  is  only  the  modifications  that  are  necessarily  thus  appreciated. 
The  type  is  the  form  in  which  social  experience  is  preserved ;  it 
is  as  expressiveness  that  new  experience  is  added  in.  The  former 
provides  for  the  persistence  of  the  function,  the  latter  is  its 
plasticity. 

We  may  now  hazard  a  reply  to  several  questions  which  were 
announced,  but  have  not  yet  been  considered.  It  is  idle,  of 
course,  to  speak  of  the  supersedure  of  the  type  by  expressive- 
ness (or  vice  versa),  unless  what  is  meant  be  the  passing  over 
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of  beauty  into  a  very  different  sort  of  experience.  As  to  any 
precedence  which  either  principle  may  possess — if  what  is  meant 
is  that  it  is  precisely  the  function  of  expressiveness  to  modify 
the  type  as  occasion  requires,  I  suppose  that  we  may  properly 
speak  of  a  natural  precedence  of  the  active  over  the  passive 
principle.  Finally,  we  may  cite  the  very  probable  induction  of 
sociology,  that  an  increase  of  plasticity,  as  evidenced  by  more 
rapid  adaptation  to  new  conditions,  is  characteristic  of  progress 
in  all  phases  of  social  evolution.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  to  sup- 
pose that  a  relative  increase  in  the  expression-element  must  be 
found  in  the  higher  and  more  recent  forms  of  art,  and  that  an 
increased  sensitiveness  to  expression  in  the  beauty  both  of  nature 
and  of  art  marks  the  development  of  taste  in  the  individual; 
both  of  which  hypotheses  our  general  impression  of  aesthetic 
history  and  education,  as  well  as  the  exact  survey  which  present 
limits  forbid,  will  doubtless  tend  to  confirm.  This  must  not  be 
taken  to  mean  that  the  type-element  dwindles  in  proportion  as 
significance  expands;  nay,  the  type,  too,  increases  in  organic 
complexity.  Greater  plasticity  brings  with  it  a  greater  richness 
of  the  social  inheritance ;  the  degradation  of  the  type  begins  with 
its  incapacity  to  change.  It  is  in  relative  contribution  to  the 
total  aesthetic  effect  that  the  mere  norm  as  such  yields  to  the 
palpably  significant. 

A  few  words  may  be  added  in  regard  to  the  several  kinds 
of  modifications  which  the  type  may  undergo.  It  is  convenient 
to  divide  these  into  essential  and  occasional  modifications — those 
which  mean  the  general  replacement  of  the  old  form  by  the  new, 
and  those  which  leave  the  old  form  undisturbed  except  as  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  the  particular  occasion  may  require.  As 
an  example  of  the  first  class  we  may  take  that  development  of 
English  dramatic  blank  verse  by  which  a  certain  rhythmical 
monontony  was  obviated  through  the  introduction  of  'overflows' 
and  feminine  endings;  or  the  changed  feeling  toward  the  exag- 
geratedly sylph-like  waists  of  fashionable  women  that  came  with 
the  popular  conviction  of  the  physical  weakness  which  they 
indicated.  In  addition  to  actually  completed  modifications,  we 
must  recognize  the  occurrence  of  incipient  variations  which  are 
checked  and  defeated,  but  serve  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  the 
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inner  meaning  of  the  standard.  It  is  through  change  or  a 
resisted  tendency  to  change  that  the  type  retains  its  vigor;  this 
is  the  constant  rejuvenation  which  is  necessary  to  prevent  its 
decay.  The  second  class  of  modifications  may  be  exemplified  by 
the  added  verses  which  Coleridge  introduced  into  the  ballad 
stanzas  of  "The  Ancient  Mariner,"  wherever  the  delay  served 
to  accentuate  the  feeling  of  suspense;  or  the  series  of  irregular 
cadences,  by  means  of  which  Schumann  in  his  Im  wunderschonen 
Monat  Mai  expressed  the  rapture  of  first  love.  The  type  itself 
may  allow  for  a  certain  amount  of  change,  as  in  the  longer  fur 
of  animals  in  winter;  and  this  change  is  apt  to  have  a  patent 
significance.  But  the  change  may  not  only  be  unrecognized  by 
the  type,  it  may  contain  elements  of  positive  ugliness  from  the 
standpoint  of  expression;  that  is  to  say,  a  single  aspect  of  espe- 
cial interest  may  be  exaggerated  at  the  expense  of  other  aspects 
temporarily  unconsidered.  Thus  in  a  painting  of  a  soldier  his 
courage  and  endurance  may  be  fitly  suggested  by  a  scarred  and 
weatherbeaten  face  that  is  far  from  beautiful  in  its  contours, 
but  is  nevertheless  the  source  of  a  high  degree  of  aesthetic  pleas- 
ure. This  is  one  reason — doubtless  the  fundamental  reason — for 
the  much  discussed  presence  of  the  ugly  in  romantic  art.  The 
interadaptation  of  parts,  from  which  beauty  springs,  is  read- 
justed according  to  a  new  idea;  and  the  disturbance  of  the  old 
symmetry  is  felt  together  with  the  establishment  of  the  new. 

The  analogy  that  is  found  between  the  principles  of  ethics 
and  aesthetics  is  of  real  value  to  the  student  of  either  discipline. 
Without  undue  violence,  it  can  probably  be  pressed  as  far  as 
any  important  scientific  parallel — of  animal  and  vegetable  physi- 
ology, for  example,  or  of  society  and  the  biological  organism,  or 
of  the  state  and  the  person.  It  is  true  that  no  such  analogy  can 
ever  take  the  place  of  evidence  or  obviate  the  necessity  of  inde- 
pendent proof ;  but  guidance  can  be  given  and  suggestions  made, 
which  may  further  the  processes  of  analysis  and  classification. 

As  for  the  analogy  between  ethics  and  aesthetics,  that  is 
sometimes  ascribed  to  a  very  simple  cause.  It  is  said  that  beauty 
is  a  real  aspect  of  moral  goodness;  that  right  conduct  and  vir- 
tuous character  are  beautiful  as  truly  as  trees  and  flowers;  and 
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that  aesthetic  feeling  is  an  essential  element  in  the  ethical  judg- 
ment. It  seems  to  me  that  this  last  proposition  is  as  false  as  the 
others  are  true.  We  have  in  morality  that  objective  teleology 
which  characterizes  the  beautiful  object.  There  is  no  reason  why 
a  moral  act  should  not  be  as  beautiful  as  a  tragic  action;  and  a 
properly  developed  taste  will  appreciate  its  aesthetic  quality. 
But  this  does  not  prove  that  the  moral  judgment  is  a  composite 
in  which  aesthetic  feeling  is  an  essential  factor,  or  that  beauty 
is  an  element  in  moral  worth.  The  analogy  that  is  to  be  looked 
for  rests  upon  a  similar  combination  of  factors  in  the  judgment- 
process,  and  this  again  upon  a  similar  evolution  of  the  process. 
In  each  case  we  have  commonly  accepted  types  serving  as  the 
standard  of  worth;  and  in  each  case  the  standard  is  subject  to 
exception  in  particular  instances,  as  well  as  to  general  variation, 
in  accordance  with  a  conscious  end,  utility  in  the  one  case  and 
expressiveness  in  the  other.  How  these  ends  themselves  may 
have  originated  and  developed  we  have  not  had  to  inquire. 

The  two  classes  of  moral  judgment  are  allied  in  a  continuous 
common  development.  The  moral  values  which  they  affirm  or 
deny  fall  into  the  same  intensive  series.  That  it  is  the  experience 
of  utility  which  compels  the  reform  of  moral  standards  we  know 
from  the  concomitant  variations  which  type  and  utility  exhibit. 
Here,  as  so  often  elsewhere,  it  is  the  consciousness  of  failure  that 
makes  progress  possible.  It  is  the  discovery  that  the  rule  will 
not  hold,  that  leads  to  its  more  precise  elaboration.  Thus  the 
modifications  of  the  type  are  by  virtue  of  their  mode  of  origin 
consciously  utilitarian.  The  relatively  permanent  content  of  the 
type  may  pretend  to  an  eternal  self-reference,  until  scientific 
induction  shows  its  genetic  dependence  upon  experienced  utility ; 
but  the  shifting  border  lines  have  their  distinct  external  refer- 
ence. Thus  it  is  found  that  no  moral  law,  categorical  as  it  may 
commonly  seem,  is  capable  of  a  valid  universal  statement ;  unless, 
indeed,  the  reference  to  utility  be  itself  formulated  as  a  law. 

Like  expression  in  the  beautiful,  utility  is  a  principle  of  plas- 
ticity; and  the  moral  type,  like  the  aesthetic,  is  a  correlated 
principle  of  persistence.  That  'complete'  or  'philosophical' 
morality,  of  which  mention  was  made  in  our  first  pages,  would 
be  an  attractive  ideal,  if  only  it  bore  some  faint  resemblance  to 
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any  other  human  function.  That  the  ultimate  meaning  of  each 
act  should  be  distinctly  present  to  the  agent's  consciousness  may 
seem  to  be  an  excellent  arrangement,  far  superior  to  a  conscience 
which  works  blindly  until  startled  into  attention  to  its  proper 
aims;  but  psychophysical  evolution  has  its  characteristic  modes 
of  procedure,  which  make  the  attainment  of  such  an  ideal  more 
than  hypothetical.  The  lessons  of  experience  are  never  pre- 
served in  the  form  in  which  they  are  acquired;  some  abbrevia- 
tion, mental  or  physiological,  invariably  takes  place.  The  drop- 
ping out  of  consciousness  with  the  establishment  of  a  habit  is 
the  archetype  of  the  whole  evolution;  the  simplification  of  the 
process  of  recognition  is  another  example  which  at  once  sug- 
gests itself.  The  judgment  of  worth  based  on  conformity  to 
type  is  the  similarly  abbreviated  form  of  the  judgment  based  on 
expected  utility.  The  complete  morality  which  would  exclude 
the  former  from  the  perfect  life  is  simply  non-human  in  its 
aspirations.1  And  our  common  human  morality  is  not  so  con- 
temptible as  a  narrow  reflection  upon  its  prejudices  may  cause 
us  to  imagine.  It  is  not  essential  to  moral  life  that  its  implicit 
principle  should  be  explicit  in  every  moral  judgment.  The  mere 
conformity  to  type  alone  would  not  be  morality.  But  these 
types  are  constantly  reacted  upon  by  judgments  referring  to 
utility.  The  act  in  accordance  with  the  type  is  moral  because 
its  standard  is,  or  has  been,  subject  to  modification,  even  if  not 
actually  modified.  The  type-judgment  and  the  act  which  follows 
it  cannot  be  .understood  by  any  abstract  analysis  that  leaves  out 
of  account  their  genetic  connection  with  consideration  of  utility. 
This  connection  exists  not  only  in  social  history  but  in  the  history 
of  every  individual  mind  that  has  passed  its  earliest  infancy. 
The  man  that  tells  the  truth  on  this  or  that  occasion  simply 
because  it  is  the  truth,  has  told  the  truth  many  a  time  before, 
both  kindly  and  maliciously,  when  a  full  conviction  of  its  posi- 
tive or  negative  utility  was  necessary  to  confirm,  or  insufficient 
to  alter,  his  resolution.  The  very  fact  that  utilitarian  motives 
do  not  now  arise  either  to  impel  or  to  restrain  his  conduct,  is  a 

1  It  is  not  simply  the  practicability  of  a  utilitarian  calculus  that  our  argument 
denies,  for  without  any  formal  calculus  the  moral  law  might  be  followed  for  the 
sake  of  its  utility.  The  point  is  that  utilitarian  motives,  however  directed,  are  not 
to  be  expected  to  be  always  dominant  even  in  the  perfect  human  life. 
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direct  consequence  of  his  past  conduct.  His  character  is  such 
that  his  present  act  is  unaffected  by  those  motives.  It  may  be 
that  under  like  circumstances  a  better  man  would  feel  himself 
bound  to  break  the  rule  of  veracity;  in  that  case  the  precision 
cannot  escape  a  just  measure  of  condemnation.  Speaking  gene- 
rally, the  precision  is  not  to  be  considered  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  moral  character.  If  his  conduct  were,  in  truth,  as 
mechanically  regulated  as  it  seems  to  be,  he  would  be  a  monster 
and  no  moral  agent  at  all — as  the  aesthetic  type  that  is  only  a 
type  loses  its  charm  and  is  looked  upon  with  indifference  or 
aversion.  On  the  other  hand,  an  apparent  marked  distrust  in 
the  accepted  rules  of  conduct,  with  a  constant  inquiry  into  the 
particular  chances  of  utility  of  each  petty  act,  is  likely  to  be  an 
unhealthy  sign,  the  self-deceit  of  egotism  caring  only  for  its 
own  ends. 

Utility  and  conformity  are,  then,  alike  essential  elements  in 
the  moral  life.  Whether  in  any  particular  moral  judgment  either 
is  ever  active  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  other,  is  a  question 
which  need  not  detain  us.  I  see  no  harm  in  admitting  that  the 
type  may  act  alone;  but  it  seems  impossible  that  this  should 
ever  be  true  of  the  utilitarian  factor,  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
simplest  and  most  momentary  decisions.  It  is  another  question, 
whether  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  parts  played  by  the  two 
elements  is  subject  to  change  in  the  course  of  moral  evolution. 
This,  without  doubt,  is  to  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  The 
complexity  of  the  higher  developments  of  the  social  environment 
is  less  favorable  than  a  primitive  routine  to  the  continuance  of 
a  morality  of  laws  and  ordinances;  and  the  rapidity  of  modern 
social  developments,  occurring  now  with  the  startling  effect  of 
sudden  revolution,  requires  and  elicits  a  corresponding  ethical 
plasticity.  As  old  rules  under  new  conditions  clash  without 
ceasing,  the  agent  is  bound  to  look  for  the  reasonable  principle 
which  underlies  them  both.  It  is  clear,  too,  that  a  more  advanced 
intelligence,  more  actively  inquiring  into  the  relations  of  things, 
must  tend  toward  the  more  concrete  species  of  judgment.  As 
each  of  us  reviews  the  course  of  his  own  moral  growth,  we  find, 
I  believe,  indications  of  the  same  general  tendency ;  the  reign  of 
tradition,  the  supremacy  of  the  accepted  type,  has  gradually 
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declined.  The  progress  to  which  we  here  refer  is,  of  course,  not  a 
rise  of  the  average  between  good  men  and  bad.  If  such  a  rise 
has  occurred  (and  it  would  be  hard  to  prove  or  disprove  it), 
another  influence  may  have  been  concerned,  the  consideration 
of  which  falls  outside  the  limits  of  our  present  study;  namely, 
the  much  debated  increase  in  the  strength  of  utilitarian  motives. 
The  progress  that  comes  with  an  increased  plasticity  is  a  broad- 
ening of  the  possibilities  of  both  good  and  evil,  and  to  such  a 
broadening  the  best  informed  observers  of  men  have  borne 
testimony. 

The  reader  will  surely  not  interpret  anything  that  has  here 
been  said  as  implying  a  simple  identification  of  moral  worth  with 
the  utilities  which  may  be  contemplated  in  moral  conduct.  As 
well  identify  beauty  with  the  serviceableness  of  a  ship  or  bicycle. 
Moral  worth,  I  suppose,  stands  to  those  other  ends  somewhat  as 
the  melody  stands  to  its  notes — a  higher  unity  with  which  they 
are  literally  not  to  be  compared.  The  casual  and  logical  depend- 
dence  is  evident.  Even  the  Stoic  with  his  single  good  had  to 
recognize  the  categories  of  praeposita  and  rejecta;  for  without 
objects  of  rational  choice  there  could  be  no  virtue  in  choosing. 
But  virtue  is  not  to  be  analyzed  into  the  preferable  things  of  life. 
At  the  same  time,  moral  worth  is  quite  capable  of  becoming  an 
end  of  conduct,  and,  as  such,  it  is,  no  doubt,  the  supreme  end  to 
which  every  other  good  is  subordinate;  at  any  rate,  such  a  view 
is  quite  consistent  with  the  opinions  which  I  have  endeavored 
to  express  in  these  pages. 
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XI 

A  THEORY  OF  THE  SYLLOGISM 

KNIGHT  DUNLAP 

When,  at  this  late  day  of  the  logical  world,  one  puts  forth 
a  new  theory  of  the  syllogism,  or  a  new  form  of  an  old  theory, 
and  especially  if  he  be  not  of  considerable  repute  as  a  logician, 
the  danger  is  that  he  either  may  not  be  taken  seriously,  or  that 
he  may  seem  to  take  himself  too  seriously.  The  prayer  therefore 
which  the  author  of  the  present  paper  would  offer  along  with 
the  paper,  is  that  it  may  be  considered  a  serious  attempt,  not  to 
brush  aside  the  warp  and  woof  which  generations  of  painstaking 
philosopher's  have  put  together,  but  to  express  the  meaning  which 
for  him  that  fabric  seems  to  have. 

No  doubt  the  readers  will  gladly  release  the  author  from  a 
lengthy  discussion  of  the  various  views  which  have  been 
expressed  by  others  since  the  time  of  Aristotle,  concerning  the 
meaning  and  grounding  of  the  syllogistic  process.  Repetition  of 
them  would  be  but  a  wearisome  prologue,  and  not  in  any  wise 
render  more  intelligible  the  theory  on  which  this  paper  is  based. 
As  to  the  comparison  of  this  theory  with  the  others,  and  the  esti- 
mation of  its  value  as  against  them,  that  must  be  left  to  those 
whom  the  theory  interests.  The  purpose  of  the  paper  is  not  argu- 
mentative, but  simply  presentative. 

The  best  definitition  of  the  syllogism  which  we  could  give 
would  perhaps  be  the  statement  that  it  is  an  interrelation  of  two 
judgments  as  summed  up  in  a  third  judgment.  If  however  this 
definition  is  objectionable  as  involving  presuppositions  not  admis- 
sable  at  the  opening  of  a  presentation,  we  may  even  dispense 
with  it,  and  say  that  we  shall  consider  the  term  'syllogism'  as 
covering  the  forms  of  ratiocination  commonly  known  as  categor- 
ical, hypothetical,  and  disjunctive  syllogising. 

These  three  types  of  syllogism  correspond  to  the  commonly 
accepted  three  relations  in  judgment,  or  as  they  are  called,  three 
types  of  judgment ;  the  categorical,  which  is  expressed  by  a  plain 
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statement,  the  hypothetical,  which  involves  the  common  truth 
or  common  falsity,  of  two  subordinate  judgments,  and  the  dis- 
junctive, which  involves  the  truth  of  one  subordinate  judgment 
with  the  falsity  of  another.  Now  whether  it  is  or  is  not  true 
that  a  syllogism  is  built  up  of  judgments  as  it  seems  to  be,  our 
attention  must  be  turned  to  the  forms  and  import  of  judgment 
before  we  can  treat  syllogisms  with  finality.  Since  however,  our 
discussion  must  be  largely  formal,  we  shall  gain  in  accuracy  by 
speaking  not  of  judgments  directly,  but  rather  of  the  proposi- 
tions by  which  they  are  expressed. 

The  first  point  to  be  emphatically  stated  with  regard  to  judg- 
ments and  the  propositions  which  express  them,  is  that  the 
common  classification  is  not  exhaustive  as  regards  their  forms; 
or  rather,  the  division  is  not  perfectly  carried  out.  Let  us  pro- 
ceed to  show  this  constructively. 

There  are  two  fundamental  forms  of  judgment  and  propo- 
sition, which  we  may  (arbitrarily,  perhaps,)  call  simple  and 
complex.  The  simple  proposition  is  essentially  a  relation  sub- 
sisting between  two  terms  (or,  in  some  cases,  as  we  shall  see  later, 
a  relation  affecting  a  single  expressed  term.  At  bottom  per- 
haps, the  relation  never  is  simple,  and  in  particular,  it  may  be 
that  more  terms  are  always  implied;  but  so  far  as  the  explicit 
part  of  the  judgment  goes,  it  is  simple  as  compared  with  the 
other  type  which  we  have  accordingly  designated  as  complex. 

The  complex  proposition  in  its  simplest  case  may  involve 
formally  two  or  more  relations,  or  it  may  involve  only  one 
explicit  relation.  It  normally  involves  four  terms,  but  by  repe- 
tition may  be  reduced  to  three,  and  may  even  have  only  two 
terms  explicit ;  for  it  is  virtually  a  higher  complex  which  involves 
two  simple  propositions.  In  the  more  complicated  cases,  in 
which  the  number  of  simple  propositions  involved  is  greater 
than  two,  the  number  of  terms  and  explicit  relations  may  be 
correspondingly  great;  but  since  these  are  only  expansions  of 
the  general  complex  forms  we  may  and  shall  with  profit  restrict 
our  treatment  in  this  paper  to  elementary  complex  forms. 

Under  the  heading  of  complex  proposition  there  are  two 
subordinate  distinctions,  the  more  obvious  of  which  is  between 
hypothetical  and  disjunctive  propositions,  and  the  other  between 
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specific  and  general.  This  last  distinction  refers  to  the  relations 
in  the  subordinate  propositions,  whether  they  are  specified  or 
unspecified.  This  can  be  shown  best  by  examples,  which  will 
shortly  follow. 

There  are  then  five  distinct  types  of  proposition,  four  of 
them  being  included  under  the  heading  of  '  complex ; '  these  are : 

1.  Simple  propositions. 

2.  Specific  hypothetical  propositions. 

3.  Specific  disjunctive  propositions. 

,,    . .     ,  ...  Complex  propositions. 

4.  General  hypothetical  propositions. 

5.  General  disjunctive  propositions. 

(1)  The  simple  proposition  we  have  said  to  be  essentially  an 
expression  of  a  relation  subsisting  normally  between  two  terms. 
Such  a  relation  is  expressed  by  the  sentence,  ' '  Pride  goeth  before 
destruction,"  and  also  by  the  sentence,  "The  subject  cognizes 
the  object."     Both  of  these  are  therefore  simple  propositions. 
The    ordinary    'categorical'    proposition,   e.g.,  "Socrates  is  a 
man,"  belongs,  in  form  at  least,  to  this  class,  but  because  of 
complications  which  we  shall  find  in  it,  we  prefer  not  to  con- 
sider it  as  an  illustration. 

If  we  wish  to  symbolize  this  simple  proposition  we  may  do  so 
conveniently  by  agreeing  that  (x)  shall  represent  any  relation 
whatsoever,  (x')  a  definite  but  unspecified  relation,  and  one  of 
the  other  lower  case  letters  in  parenthesis  a  specified  relation, 
Thus,  A  (x)  B,  signifies  "A  stands  in  some  relation  to  B;" 
A  (x')  B,  signifies  "A  stands  in  a  definite  relation  to  B;"  and 
S  (c)  O,  may  signify,  "The  subject  cognizes  the  object."  The 
negative  form  of  simple  judgment  may  be  symbolized  by  a  line 
above  the  parenthetical  letter,  thus;  S  (c)  0. 

(2)  The  specific  hypothetical  proposition  in  its  elementary 
type  is  a  complex  relation  of  conjunction  subsisting  in  specific 
form  amongst  four  terms,  and  hence  embracing  two  simple  prop- 
ositions whose   relations   are   specific.      Thus   "If   materialism 
triumps    over    idealism,  the  Unknowable  becomes  the  highest 
category"  is  a  specific  hypothetical  proposition.    We  may  sym- 
bolize this  type  by  letting  <>  represent  the  contingency,  and 
hence  write  the  proposition  just  given;  M  (t)  I  <>  IT  (b)  HC. 
The  negative  of  the  proposition,  i.e.,  the  denial  of  the  hypothet- 
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ical  relation  may  be  represented  by  <> .  Of  course,  either  or 
both  subordinate  propositions  may  be  negative,  and  yet  the 
dominant  proposition  be  either  affirmative  or  negative. 

(3)  The  specific  disjunctive  proposition  is,  like  the  hypo- 
thetical, a  complex  relation  in  specific  form  subsisting  normally 
nmongst  four  terms,  its  characteristic  being  the  exclusive  alter- 
nation of  its  dominant  relation.     Example :  ' '  Either  the  accused 
man  deserved  punishment,  or  the  jury  committed  an  error." 
If  we  represent  the  disjunction  by  the  symbol  -)  (-,  we  may 
write  this  proposition  thus;  A  (d)  P  -)  (-  J  (c)  E.    Here,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  specific  hypothetical  judgment,  the  dominant 
relation  may  be  affirmative  regardless  of  the  quality  of  the  sub- 
ordinate propositions,  and  here  also  there  is  a  possible  negative, 
namely,  the  denial  of  the  disjunction.     If  we  represent  this 
denial  by  -)  (-,  the  negative  of  the  proposition  given  above  may 
be  written  quite  as  simply  as  the  affirmative,  although  the  verbal 
statement  is  rather  awkward. 

(4)  The  general  hypothetical  proposition  may  seem  to  be  a 
mere  possibility  in  the  logical  scheme,  which  never  is  actualized. 
In  order  to  make  its  purport  intelligible  let  us  Consider  the  case 
in  which  the  specific  hypothetical  proposition  is  reduced  to  three 
terms  and  one  relation.    The  symbolic  form  will  then  be;  A  (r) 
BO  C  (r)  B,  which  means,  that  if  A  stands  in  a  specific  rela- 
tion to  B,  then  C  also  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  B.    We  see 
at  once  that  this  may  be  generalized  by  extending  the  relation 
to  any  definite  relation,  and  the  third  term  to  any  definite  term, 
thus,  A  (x')  X   <>    C  (x')   X.    This  then  is  a  form  of  the  gen- 
eral hypothetical  proposition,  and  would  be  read,  "If  A  stands 
in  some  definite  relation  to  a  definite  term,  C  also  stands  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  same  term;"  or,  in  other  language,  "what- 
ever is  true  of  A  is  true  of  C."  Since  therefore  the  terms  beyond 
A  and  C  have  been  reduced  to  one  which  is  unspecified,  and 
the  relations  also  reduced  to  an  unspecified  one,  the  essential 
statement  of  the  proposition  is  reducible  to  a  relation  between 
A  and  C  which  is,  or  may  be,  quasi  simple  in  form.     We  may 
represent  it  therefore  by  the  symbol     x  >  and  accordingly  rep- 
resent the  whole  proposition  by  A    x    C.    This  may  also  have  a 
negative  expressed  by  the  usmil  line  above  the  symbol  of  relation. 
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The  affirmative  may  be  read  in  the  language  given  above;  but 
a  more  convenient  reading  is  "C  is  A."  In  fact,  the  so-called 
'categorical'  proposition  means  just  what  we  have  expressed 
above  by  the  formula  A  x  C.  This  interpretation  is  much 
more  general  than  that  which  makes  an  equation  of  the  'cate- 
gorical' judgment,  or  that  which  makes  of  it  a  mere  inclusion, 
although  the  latter  interpretation  receives  its  justification  from 
ours. 

(5)  The  general  disjunctive  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
specific  disjunctive  that  does  the  general  hypothetical  to  the 
specific  hypothetical,  since  the  specific  disjunctive  may  be  of  the 
form  A  (r)  B  -)  (-  C  (r)  B.  The  general  disjunctive  may  there- 
fore be  symbolized  thus;  A  (x')  A  -)(-  C  (x')  X,  which  may 
by  analogy  to  the  general  hypothetical  be  shortened  to  A  X  B, 
and  in  either  case  is  read :  ' '  Whatever  is  true  of  A  is  false  of  C, 
and  vice-versa." 

This  absolute  form  of  the  general  disjunctive  is  manifestly 
useless,  since  no  terms  can  be  found  which  have  absolutely  noth- 
ing in  common.  Whether  in  a  relative  form,  i.e.,  a  form  in 
which  certain  necessary  exceptions  are  allowed,  it  may  not  be 
logically  useful,  or  whether  in  fact,  in  such  form  it  does  not 
really  stand  as  a  foundation  for  what  we  commonly  call  induc- 
tion, must  remain  for  a  separate  investigation. 

Before  going  on  to  a  discussion  of  the  relations  of  these 
propositions  by  syllogising,  there  are  two  points  which  we  should 
particularly  notice.  One  is  that  the  proposition  usually  called 
categorical  is  really  categorical  only  in  form,  i.e.,  it  has  the 
form  of  the  proposition  A  (x)  B.  But  since  the  relation  set  up 
between  A  and  B  is  not  simple,  because  it  brings  into  play  the 
whole  system  of  relations  in  a  truly  hypothetical  way,  it  can 
not  really  be  called  a  simple  proposition,  although  for  certain 
purposes  it  can  be  treated  as  such,  as  we  shall  shortly  see.  The 
other  is  that  although  we  have  spoken  of  the  simple  proposition 
as  involving  normally  two  terms,  and  the  complex  as  involving 
four,  the  terms  may  not  be  all  expressed.  Thus  the  proposition 
"Tempus  fugit"  is  as  genuine  and  complete  a  simple  proposition 
as  any.  So  are  the  propositions,  "The  ice  melts,"  and,  "The 
wicked  flee. ' '  The  term  given  in  each  case  is  given  in  a  relation, 
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and  the  relation  implies  in  most  of  these  cases,  as  in  the  illus- 
trations given  above,  a  system,  rather  than  a  single  other  term. 
We  may  say  then  for  practical  purposes  that  a  simple  propo- 
sition includes  two  terms  and  the  relation  between  them,  or  a 
single  term  and  a  relation  in  which  that  term  stands.  In  either 
case  the  judgment  is  really  complete,  and  the  two  forms  are 
treated  exactly  alike  in  syllogising.  So,  the  subordinate  propo- 
sitions in  a  specific  hypothetical  or  specific  disjunctive  proposi- 
tion may  have  two  or  only  one  term  expressed  in  each. 

So  much  for  propositions.  Now  how  about  the  combination 
of  these  propositions  in  syllogising?  And  first  with  regard  to 
general  laws  of  syllogising,  that  is  to  say  with  regard  to  general 
logic.  We  see  readily  that  from  two  simple  propositions  no  con- 
clusion results  (this  is  not  necessarily  the  case  in  special  logic). 
But  from  a  complex  proposition  and  a  simple  one,  a  conclusion 
may  be  drawn.  Thus  from  the  specific  hypothetical  proposition 
A  (m)  B  <>  C  (n)  D,  and  A  (m)  B,  we  may  draw  the  conclu- 
sion C  (n)  D.  Or  from  A  (m)  BOG  (n)  D  and  C  (n)  D 
we  conclude  A  (m)  B.  Similarly,  from  A  (m)  B  -)(-  C  (n)  D 
and  A  (m)  B,  we  conclude  C  (n)  D,  and  from  A  (m)  B  -)  (-  C 
(n)  D  and  C  (n)  D  we  conclude  A  (n)  B;  and  so  on.  These  are 
the  forms  of  the  ordinary  'hypothetical'  and  'disjunctive'  syl- 
logisms, so  called,  which  are  forms  depending  on  the  specific 
complex  proposition. 

From  the  general  complex  proposition  inferences  may  like- 
wise be  drawn  by  the  help  of  the  proper  simple  proposition. 
Thus,  from  A  £  B  [i.e.,  A  (x')  X  <>  B  (x')  X],  and  A  (m)  C 
we  conclude  B  (m)  C;  from  A  x  B  and  A  (m)  C  we  conclude 
B  (m)  C.  This  leads  us  at  once  to  what  apparently  is  a  peculiar 
difference  between  the  inference  from  the  specific  hypothetical 
and  from  the  general  hypothetical  propositions,  for  in  the  former 
the  affirmation  of  the  first  relation  affirms  the  second,  and  the 
denial  of  the  second  denies  the  first,  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
denial  of  the  first  or  affirmation  of  the  second  seems  to  leave 
the  other  relation  uncertain.  In  inferring  from  the  general 
hypothetical  proposition,  however,  the  affirmation  of  a  relation  of 
the  first  term  affirms  it  of  the  second,  and  the  denial  of  it  of  the 
first  term  denies  it  of  the  second,  while  the  affirmation  or  denial 
concerning  the  second  term  affirms  or  denies  it  of  the  first,  with. 
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in  general,  a  limitation.  Thus,  if  we  consider  ruminants  and 
sheep,  we  may  make  the  proposition  R  x  S.  Now,  on  the  one 
hand,  anything  true  of  ruminants  is  true  of  sheep,  and  anything 
false  of  ruminants  is  false  of  sheep,  while  on  the  other  hand, 
anything  true  or  false  of  sheep  is  true  or  false  of  some  ruminants. 

This  apparent  difference  of  type  of  inference  from  the  gen- 
eral hypothetical  proposition  from  inference  from  the  specific 
hypothetical  proposition  vanishes  however,  if  we  consider  three 
points.  First,  that  the  apparent  denial  of  a  relation  concerning 
the  first  term  in  a  general  hypothetical  proposition  in  inferring 
from  the  positive  premise  A  x  B  and  the  negative  premise 
A  (m)  C  is  not  really  the  denial  of  an  affirmative  relation 
included  in  the  condition  A  (x')  X,  but  really  the  affirmation 
of  a  negative  relation  included  under  that  condition.  For  the 
proposition  A  x  B  includes  among  other  hypotheses  the  condi- 
tion that  if  A  (m)  C  then  B  (m)  C;  and  the  second  premise, 
A  (m)  C,  is  really  an  affirmation  of  the  first  relation  just  as 
much  as  if  we  had  the  first  premise  stated  in  the  specific  form 
A  (m)  C  <>  B  (m)  C  instead  of  in  the  general  form  A  x  B. 

Second,  the  affirmation  of  a  relation  [e.g.,  B  (m)  C]  con- 
cerning the  second  term  in  A  x  B  enables  us  to  affirm  it  with 
quantitative  restrictions,  of  the  first  term,  although  the  affirmative 
of  the  second  subordinate  proposition  in  A  (m)  COB  (m)  C 
does  not  enable  us  to  affirm  the  first  subordinate  proposition; 
and  this  is  possible  because  what  we  really  do  is  to  deny  by  the 
proposition  B  (m)  C  the  second  proposition  in  A  (m)  C  O 
B  (m)  C;  which  allows  us  to  deny  A  (m)  C  just  as  the  denial, 
by  the  proposition  B  (m)  C,  of  the  second  subordinate  propo- 
sition in  A  (m)  COB  (m)  C  allows  us  to  deny  A  (m)  C. 

Third,  in  these  last  instances  we  notice  the  quantitative  restric- 
tion of  the  inference  due  to  the  fact  that  the  denial  of  V  (x)  W 
and  the  affirmation  of  V  (x)  W  are  not  equivalent.  If  there- 
fore a  relation  is  denied  of  the  second  term  of  A  x  B,  and 
hence  is  denied  the  first  term  also,  then  the  contrary  of  that 
relation,  i.e.,  the  relation  of  the  second  proposition  which  nega- 
tives it,  can  be  affirmed  of  the  first  term,  only  with  quantitative 
restriction.  Yet  in  denying  by  B  (m)  C  the  second  subordinate 
proposition  in  A  (m)  C<>B  (m)  C,  we  apparently  affirm  with- 
out restriction  that  A  (m)  C. 
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The  apparent  discrepancy  results  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
hypothetical  syllogism  commonly  employed,  quantitative  consid- 
erations are  practically  unimportant.  That  is,  in  these  cases 
the  denial  of  a  relation  is  practically  equivalent  to  the  affirma- 
tion of  the  opposite,  and  is  so  considered.  In  strict  logic,  how- 
ever, all  we  actually  have  as  a  result  of  the  denial  of  the  second 
relation  is  a  denial  of  the  first;  this  is  true  both  in  the  case  of 
the  general  hypothetical  and  the  specific  hypothetical  syllogisms. 
Take  for  instance  the  specific  syllogism,  "If  ruminants  have 
hoofs,  rabbits  have  hoofs;  rabbits  do  not  have  hoofs;  therefore 
some  ruminants  do  not  have  hoofs."  (That  is,  it  is  not  true  that 
' '  ruminants  have  hoofs ; ' '  hence  at  least  some  do  not. )  Here  the 
hypothetical  proposition  is  a  specific  one  included  under  the 
general  proposition  Ru  x  Ra>  which  might  be  used  instead,  with 
the  same  conclusion. 

In  other  cases,  e.g.,  "If  ye  love  me  ye  will  keep  my  com- 
mandments; ye  do  not  keep  my  commandments;  therefore,  ye 
do  not  love  me ; "  the  restriction  is  practically  zero,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  terms.  But  for  general  logic,  we  must 
always  understand  that  the  restriction  obtains,  although  it  may 
approach  zero  in  particular  cases. 

The  continuity,  therefore,  of  the  syllogising  processes  com- 
monly called  'hypothetical'  and  'categorical'  is  therefore 
unbroken.  As  for  the  common  'disjunctive'  syllogism,  it  has 
also  corresponding  to  it  an  inference  from  the  general  proposi- 
tion, i.e.,  from  A  X  B  and  A  (m)  C  we  may  conclude  B  (m)  C 
from  A  X  B  and  A  (m)  C  we  may  conclude  B  (m)  C;  and  so 
on.  The  fact  that  this  process  is  not  actually  employed  in  logic 
does  not  destroy  its  validity. 

Syllogising,  then  is  a  process  which  may  be  described  as  the 
resolving  of  a  pre-formed  complexity.  There  is  in  the  outward 
formulation  always,  (1)  a  complex  proposition;  (2)  a  simple 
proposition  which  confirms  or  destroys  one  of  the  simple  propo- 
sitions contained  either  explicitly  or  implicitly  in  the  complex 
proposition;  and  (3)  as  a  result,  the  affirmation  or  denial  of  the 
other  simple  proposition. 

The  'rules'  for  syllogising  under  this  point  of  view  will 
differ  from  the  ordinary  syllogistic  rules  in  certain  points.  These 
are  (1)  'categorical,'  'hypothetical,'  and  'disjunctive'  syl- 
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logisms  are  brought  into  direct  connection,  and  the  rules  must 
apply  to  all;  (2)  'modes'  vanish,  there  being  no  room  for  them 
in  this  scheme;  (3)  one  premise  will  always  be  complex  and 
affirmative,  and  the  other  will  be  simple,  or  quasi  simple,  i.e., 
will  be  treated  as  if  it  were  simple,  and  will  be  either  positive 
or  negative.  The  formulation  of  these  rules  is  not  a  part  of  our 
present  task,  since  their  exact  working  out  is  largely  a  matter 
of  mechanical  detail,  and  they  may  be  thrown  into  a  variety  of 
formulations  without  serious  difference.  The  great  value  of 
such  reformation  of  the  syllogistic  rules  will  be  that  it  will  admit 
the  verbal  formulas  which  are  actually  used  in  expressing  our 
thinking,  without  the  clumsy  transformations  which  are  some- 
times thought  necessary. 

Even  if  the  problem  of  syllogising  in  general  logic  can  be 
satisfactorily  settled,  there  yet  remains  a  vast  amount  of  work 
to  be  done  in  special  logic,  which  is  as  yet  largely  an  unexplored 
domain.  In  addition  to  the  general  principles  of  syllogising, 
which  apply  without  regard  to  the  category  to  which  the  content 
of  judgment  expressed  by  the  proposition  refers,  there  are  other 
principles  which  apply  only  within  the  realm  of  certain  cate- 
gories. For  example,  the  general  laws  of  the  syllogism  cannot 
validate  the  reasoning  in  the  syllogism  "  A  is  north  of  B ;  B  is 
north  of  C ;  therefore  a  fortiori,  A  is  north  of  C ; "  because 
this  a  fortiori  conclusion  does  not  obtain  of  all  contents,  but 
only  of  contents  which  involve  the  category  of  Measure,  and  to 
all  such  contents  it  does  apply.  Similarly,  the  conclusion  of  the 
argument,  "  A  is  in  the  same  place  with  B ;  B  is  in  the  same  place 
with  C ;  therefore  A  is  in  the  same  place  with  C ; "  is  of  a  type 
which  obtains  under  the  category  of  Location  (temporal  or  spa- 
tial), and  obtains  there  only. 

There  remains,  therefore,  in  spite  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
science  of  logic,  and  the  enormous  amount  of  labor  which 
has  been  expended  upon  it  since  pre-Aristotelian  times,  an 
immense  and  inviting  field,  practically  virgin,  which  promises 
from  its  exploitation  rich  returns;  and  the  exploitation  depends 
on  carrying  to  successful  issue  the  Critique  of  Categories  which 
has  been  begun  by  Aristotle,  developed  in  considerable  detail  by 
the  later  Greeks,  repeated  mechanically  by  the  Scholastics,  and 
practically  forgotten  by  the  Moderns. 
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XII 

THE  BASAL  PRINCIPLE  OF  TRUTH  - 
EVALUATION 


The  object  of  the  present  paper,  as  the  title  will  perhaps  indi- 
cate, is  to  find  a  test  or  measure  of  truth  that  is  applicable  to 
all  kinds  and  degrees  of  truth.  In  so  far,  it  is  an  attempt  to 
bridge  the  gulf  between  the  logics  of  certainty  and  of  uncer- 
tainty, the  logics  of  intellect  and  those  of  will  and  of  feeling,  the 
logics  of  the  static  and  the  logics  of  the  dynamic.  Present-day 
epistemological  theory  seems  above  all  to  exhibit  fundamental 
and  irreconciliable  differences  as  to  the  principle  of  truth-eval- 
uation. On  the  one  hand,  a-priorisms,  careful  of  naught  but  of 
certainty,  go  haughtily  on  their  way,  disdaining  to  con- 
taminate their  immaculateness  with  the  work-a-day  tenta- 
tiveness  of  inductivisms ;  while  inductivisms,  scorning  the 
fine  pretensions  of  their  select  fellow-townsmen,  prefer  their 
own  modest  but  aspiring  circle  of  friends.  Or,  from 
another  point  of  view,  intellectualisms  stand  fast  by  their 
concepts  pure  and  undefiled;  while  voluntarisms  and  emotional- 
isms decry  the  emptiness  of  these  and  cling  to  the  fulness  of  life. 
Or,  again,  static  thought,  claiming  a  static  truth,  offers  categor- 
ical certainty,  which  a  genetic  thought  repudiates  in  the  name 
of  an  evolving  experience  and  a  growing  reality.  In  short,  every- 
where clefts  between  kinds  of  truth-evaluation — certain  and 
uncertain,  intellectual  and  emotional-conative,  static  and 
dynamic.  Is  there  not  a  test  of  truth  which  is  basal  to  all  these 
standpoints — a  test  which  supplies  the  principle  of  all  lesser 
evaluations,  of  all  particular  measures  of  truth? 

In  aiming  to  discover  this,  if  possible,  the  present  paper  must 
proceed  by  making  a  fundamental  analysis  of  judgment  in  so  far 
as,  in  its  typical  forms,  judgment  pretends  to  an  assertion  of 
truth.  To  such  a  critical  analysis  we  now  address  ourselves. 
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I 

We  may  begin  by  examining  the  most  ordinary  of  judgments, 
that  of  perception.  I  say,  "The  sun  is  shining."  Is  this  true 
or  false?  Obviously  my  first  direct  mode  of  answer  is  to  look. 
If  I  see  the  sun  shining,  then  my  judgment-thought  agrees  with 
the  perception-reality.  But  it  is  important  to  notice  that  the 
agreement,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  only  with  a  perception- 
reality.  I  have  not  really  concluded  that  an  actual  sun  is  shin- 
ing, but  simply  that  I  have  the  perception  '  sun-shining. '  Hence 
my  looking  has  not  proved  the  truth  of  the  proposition  as  it 
stands,  but  rather  of  the  two  propositions:  (1)  "A  perception 
of  sun-shining  is  experienceable  by  me  if  I  will  now  look";  and 
(2)  "A  perception  of  sun-shining  is  experienced  by  me." 

But  certainly  the  proposition  means  to  express  more  than 
this;  and  when  I  make  it,  I  feel  justified  in  supposing  that  the 
wider  meaning  is  true.  I  mean  that  an  actual  sun  is  shining ;  and 
that  if  you  would  look,  you  would  see  it,  too,  and  so,  likewise, 
would  everyone  with  eyes  to  see.  If  my  sanguine  faith  is  doubted, 
I  appeal  to  other  men  to  put  themselves  into  this  same  position 
and  look.  And  then,  assuredly,  when  ten  men  or  a  hundred,  in 
various  situations,  have  said  that  they,  too,  have  this  experience, 
I  conclude  without  more  ado  that  an  actual  sun  is  shining. 

And  yet,  each  of  these  hundred  seeings  is  typically  not  dif- 
ferent from  mine.  Each  man,  if  he  is  exact,  asserts, ' '  I  now  have 
the  experience  of  sun-shining."  And  when  we  add  these  hun- 
dred experiences  together  we  would  seem  to  come  no  nearer  to 
the  'reality,'  whatever  that  may  be,  which  is  undoubtedly 
referred  to  not  only  by  me  but  by  every  man  who  beholds.  And 
yet,  notwithstanding  that  each  of  these  judgments  can  legiti- 
mately affirm  only  a  perception-content,  I  am  convinced  that 
when  there  are  many  of  them  concurring,  there  is  more  ground 
for  asserting  objective  reality  of  the  perception-reference  than 
when  my  judgment  was  the  sole  one  made. 

If  I  examine  my  state  of  mind  after  the  hundred  reports,  I 
find  that  I  give  a  reason  for  my  confidence  somewhat  as  follows : 
When  I  alone  had  the  experience  of  sun-shining,  it  was  quite 
possible  that  some  accidental  twist  in  my  perceptive  organism 
caused  me  to  see  what  was  really  not  there  to  be  seen,  and  to 
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make  an  objective  reference  that  was  not  true ;  but  when  a  hun- 
dred men  have  looked,  and  each  has  seen  likewise  and  made  the 
same  reference,  there  is  reasonable  certainty  that  the  experience 
has  not  resulted  from  such  an  accident,  and  consequently  has 
been  no  illusion.  To  be  sure,  I  should  be  ready  to  admit  that 
even  now  the  report  may  arise  from  an  accident  common  to  the 
hundredfold ;  but,  while  this  is  possible,  the  probability  of  it  for 
me  decreases  with  every  additional  report.  But  what  right  have 
I  to  assume  that  this  my  estimate  of  decreasing  probability  is  not 
itself  an  illusion?  Why,  in  reality,  should  a  hundred  errors  be 
any  less  probable  than  one? 

In  calling  upon  the  experiences  of  others,  what  I  did  was  to 
effect  an  extensive  variation  of  circumstances;  and  in  effecting 
this  I  found  that  in  the  midst  of  changes  there  remained  an  ele- 
ment of  qualitative  identity.  Then  I  judged  that  a  factor  that 
would  persist  in  the  midst  of  change  had  ipso  facto  greater  claim 
to  objective  validity  than  that  which  had  not  yet  proved  its  per- 
manence. In  so  judging  I  brought  to  light  the  presupposition 
involved  in  all  my  estimates  of  probability,  namely,  that  reality 
exhibits  uniformity  or  law.  To  be  sure,  this  implied  principle 
may  itself  be  an  illusion :  we  shall  discuss  the  possibility  of  that 
in  the  sequel.  But,  whether  it  be  or  not,  it  is  actually  the  implicit 
basis  of  all  estimates  of  probability  and  so  of  the  possibility  of 
any  evaluation  of  perceptual  reports.  In  brief,  it  would  seem  to 
be  the  justification  of  inductive  thinking. 

While,  then,  in  any  attempt  to  settle  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
a  judgment  of  perception,  I  may  never,  apparently,  compare 
my  thought  (the  judgment  I  make)  with  the  reality  to  which  I 
refer  (and  in  any  such  judgment  I  always  do  refer  to  a  reality 
that  is  not  just  my  perception  nor  any  mere  sum  of  perceptions), 
yet  I  feel  convinced  that  I  have  a  way  of  comparing  perception- 
content  with  perception-content  such  that  I  may  affirm  with 
greater  or  less  probability  something  of  a  reality  that  is  not 
exhausted  in  my  perception  act  nor  in  any  summation  of  percep- 
tion acts.  The  important  point  about  this  mode  of  inference  is 
that  it  does  not  proceed  by  a  comparison  of  'thought'  with  'real- 
ity,'1 but  entirely  by  a  comparison  within  thought  (in  the  wide 

1  Though  indeed  my  perception  may  be  not  'representative'  but  'immediate.' 
At  the  present  stage  neither  position  is  maintained. 
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sense  of  conscious  life}  itself — a  comparison  which  proceeds  by 
inferring  objectivity  where  there  is  in  perceptual  thought  the 
exhibition  of  a  uniformity  of  maintained  identity.  The  'notional 
limit,'  so  to  speak,  of  this  inference  is  that  objective  reality — 
the  reality  of  all  perception  reference — exhibits  the  uniformity 
of  law.  Whether  this  'notional  limit'  is  the  real  ground  of  per- 
ceptual evaluation  must  be  discussed  in  the  sequel. 

II 

Before  we  proceed,  now,  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  prin- 
ciple just  found  to  be  implicit  in  all  probable  reasoning,  let  us 
pass  to  an  examination  of  a  form  of  supposedly  necessary  or 
certain  reasoning.  We  may  take,  first,  a  geometrical  judgment: 
"All  triangles  in  three-dimensional  space  enclose  two  right 
angles."  This  proposition  makes  a  claim  to  certainty,  and  it 
undoubtedly  is  justified  in  the  claim.  Yet  it  must  be  noted  that 
the  certainty  is  held  at  the  cost  of  the  judgment's  objective  ref- 
erence. The  geometrical  judgment,  in  its  mathematical  purity, 
asserts  nothing  of  real  triangles  in  a  real  space.  It  is  wholly  a 
subjective  judgment,  depending  for  its  validity  upon  the  inner 
coherence  of  an  abstract  or  artificially  limited  system  of  thought. 

Our  judgment  of  perception,  it  was  seen,  could  claim  nothing 
more  cogent  than  probability;  here,  on  the  contrary,  where  cer- 
tainty is  found,  there  is  no  objective  reference.  But  objective 
probability  on  the  one  hand  and  subjective  or  formal  certainty  on 
the  other  are  each  unsatisfactory.  How  may  we  attain  a  judgment 
that  is  both  certain  and  objective  ? 

If  we  attempt  to  pass  beyond  the  formal  position  of  the  pure 
mathematician,  purely  as  such,  takes  for  granted.  To  be  sure,  we 
to  the  plane  of  probability.  For  now  we  must  not  ask  simply 
whether,  given  three-dimensionality,  the  triangle  predicates  will 
follow,  but  whether  three-dimensionality  is,  after  all,  an  objec- 
tively real  content  which  we  have  rightly  comprehended.  While  we 
were  permitted,  as  pure  geometers,  to  make  any  construct  which 
we  found  inwardly  consistent,  we  are  now,  since  we  have  aban- 
doned such  a  purely  subjective  attitude,  compelled  to  find  what 
is  true  of  space.  In  other  words,  we  are  to  justify  what  the 
mathematician  purely  as  such,  takes  for  granted.  To  be  sure,  we 
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have  here  the  warning  of  Kant  that  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  space 
is  regarded  as  of  the  mind  that  we  may  make  universal  judg- 
ments of  geometry.  But  we  must  note,  in  the  first  place,  that 
even  if  space  is  a  mental  form,  it  may  still  be  not  rightly  com- 
prehended; the  mentally  implicit  is  not  of  necessity  explicit. 
And,  in  the  second  place,  we  may  rightly  ask  Kant  whether 
we  are,  after  all,  justified  in  supposing  that  we  can  make  uni- 
versal objectively  valid  geometrical  judgments.  To  base  the 
mental  character  of  space  upon  the  real  validity  of  geometrical 
judgments,  when  that  real  validity  is  the  very  thing  in  question, 
is  assuredly  a  petitio.  We  may  then  legitimately  ask  whether 
three-dimensionality  is  truly  characteristic  of  real  space. 

One  basis  for  the  claim  of  objectivity  is  apparent.  The 
Euclidean  space  is  the  space,  so  we  say,  of  our  actual  experience 
— of  my  experience  and  of  that  of  all  other  beings  with  whom  I 
can  converse.  We  may  construct  hyper-geometries  that  are  self- 
consistent,  but  none  of  them  seem  to  be  of  the  framework  of  our 
experiential  world.  Three-dimensionality  works  as  no  other 
dimensionality  does.  It  is  besides  a  form  of  experience  that  is 
well-nigh  universal  in  each  one's  own  life,  so  that  one  may 
hardly  escape  it. 

But  all  these  are  inductive  tests  and  can  yield  only  a  degree 
of  probability.  They  are  each,  thus  far,  of  the  character  of  an 
inductio  per  enumerationem  simplicem — in  the  one  case,  to  the 
experiences  of  other  minds;  in  the  other  case,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  all  the  experiences  that  I  have  had.  Obviously,  if  we 
would  have  certainty  with  regard  to  our  objective  geometrical 
judgments,  we  must  find  a  more  adequate  method  of  substan- 
tiation. 

Clearly,  the  only  finally  adequate  method  of  establishing  with 
certainty  the  objectivity  of  judgments  of  three-dimensionality 
must  be  one  which  will  invest  the  three-dimension  concept  with 
necessary  being,  i.e.,  with  such  being  that  it  may  not  be  con- 
ceived as  not  real.  So  long  as  the  space  concept  falls  short  of 
this,  its  objectivity  is  only  inductively  established,  and  so  is  only 
probable  (though  the  formal  necessity  of  its  inner  relations  may 
still  remain). 

Hence  we  pass  to  two  questions:  (1)  Is  three-dimensional 
space  such  that  its  opposite  may  not  be  conceived?  and  (2)  Is 
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the  principle  of  the  inconceivability  of  the  opposite  itself  a  final 
test  that  will  yield  certainty?  As  the  second  is  the  more  impor- 
tant question  for  our  epistomological  inquiry,  we  may  answer  the 
first  very  briefly. 

When  we  apply  the  test  of  the  inconceivability  of  the  oppo- 
site to  the  judgment  of  the  objective  validity  of  the  three-dimen- 
sional space  concept,  it  must  be  granted,  I  think,  that  such  space 
(though  perhaps  space  of  some  sort)  is  not  found  to  be  an  irre- 
versible necessity  of  thought.  Kant  found  it,  truly  enough,  to  be 
an  organizing  factor  of  our  experience,  but  he  made  no  successful 
attempt  to  establish  its  necessity  for  any  and  every  experience 
whatever.  In  this  sense  it  might  be  said  that  Kant 's  a  priori  is  still 
an  empirical  datum.  And  since  Kant's  time  there  has  been  no 
successful  effort  to  justify  three-dimensional  space  as  a  necessity 
of  thought.  We  may  decide,  then,  without  entering  into  the  full 
discussion  of  the  matter,  that  space  (three-dimensional)  fails  to 
get  itself  justified  by  this  test,  and  so  must  rest  its  claim  to  objec- 
tive validity  upon  less  certain  methods  of  substantiation.1  Hence 
the  geometrical  judgment,  as  objective,  attains  only  probability, 
though,  as  we  shall  later  show,  a  very  high  degree  of  probability. 
However,  our  decision  in  this  matter  in  no  wise  affects  the  episte- 
mological  question  we  are  discussing.  The  space  concept,  or  per- 
cept, whatever  it  may  be,  is  still  in  doubt,  and  we  dispose  of  it 
thus  summarily  in  order  to  reach  a  clearer  field  for  the  discus- 
sion of  the  value  of  the  test  of  inconceivability. 

Ill 

The  test  by  the  inconceivability  of  the  opposite  has  stood 
since  Aristotle's  time  as  the  strictest  of  our  criteria  of  truth. 
Have  we  in  it  a  means  of  attaining  objective  certainty  ?  In  eval- 
uating the  test,  we  may  examine  first  some  of  its  historic  deliver- 
ances. For  this  purpose  we  may  accept  as  a  result  of  perhaps 
the  strictest  application  of  the  test  the  Cartesian  Cogito  ergo  sum. 
Here,  if  anywhere,  we  would  seem  to  have  objective  certainty. 
And  yet,  when  we  ask  what  that  certainty  is,  we  find  ourselves 
strangely  at  a  loss.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "I  think?"  A 

1  This  of  course  does  not  mean  that  we  must  refuse  necessity  to  all  kinds  of 
space  whatever.  Doubtless  Space  is  a  fundamental  form  of  reality;  but  it  is  a 
question  whether  three-dimensional  space  is  that  fundamental  form. 
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diremptioii  into  subject  and  object,  a  unity  of  complexity,  an 
identification  of  self  with  other  ?  But  all  these  terms  depend  for 
their  truth  of  application  upon  the  very  proposition  which  has 
just  been  established,  and  upon  much,  moreover,  that  may  not 
legitimately  be  imported  into  that  proposition  in  its  strictly  cer- 
tain form.  As  Hegel  showed  in  this  connection,  the  ego,  or  self, 
or  I,  is  an  utterly  ambiguous  content.  It  may  mean  either  the 
empirical  ego,  a  mere  object  among  others,  or  the  concrete  ego 
which  is  the  principle  of  all  reality.  Or  it  may  mean  the  sub- 
jective ego  which  is  opposed  to  the  objective  world,  or  the  ego 
which  is  synthetic  of  subjective  and  objective.  In  brief,  if  we 
begin  with  'ego,'  its  meaning  must  still  be  as  completely  unde- 
termined as  that  is  possible;  it  will  as  yet  be  almost  entirely  a 
possibility  of  definitive  meaning ;  or,  in  fact,  nothing  more  mean- 
ingful than  an  indeterminate  kind  of  Being.  The  definite  kind 
of  Being  must  still  be  found,  and  this  can  be  done  only  by 
passing  beyond  the  dictum  in  its  bare  immediate  certainty. 

Therefore  it  is  by  no  means  clear  what  we  mean  by  Cogito 
ergo  sum.  Thus,  while  in  the  geometrical  judgment  we  had  a 
certainty  that  was  formal,  in  this  we  have  a  certainty  that  is 
almost  a  blank.  In  the  vaguest  possible  of  senses  Being  is  predi- 
cated of  my  Thinking.  That  a  predicate  is  objectively  valid  is 
established ;  but  what  the  predicate  is,  and  what,  in  terms  of  it, 
is  the  subject,  is  utterly  vague.  We  mean  to  mean  a  distinction 
between  'I  think'  and  'I  am;'  but  our  proof  does  not  get 
beyond  the  mere  fact  of  our  meaning  to  mean  this.  In  other 
words,  while  the  Cogito  ergo  sum  does  establish  a  positive  truth, 
it  is  the  positiveness  merely  of  a  legitimate  question ;  or  perhaps 
better,  the  positiveness  of  the  fact  that  there  is  truth.  Above  all, 
the  Cogito  does  not,  as  has  been  so  often  held,  establish  an  ideal- 
ism, and  so  provide  an  idealistic  principle  for  the  attainment  of 
certainty ;  for  the  '  I  think '  of  the  Cogito  is  so  thin  and  indeter- 
minate a  meaning  that  it  is  insufficient  to  establish  any  positive 
theory  of  reality. 

Our  whole  endeavor,  in  fact,  must  be  to  solve  the  problem 
set  by  Descartes.  And  as  we  find  that  when  we  inquire  the  mean- 
ing of  the  various  terms  of  the  dictum,  we  can  get  nothing  that 
will  hold  as  an  expressible  distinction  save  the  indistinctness  of 
Being,  we  proceed  to  examine  what  is  the  meaning  of  Being. 
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But  as  soon  as  we  do  this,  we  are  out  of  the  safe  enclosure 
of  the  Cartesian  certainty.  We  are  launched  on  a  deduction  of 
the  categories. 

It  will  readily  be  granted  that  if,  now,  we  can  discover  what 
is  truly  contained  in  this  vaguest  of  all  our  concepts,  Being,  the 
meaning  that  we  legitimately  educe  will  have  all  the  strict  objec- 
tive validity  which  we  accord  to  Being.  This  is  the  justification 
of  the  claim  of  a  deduced  system  of  categories  to  objective  valid- 
ity. But  while  this  may  be  granted  to  be,  in  theory,  true,  it  will 
be  held,  and  I  think  rightly,  that  the  actual  attempt  to  discover 
the  meaning  that  is  legitimately  present  within  the  penumbra! 
'Being'  labors  under  such  difficulties  that  our  deductions  of 
categories  may  lay  no  claim  to  strict  certainty. 

We  may  take  Hegel  as  perhaps  our  most  serious  guide  in  this 
quest.  However  much  justifiable  emphasis  Hegel  places  upon  the 
dialectic  movement  by  antithesis  and  synthesis,  the  whole  valid- 
ity of  that  movement  lies  in  its  consistent  employment  of  the  test 
of  the  inconceivability  of  the  opposite.  For  example,  when  I  try 
to  think  Being,  I  simply  cannot  think  it  except  I  think  Nothing. 
In  fact,  when  I  reduce  Being  purely  to  itself  and  think  Nothing 
completely  away,  it  is  just  Nothing.  And  so,  too,  I  find  that  I 
cannot  think  pure  Nothing  but  am  at  once  thinking  Being.  And 
then  it  suddenly  dawns  upon  me  that  I  am  not  thinking  Being 
plus  Nothing,  but  a  passage  from  Being  to  Nothing  and  Nothing 
to  Being,  which  Hegel  ambiguously  calls  Becoming. 

I  have  used  the  phrase  ''suddenly  dawns  upon  me"  in  order 
at  the  outset  to  take  emphatically  the  position  that  our  deduction 
of  the  categories  is  not  purely  in  the  Eternal  Moment,  so 
to  speak,  but  is  involved  in  a  temporal  psychological  process. 
However  it  may  be  for  Absolutes  Wissen,  I,  the  logician,  and  you, 
the  logician,  must  come  to  recognize  the  categories  in  their  sys- 
tematic relationships  by  a  process  of  mental  development  that 
is  very  considerably  within  the  f  ime  series.  To  be  sure,  the  cate- 
gories are  and  have  been  funccioning  in  all  our  thinking,  but 
their  implicit  presence  gives  us  no  logic  of  them;  our  explicit 
deduction  is  distinctly  made  under  temporal  and  psychologically 
limited  conditions. 

This  being  true,  the  uncertainty  involved  in  the  process  may 
easily  be  seen.  In  and  for  themselves,  we  may  rightly  suppose 
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that  the  categories  are  eternal  meanings,  but  for  us,  their  in-and- 
for-theraselfhood  is  educed  by  a  painful  process  of  putting  our- 
selves into  an  artificial  and  unusual  attitude  of  mind,  where  we 
shut  our  eyes  as  much  as  we  can  to  the  particular  details  of 
things  and  events  and  try  to  look  steadily  at  pure  universality. 
I  do  not  mean  to  doubt  for  a  moment  that  this  is  the  profoundest 
and  most  truly  intelligent  attitude  that  a  discursive  mind,  in  its 
search  for  significance,  may  take.  I  am  simply  questioning 
whether,  the  attitude  being  obviously  so  difficult  of  attainment 
and  so  under  necessity  of  abstracting  from  the  particularity  that 
is  of  our  very  life,  it  is  one  that  may  claim  for  its  organized 
insight  any  absolute  certainty. 

The  mountains  of  criticism  that  have  been  heaped  upon 
Hegel's  innocent  first  triad  are  an  ad  hominem  argument  to  the 
point.  We  are  not  quite  certain  that  he,  nor  anyone  else,  has 
exactly  comprehended  the  nature  of  the  beginning  datum.  And 
if  it  be  replied  that  the  validity  of  Hegel's  deduction  is  proved 
by  its  triumphant  self-completing  and  self-sustaining  end,  we 
should  be  forced  to  reply  (although  it  is  not  here  meant  as  a 
condemnation  of  many  of  Hegel's  particular  results)  that  the 
mere  self-enclosedness  or  inner  consistency  of  a  system  of  thought 
is  by  no  means  the  justification  of  its  objective  truth.  If  we 
were  sure  that  we  had  taken  every  pertinent  conceptual  datum 
into  account,  we  might  trust  our  inwardly  consistent  system; 
but  as  such  all-enclosedness  is  a  condition  not  at  present  realized 
by  us  partly  empirical  deducers  of  the  categories,  we  may  not  con- 
clude with  perfect  assurance  to  an  objective  system. 

In  other  words,  though  one  shudders  to  say  it,  the  deduction 
of  the  categories  is  in  an  important  sense  a  posteriori.  To  main- 
tain, on  the  contrary,  that  any  serious  attempt  whatever  and 
whenever  at  a  deduction  of  the  categories  must  be  successful 
because  the  mind  is  in  possession  of  all  its  actually  operating 
forms  is  to  make  the  mischievous  fallacy  of  confusing  the  com- 
pletely present  impUciter  with  the  completely  present  expliciter, 
a  sheer  fallacy  of  secundum  quid. 

It  should  be  clear,  then,  that  here,  in  our  very  citadel  of  cer- 
tainty, we  have  real  uncertainty.  Every  step  of  a  deduction  of 
our  fundamental  concepts  is  taken  in  the  midst  of  psychological 
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obstacles  and  accidents,  so  that  we  may  never  quite  be  sure 
whether  we  have  attained  a  category  or  a  prejudice;  and  even 
when  we  reach  the  category  which  is,  apparently,  the  all-illumi- 
nating, we  are  still  in  doubt  whether  our  luminary  is  a  cosmic 
sun  or  only  one  of  our  flickering  earthly  gas-lamps. 

IV 

A  systematic  deduction  of  our  foundation  concepts,  however, 
would  seem  clearly  to  be  the  prerequisite  of  any  thinking  that  is 
to  be  accurately  conscious  of  its  complete  significance.  If  we 
think  causality  in  a  sense  which  does  not  meet  its  perfect  objective 
meaning,  our  thinking  will  in  so  far  be  incomplete.  So,  if  we 
do  not  rightly  comprehend  the  total  thought-relations  of  the  cate- 
gory of  phenomenality,  we  shall  not  read  a  perfectly  adequate 
meaning  into  reality.  But  a  systematic  deduction  of  categories, 
we  have  seen,  cannot  be  made  with  any  complete  certainty. 

But  now  it  is  important  to  notice  that,  great  as  our  uncer- 
tainty may  be  with  regard  to  the  system,  this  does  not  in  any 
wise  seem  to  lessen  our  assurance  as  to  the  meaning  and  validity 
of  certain  specific  categories.  For  example,  however  much  I  may 
doubt  where  Quantity  has  its  place  in  the  organized  world  of 
categories,  I  make  no  question  of  the  truth  of  its  special  mean- 
ings. That  the  whole  is  greater  than  the  part  is  a  truth  that  I 
never  think  of  doubting,  or  if  I  do,  I  find  myself  unable  to  think 
its  opposite.  That  equals  added  to  equals  give  equals  I  likewise 
seem  unable  to  think  away.  So,  too,  the  manipulations  of  num- 
ber are  quite  certain  for  me,  even  to  the  extent  of  enabling  me 
to  construct  an  undoubted  science  of  number  relations.  So,  in 
brief,  if  we  should  take  the  categories  singly,  we  should  find  that 
while  many  of  them,  especially  those  of  extreme  simplicity  and 
of  great  complexity,  are  not  so  easily  self-justified,  there  are  a 
number  whose  meanings  are  accepted  without  doubt  as  of  objec- 
tive validity. 

This  certainty,  which,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  we 
undoubtedly  have  of  specific  meanings,  makes  us  aware  of  the 
very  significant  fact  that  we  in  nowise  refuse  to  ascribe  truth 
to  a  datum  before  we  have  a  knowledge  of  its  complete  relations. 
We  actually  proceed  as  though  we  may  know  in  part.  And  yet 
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we  can  hardly  fail  to  believe  that  the  world  of  meaning  is  a  sys- 
tematically interrelated  world,  in  which,  therefore,  every  member 
can  pet  its  full  significance  only  in  terms  of  all  the  rest. 

Here,  then,  is  a  puzzling  problem:  how  may  we  really  know 
these  detached  elements  of  meaning  in  the  face  of  an  actual  igno- 
rance of  their  interrelated  significance?  We  are  well  enough 
aware  that  we  have  not  God's  complete  knowledge;  but  are 
we  not  then  hopelessly  condemned  to  having  no  knowledge 
whatever?  This  would  really  seem  to  be  the  result  of  certain 
philosophies  which  hold  that  abstraction  always  inherently  falsi- 
fies. The  difficulty  appears  either  to  land  us  at  once  in  a  hopeless 
agnosticism,  or  else  to  require  us  to  posit  an  omniscience  we  do 
not  possess.  If  the  dilemma  is  real,  there  need  be  little  further 
talk  of  a  criterion  of  truth,  for  neither  the  inconceivability  of 
the  opposite  nor  any  other  test  will  ever  serve  to  prevail  com- 
pletely against  the  immensity  of  our  ignorance. 

In  seeking  our  escape  from  this  dilemma,  we  may  be  quite  pre- 
pared to  admit  outright  that  any  complete  knowledge  of  a  datum 
is  impossible  except  in  terms  of  a  complete  knowledge  of  all 
related  data;  and  yet  we  may  hold  nevertheless  that  there  is  a 
valid  distinction  between  having  all  truths  and  having  all  of  a 
truth  so  far  as  that  truth  intends  to  go.  That  this  distinction 
is  not  only  justifiable,  but,  so  far  as  we  may  judge  at  this  stage, 
even  necessary  to  any  knowledge-process  whatever,  may  perhaps 
best  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  categories.  If  I  wish  to  know  the 
concept  Quantity,  for  example,  in  its  total  significance,  I  may 
not,  to  be  sure,  stop  short  of  including  all  the  related  meanings. 
Quantity  has  a  significance  that  is  not  only  in  and  of  itself,  but 
is  in  and  of  others.  But  to  resolve  the  meaning  of  Quantity  abso- 
lutely into  its  relations  to  others  would  clearly  be  to  resolve  that 
meaning  quite  away.  It  would  be  like  pointing  to  Peter  for  the 
meaning  of  Paul,  and  to  James  for  the  meaning  of  Peter,  and  so 
on  without  end.  In  the  process  Paul  would  vanish  into  thin  air. 
Quantity,  while  it  has  a  meaning  in  other,  has  likewise  a  unique 
meaning  in  and  of  itself.  If  it  were  otherwise,  we  should  have 
not  a  category  but  a  non-entity. 

If  this  self-referent  meaning,  which  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  other-referent  meaning,  is  admitted,  it  would  seem  to 
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follow  that  there  is  a  valid  way  in  which  we  may  regard  Quantity 
out  of  relation  to  meanings  that  are  not  explicitly  of  its  Quan- 
tityhood.  We  shall  recognize  the  abstractness  of  this  procedure, 
but  we  shall  nevertheless  insist  upon  its  legitimacy.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  we  cannot  conceive  Quantity  without  conceiving  the 
categories  of  Quality,  but  this  is  simply  because  Quantity  sub- 
lates  or  transforms  these  into  a  special  meaning  in  Quantityhood. 
Those  categories,  however,  that  are  in  their  turn  the  sublaters 
of  Quantity,  need  by  no  means  be  present  in  order  to  an  ade- 
quate grasp  of  Quantityhood  in  itself;  for,  while  these  sublate, 
they  do  not  alter  the  self-referent  meaning  of  Quantity;  they 
simply  give  the  category  a  new  setting,  a  wider  range,1  which, 
indeed,  would  itself  not  be  possible  except  in  terms  of  a  meaning 
that  the  category  already  possessed.  In  general,  then,  it  is  this 
distinguishable  self-reference  of  a  meaning — the  very  basis  of 
the  possibility  of  other-reference — which  would  seem  to  make 
possible  a  perfectly  adequate  grasp  of  a  partial  truth. 

What  is  perhaps  rightly  implied,  though  erroneously  put,  in 
this  assertion  that  we  can  know  a  datum  only  by  knowing  it  in 
its  complete  relations,  is  the  contention  that  a  judgment  of  truth 
may  not  be  made  except  in  terms  of  an  absoluteness,  explicit  or 
implicit.  This,  whether  true  or  false,  we  saw  to  be  implicit  in 
the  judgment  of  perceptual  probability — the  presupposition  that 
the  real  exhibits  uniformity  or  law.  Here,  in  the  judgments  of 
self-evidence,  the  factor  of  absoluteness  would  seem  to  be  the 
mind 's  complete  affirmation,  exhibited  in  its  inability  to  think  the 
data  away.  But  though  this  assertion,  that  all  judgments  of  truth 
must  be  in  terms  of  absoluteness,  may  be  profoundly  true,  it 
does  not  therefore  follow  that  any  judgment  of  truth  must  be  in 
terms  of  the  absolutely  all  of  truth.  For  such  an  assertion,  first, 
makes  the  by  no  means  self-evident  assumption  that  completeness 
of  quality  is  ipso  facto  completeness  of  quantity ;  and,  second,  it 
simply  denies  absoluteness  of  anything  except  reality  as  a  whole 
— which  would  soon  show  itself  to  mean  that  absolute  reality,  as 
composed  of  non-absolute  meanings,  was  really  itself  a  non-abso- 
lute, a  summation  of  nothings. 

1  The  altering  of  the  meaning  of  a  category  when  it  is  sublated  (as  in  Hegel) 
occurs  only  when  the  self -referent  meaning  is  taken  as  final  or  inclusive.  The 
dialectic  presupposes  this  constantly  erroneous  attitude.  But  when  the  self- 
referent  meaning  is  taken  as  not  final,  that  meaning,  though  partial,  is  perfectly 
legitimate  and  holds  unaltered. 
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And  now,  after  these  many  doubts  and  tentative  answers, 
we  return  to  the  sober  question  whether  here  at  last,  in  these 
detached  or  abstract  judgments  involved  in  specific  categories, 
we  have  attained  a  satisfying  certainty.  Is  the  test  of  inconceiv- 
ability of  the  opposite,  whereby  our  assurance  is  here  grounded, 
a  final  test?  The  skeptic  in  us  voices  this  further  doubt:  is  it 
not  quite  conceivable  that  the  test  of  inconceivability,  even  when 
its  results  are  thus  explicit,  should  yield  falsity  f  On  the  face 
of  it,  this  seems  to  be  a  bare  self-contradiction ;  but  I  think  that 
when  we  understand  what  the  doubt  specifically  means  we  shall 
agree  that  this  is  not  true,  that  the  doubt  is  really  legitimate 
and  leads  to  a  distinction  that  will  give  us  a  final  ground  of 
certainty. 

When,  for  example,  we  declare  the  opposite  of  any  judgment 
to  be  inconceivable,  we  are  aware  that  our  decision  is  made  in 
terms  of  our  imperfect  kind  of  thinking.  While,  then,  we  may 
agree  that  the  specific  opposite  of  this  specific  judgment  is  actu- 
ally for  us  unthinkable,  may  we  not  doubt  whether,  after  all, 
the  unthinkability  has  not  resulted  from  defect  in  our  power  of 
judgment?  I  may  not,  to  be  sure,  escape  from  the  circle  of  the 
kind  of  explicit  thinking  that  is  mine,  but  this  inability  explicitly 
to  escape  does  not  convince  me  that  therefore  all  the  seemingly 
self-evident  processes  within  that  circle  are  true.  Hence,  even 
while  I  grant  that  I  am  unable  now  not  only  to  imagine  but  to 
conceive  the  specific  opposite  of  this  specific  judgment,  I  may 
still  reserve  a  doubt,  quite  generaliter,1  as  to  the  adequacy  of 
those  explicit  conditions  of  my  consciousness  which  are  respon- 
sible for  this  conceptual  inability.  It  has  largely  been  accepted 
as  an  indubitable  certainty,  that  while  we  may  not  be  able  to 
'imagine'  an  opposite,  we  are  always  able  to  'conceive'  an 
opposite  if  that  opposite  be  a  legitimate  conception.  But  the 
epistemological  assumption  here  made  is  really  enormous.  It 
is  the  assumption  that  while  in  our  picture-thought  we  are  dis- 
tinctly limited  in  power,  in  our  'pure'  thought  we  are  without 
taint  or  blemish.  But  the  assumption,  which,  in  fact,  accounts 
for  so  much  of  historic  dogmatic  a-priorism,  has  but  to  be  stated 

1  If  the  doubt  were  made  specific,  of  course,  it  would  contradict  it.self . 
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to  be  condemned  as  ungrounded.  As  we  have  shown  in  the  mat- 
ter of  deductions  of  categories,  there  is  for  us  no  such  clear  dis- 
tinction between  our  'pure'  thought  and  our  'tainted'  thought 
as  to  make  possible  in  every  case  an  indubitable  acceptance  of 
certain  deliverances  as  the  deliverances  of  'pure'  thought. 
Hence,  where  there  is  seeming  inconceivability  we  may  not  be 
sure  but  that  the  conceptual  inability  is  a  sign,  not  of  real  incon- 
ceivability, but  of  our  present  and  accidental  inability  to  con- 
ceive. So  far,  we  must  frankly  accept  the  skeptic's  doubt.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  doubt  whether  we  may  not  be  subject  to  a  "  deceiving 
demon. ' '  Descartes 's  escape  from  this  being  was  a  sheer  fright- 
ened running  away.  Our  "deceiving  demon"  may  be  nothing 
more  than  a  set  of  psychological  conditions  to  which  we  are  at 
present  subject.  And  if  psychological  deceptiveness  is  possible, 
an  assertion  of  the  conceivable  error  of  those  judgments  that 
pronounce  inconceivability  of  the  opposite  is  not  only  not  self- 
contradictory,  but  is  obviously  legitimate.1 

But  if  this  is  true,  then,  assuredly,  we  seem  at  last  to  have 
made  epistemological  shipwreck.  Even  the  strictest  test  that  we 
appear  to  possess  may  not  escape  final  doubt.  The  taint  of 
imperfection  in  our  knowing  process — the  empirical  personal 
equation,  so  to  speak — seems  to  vitiate  from  top  to  bottom,  from 
outer  to  inner.  Must  we  then  conclude  in  a  complete  skepticism? 

And  even  here  there  is  no  rest  for  the  weary  epistemologist. 
For  we  must  not  dare  to  say  that  doubt  is  the  proper  attitude. 
We  know  nothing  of  proper  or  improper,  true  or  false.  Our 
only  legitimate  ( ! )  attitude  is  to  have  no  attitude ;  to  become, 
as  Aristotle  would  say,  an  "oyster." 

Nor  may  we  take  encouragement  for  ourselves  by  supposing 
that  while  we  have  no  certainty,  we  have,  at  any  rate,  an  insight 
into  greater  or  less  'probability;'  for  greater  and  less  must  be 
estimated  always  in  terms  of  their  limiting  notion,  which,  in 
this  case,  is  certainty.  In  brief,  without  some  certainty  we  may 
not  even  speak  of  degrees  of  probability.  If,  then,  we  are  to 
be  able  legitimately  to  make  any  statement  whatever,  it  may  be 

1  Again,  the  doubt  which  is  urged  against  such  a  proposition  whose  opposite  we 
seem  unable  to  conceive  does  not  proceed  by  pointing  to  a  specific  opposite  as 
possibly  true;  this  would,  of  course,  be  self -contradictory.  It  simply  urges  the 
quite  general  doubt  based  upon  the  possibility  of  psychological  deceptiveness. 
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only  when  we  have  found  some  least  factor  of  certainty.  Are 
we  to  conclude  (nay,  we  may  not  then  even  conclude!)  in  a  com- 
plete empiricism,  or,  granting  the  immensity  of  our  ignorance, 
may  we  nevertheless  establish  a  principle  of  epistemological  abso- 
luteness ? 

But  we  have  just  made  a  statement  which,  In  the  midst  of 
our  doubts,  we  seemed  justified  for  the  moment  in  accepting: 
namely,  that  unless  there  were  some  ground  of  certainty,  there 
could  not  be  an  estimate  even  of  degrees  of  probability.  Is  this 
very  statement  certain?  It  is  certain  for  us  only  on  one  condi- 
tion, namely,  that  the  very  idea  of  probability  includes  in  it  an 
essential  reference  to  certainty.  If  we  grant  this  condition,  then 
the  proposition  is  simply  an  analytic  one,  expressing  the  obvious 
fact  that  it  is  self-contradictory  to  suppose  that  where  there  is 
complete  exclusion  of  certainty  there  may  be  an  estimate  of  a 
kind  which  can  be  made  only  in  terms  of  certainty.  Or,  in  other 
words,  our  assertion  is  that  A  is  not  non-A.  Of  course,  the  prior 
question  remains  whether  we  are  compelled  to  grant  the  condi- 
tion that  probability  has  its  meaning  essentially  in  terms  of  cer- 
tainty. But,  without  settling  that  further  matter,  and  regard- 
ing simply  the  form  of  the  proposition,  we  would  seem,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  to  acknowledge  certainty  when  we  can  so 
reduce  a  statement  that  it  stands  in  the  form  of  A  is  not  non-A. 
In  other  words,  in  analytic  propositions  we  seem  to  be  assured 
that  self-contradiction  or  self -inconsistency  is  false. 

But,  after  all,  are  we  not  assuming  here,  without  grounds, 
that  in  meanings  we  find  conditions  which  we  accept  as  signs  of 
truth  or  of  non-truth?  What  basis  have  we  for  asserting  that 
self-inconsistency  of  meaning  is  a  sign  of  falsity? 

We  are  forced  here  to  what  seems  our  final  question:  Is 
meaning  fulness  of  a  certain  kind  the  fundamental  quale  of 
truth?  Yet  still  the  question  is  not  the  last,  but  presupposes  a 
further.  After  all,  is  truth  itself,  as  distinct  from  falsity,  real, 
not  illusory?  But  so  soon  as  we  ask  this  question,  it  answers 
itself  by  including  the  very  meaning  questioned.  Is  it  true,  we 
mean,  that  truth  is  real  ?  And  here  we  presuppose — nay,  there  is 
no  question  that  we  might  possibly  put  but  must  presuppose — the 
fundamental  legitimacy  of  the  truth-falsity  distinction.  Indeed, 
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the  phrase  'fundamental  legitimacy'  is  itself  possible  only  in 
terms  of  the  reality  of  the  distinction. 

But,  so  soon  as  we  have  this  certainty  of  the  truth-falsity 
distinction,  we  are  carried  forward  to  another.  We  speak  of 
the  truth-falsity  'distinction'  as  real.  Truth,  then,  is  a  mean- 
ing as  against  falsity-meaning;  indeed,  the  meaningless,  as  dis- 
tinctionless,  can  be  neither  true  nor  false.  Meaning  fulness,  then, 
is  the  primally  indubitable  quote  of  truth. 

But  again,  a  further  certainty  presses  into  notice.  What  is 
the  character  of  the  meaning  that  is  truth  as  against  the  mean- 
ing that  is  falsity — for  we  must  likewise  speak  of  false  meanings  ? 
It  is  seen  at  once — and  here  is  the  heart  of  our  certainty — that 
any  attempt  whatever  to  raise  a  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  a  mean- 
ing brings  to  light  the  character  that  is  essential  to  truth-meaning : 
if  I  doubt  that  a  certain  proposition  is  true,  I  question  whether 
its  meaning  will  stand,  finally  and  completely,  will  maintain 
itself  and  in  nowise  suffer  the  annulment  of  itself.  Truth-mean- 
ing is  meaning  that  is  absolutely  and  finally  maintained.  It  is 
meaning  that  will  not  down ;  meaning  that  is,  in  the  much- worn 
phrases,  universal  and  necessary — universal  in  the  sense  that, 
within  its  range  of  applicability,  it  meets  with  no  obstruction  to 
its  complete  embrace;  necessary  in  the  sense  that  it  rests  upon 
no  accidents  of  temporality  or  otherwise,  but  stands  ineffaceably 
intrinsic.  And  again,  if  we  doubt  that  this  is  the  character  of 
the  meaning  possessed  by  truth,  our  very 'doubt  affirms  it;  for 
the  doubt  means  to  have  itself  stand  as  against  the  asserted 
proposition.  Else  even  doubt  has  no  meaning. 

Thus  we  seem  to  have  reached  three  certainties,  or,  rather, 
one  certainty  of  threefold  aspect,  namely,  the  reality  of  truth- 
meaning,  or  meaningful-truth,  the  necessary  characteristic  of 
such  meaning  being  its  complete  and  final  self -maintenance. 

But  here  we  are  suddenly  brought  to  a  halt.  How  have  we 
established  this  certainty  save  by  the  principle  of  the  inconceiv- 
ability of  the  opposite,  a  principle  which  we  have  just  disgraced 
and  rejected  as  inadequate  for  assured  knowledge?  Shall  we 
not  say  here,  as  we  said  above,  that  the  certainty  of  the  reality 
of  truth-meaning  may  perhaps  only  result  from  the  defective- 
ness  of  our  thought-organization;  that  again  our  "deceiving 
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demon"  may  have  been  at  work  assuring;  us  of  an  inconceivability 
where  in  fact  there  is  none?  Are  we  not  now  at  last  launched 
on  a  doubt  that  has  neither  beginning  nor  end? 

Either  we  are,  or  there  is  in  the  application  of  the  principle 
of  inconceivability  just  made  a  difference  from  all  other  applica- 
tions that  gives  it,  in  contrast  to  them,  an  indubitable  certainty. 
That  there  is  a  difference,  we  are  at  once  brought  to  realize — a 
difference  so  important  that  we  discover  through  it  a  really  fun- 
damental test  of  truth. 

We  have  already  agreed  that  when  we  pronounce  the  oppo- 
site of  a  specific  judgment  to  be  inconceivable  our  certainty  is 
not  absolute.  Let  us  notice  how  we  apply  the  principle  in  all 
such  cases.  Let  the  proposition  to  be  adjudged  be,  for  example, 
"Reality  must  always  be  thought  in  distinction  from  non- 
reality."  When  we  say  that  the  opposite  of  this  proposition  is 
inconceivable  we  mean  by  the  opposite,  not  the  completely  but 
only  the  partially  excludent  opposite.  Thus,  "Reality  need  not 
always  be  thought  in  distinction  from  non-reality,"  holds  within 
itself  a  number  of  factors  that  are  contained  in  the  original  judg- 
ment. The  meaning  of  'reality'  is  preserved,  as  well  as  that  of 
'thinking'  and  ' disf inction, '  and  in  general  all  the  factors  of 
identification  and  discrimination.  With  reference  to  this  specific 
and  only  partially  excludent  opposite,  we  must  admit  that  it  is, 
for  us,  apparently  unthinkable.  And  yet,  as  we  have  already 
contended,  the  doubt  may  still  quite  rightly  be  urged  that  the 
imperfect  thought-conditions  under  which  we  now  labor  may 
compel  us  to  believe  this  unthinkable  when  it  is  really  not  so. 

So  much  for  the  legitimate  doubt  (and  this  is  the  doubt  that 
the  'thorough-going'  skeptic  is  always,  and  rightly,  urging).  But 
suppose  now  we  attempt  to  think  the  completely  excludent  oppo- 
site of  the  proposition.  We  must  not,  in  that  case  admit  into  the 
opposite  any  factors  that  are  present  in  the  original — either 
reality  or  non-reality  or  identification  or  discrimination.  But 
one  factor,  at  least,  we  may  not  possibly  escape  admitting — the 
factor  of  meaning,  that  is  either  true  or  false,  either  to  stand  or 
be  annulled.  If  we  doubt  at  all,  in  any  sense  whatever,  we  mean 
something  by  our  doubt;  that  is,  something  is,  for  it,  a  possi- 
bility of  true  as  distinct  from  false  meaning.  Else  doubt  itself 
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is  meaningless  and  is  not  even  doubt.  And  if  we  should  urge, 
"But  we  mean  to  mean  that  there  is  conceivably  a  condition 
where  there  is  no  meaning,"  this  imports  into  the  very  concep- 
tion of  meaninglessness,  a  meaning  of  discrimination  from  mean- 
ing, and  besides  a  truthfulness  as  against  the  falsity  of  the 
rejected  'meaning.' 

It  should  be  obvious  at  once  that  we  have  in  this  test  one 
which  is  widely  different  from  that  which  we  ordinarily  employ 
as  'inconceivability  of  the  opposite.'  Where  the  opposite  is  not 
completely  excludent  we  have  not  the  real  opposite;  and  so  our 
test  is  visited  with  uncertainty.  And  now  it  should  be  noticed 
that  we  may  doubt  such  a  partial  opposite  and  still  go  on  with 
our  thinking,  although,  to  be  sure,  we  hypothetically  annul  a 
certain  kind  of  thinking.  But  if  we  question  the  deliverance  of 
the  completely  excludent  opposite,  our  only  legitimate  result  is 
to  cease  all  thinking  whatever.  In  other  words,  this  test,  as  now 
applied,  presents  the  only  really  fundamental  alternative  in  all 
our  realm  of  thought:  either  what  it  presents  as  true  must  be 
accepted,  or  all  thinking  must  be  annulled.  We  may  not  even 
doubt  what  it  presents ;  we  must  either  accept  or  cease  thinking. 

It  should  be  seen  now  that  the  principle  as  thus  applied  in 
the  completely  excludent  sense  enables  us  to  break  through  the 
impasse  made  by  the  thoroughgoing  skeptic.  His  doubt  must 
always  confine  itself  to  the  partially  excludent  opposite,  on  pain, 
if  it  attempts  more,  of  simply  canceling  itself.  In  the  results, 
then,  of  the  application  of  the  principle  of  the  inconceivability 
of  the  opposite  in  the  completely  excludent  sense  we  find  a  cer- 
tainty that  may  not  in  any  way  be  escaped. 

VI 

We  have  pushed  our  doubts  to  the  very  verge  of  thought 
until  we  have  reached  a  position  where  to  doubt  is  ipso  facto 
to  annul  doubt.  Here,  then,  in  the  deliverance  of  this  final  test, 
we  have  the  absolute  TTOV  O-TW  from  which,  in  the  adjudging 
of  greater  or  less  probabilities  of  meaning,  all  our  departure 
must  be  taken.  Such  a  final  certainty  as  we  have  discovered, 
however,  will  at  first  blush  appear  to  be  as  useless  as  it  is  funda- 
mental; but  it  will  be  seen  without  much  difficulty  that  it  pro- 
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vides  us,  at  last,  with  the  basal  principle,  which  we  have  been 
seeking,  of  truth-evaluation. 

True  meaning,  we  saw,  cannot  be  other  than  completely  self- 
tnaintaining  ;  it  is  meaning  that  will  stand  ultimately,  as  against 
meaning  that  in  some  way  suffers  annulment.  Hence  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  truth-evaluation  is  found  not  primarily  in 
some  inexplicable  distinction  between  thought  and  sensation, 
activity  and  receptivity,  or  what  not ;  for  the  significance  of  these 
very  distinctions,  we  shall  see,  grounds  in  the  basal  principle  of 
all  truth-evaluation.  Nor,  again,  is  it  found  in  the  comparison, 
per  impossible,  of  ' thought '  with  a  '  reality '  that  is  non-thought. 
Rather  is  the  evaluating  principle  this,  tliat  the  truth  of  any 
content  whatever  lies  in  the  ability  of  that  content  to  maintain 
itself  completely.  Where  there  is  annulment,  there  is  falsity. 
Hence,  if  our  judgments  stand,  they  are  in  so  far  supposedly 
true;  if  they  are  false,  this  can  be  shown  only  by  the  presence 
of  a  cancelling  factor.  And  therefore  it  follows  that  the  whole 
process  of  intelligent  evaluation  will  be  just  a  search  for  the 
exhibitions  of  complete  self -maintenance  of  meaning. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  this  is  actually  the  principle,  for 
example,  of  all  our  inductive  inference.  Why  do  we  estimate 
'uniformities'  so  highly,  as  though  only  from  them  could  we 
judge  of  intrinsic  connection.  Our  position  is  justifiable  only 
on  the  fundamental  presupposition  that  truth  is  an  absolute  uni- 
formity or  self -maintenance  of  meaning.  Hence,  wherever  \ve 
find  observed  uniformities,  we  accept  these  as  a  hint  of  an  abso- 
lute uniformity  there  exhibiting  itself.  Without  this  basal  pre- 
supposition, all  inductive  inference  would  go  by  the  board.  How, 
moreover,  do  we  estimate  the  differences  in  value  of  various 
observed  uniformities?  Why  do  we  say  that  the  inductio  per 
enumerationem  simplicem  is  less  certain  than  the  method  of 
agreement?  Simply  because  in  the  latter  we  attempt,  by  selec- 
tion, a  greater  range  of  variation,  and  so  have  better  opportu- 
nity to  say  that  the  uniformity  will  stand  than  where  the  range 
of  variation  is  only  slight.  Hence  in  every  case  our  inference  is 
based  upon  the  principle  that  truth  is  absolutely  self-maintain- 
ing, and  that  therefore  the  more  certain  we  are  of  the  stability 
of  our  observed  uniformities,  the  more  we  are  assured  of  the 
correctness  of  our  conclusions. 
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In  the  light,  then,  of  this  principle  of  evaluation,  we  find 
at  once  the  reason  for  a  basal  distinction  between  propositions, 
namely,  between  analytic  and  synthetic  propositions.  Analytic 
propositions,  as  Leibnitz  rightly  held,  may  be  estimated  as  true 
or  false  without  any  doubt.  The  reason  for  this  is  that,  in  their 
very  structure,  they  exhibit  with  perfect  clearness  either  an 
inner  consistency  or  an  inner  inconsistency.  If  the  predicate 
is  a  sheer  contradiction  of  the  subject,  the  judgment  simply 
annuls  itself  outright.  If  the  predicate,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
consistent  part,  or  the  whole,  of  the  subject,  the  proposition  main- 
tains its  inner  meaning.  If  all  propositions  were  analytic,  our 
truth  estimates  would  be  involved  in  no  doubt  whatever;  and 
they  would  be  as  barren  as  they  were  certain.  But  it  is  a  fact 
(though  we  cannot  here  enter  into  the  proof  of  it)  that  all  our 
significant  judgments  are  synthetic.  It  is  in  this  realm  of  syn- 
thetic judgments  that  uncertainty  lies;  and  we  must  proceed 
now  to  inquire  how  our  test  applies  here. 

Our  principle  must  be  held  in  its  pure  simplicity.  That  mean- 
ing which  is,  in  the  completest  and  most  unescapable  way,  and 
with  widest  range,  self-maintaining,  is  our  most  fundamental 
truth.  And  now,  to  be  sure,  there  will  be  great  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  making  estimates.  For  how  are  we  to  judge,  as  to  spe- 
cific contents,  whether  one  kind  of  self -maintenance  is  wider  in 
range  than  another?  For  example,  is  Time  more  fundamentally 
a  true  meaning,  or  is  Space?  Or  is  Quantity  more  fundamental 
than  either?  Or  is  Feeling,  say,  or  Will,  a  factor  in  which  all 
others  must  find  their  ground?  To  answer  these  questions  and 
their  like  would  be,  of  course,  to  write  not  only  a  complete  meth- 
odology but  a  complete  metaphysics.  Here,  however,  we  are 
concerned  simply  with  certain  broad  principles  as  to  the  mode 
of  relative  evaluation. 

At  the  outset  of  our  inquiry  we  recognize  that  the  self-main- 
tenance which  we  find  essential  to  true  meaning  must  be  more 
than  self-maintenance  up  to  this  time.  The  essential  notion  of 
truth-meaning  is  its  unconditional  stability.  Hence  in  our  eval- 
uations of  the  factors  of  our  experience  we  shall  adjudge  our- 
selves nearer  to  the  truth  as  our  contents  exhibit  more  nearly  an 
unconditional  stability.  Hence  a  uniformity  that  we  have 
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simply  observed,  and  of  which  we  have  no  ground  for  saying  that 
it  must  always  be,  will  have  less  truth-weight  than  a  uniformity 
which  has  not  only  been  observed  without  variation  but  of  which 
we  seem  to  be  able  to  say  that  it  must  be.  Granting  that  there 
are  factors  of  the  latter  sort,  they  are  primarily  those  from 
which  we  cannot,  even  in  thought,  escape. 

Our  fundamental  certainties  here  will  be  those  which  we  find 
emerging  in  the  very  act  of  attempting  to  make  our  doubt  com- 
plete. If  we  attempt  to  think  all  meaning  away,  what  do  we 
inevitably  find  ourselves  retaining?  We  have  already  found  the 
three-fold  certainty  of  truth  as  meaning  that  is  absolutely  self- 
maintaining.  But  we  find  that  other  certainties  emerge  in  this 
attempt  to  strip  away  all  meaningfulness.  The  very  doubt  of 
all  meaning  must  identify  itself  as  doubt  against  what  it 
doubts;  hence  if  identity  and  difference  are  annulled  the  doubt 
itself  is  impossible.  But  in  holding  identity  and  difference,  the 
doubt  distinguishes  one  from  the  other  and  brings  to  light  the 
fundamental  category  of  one  and  many.  But  in  doing  so,  it  posits 
the  one  as  part  of  the  aggregate  many  and  so  brings  to  light 
the  (quantitative)  distinction  of  whole  and  part.  But  likewise 
in  doubting  there  is  implicit  the  distinction  between  the  doubter 
and  what  is  doubted,  and  so  (in  its  barest  form)  the  distinction 
of  subject-object.  But  above  all  there  lies  inherent  in  the  very 
meaning  of  truth  the  notion  of  worth  or  value.  If  we  deny  this, 
our  very  denial  sets  up  a  judgment  that  is  more  worth  accepting 
because  it  is  true.  If  this  were  not  so,  truth  and  falsity  would 
be  alike  indifferent  to  us,  and  then  there  would  be  no  distinction 
whatever  between  them.  In  this  sense  it  is  profoundly  true  that 
the  primacy  of  the  theoretical  is  ipso  facto  the  primacy  of  the 
practical.  The  fundamental  truth,  then,  is  the  truth  of  Value- 
Meaning. 

These  and  their  like  (for  we  have  made  no  attempt  whatever 
at  a  complete  deduction)  are  our  Categories,  our  Basal  or  Pre- 
suppositional  Concepts,  which  may  not  be  denied  without  can- 
celling all  thought.  They  have  the  certainty  which  is  given  them 
by  the  completely  excludent  mode  of  their  detection.  It  is  when 
we  draw  the  corrolaries,  so  to  speak,  from  these  basal  distinctions, 
when  we  attempt  to  relate  them  to  each  other  and  to  educe  their 
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deeper  significance  (as,  for  example,  in  much  of  the  Hegelian 
deduction)  that  uncertainty  enters;  for  in  these  cases  we  apply 
the  test  of  inconceivability  only  in  the  partially  excludent  sense. 
An  a-priorism  that  denies  this  empirical  phase  of  categorical 
interpretation  is  simply  dogmatism.  But  so  likewise  is  an 
empiricism  dogmatic  that  assumes  at  the  outset  that  there  are 
no  discoverable  grounds  of  certainty. 

The  manner  of  the  further  application  of  our  principle  will 
be  seen  more  clearly  with  reference  to  certain  factors  that  almost 
possess,  but  yet  come  short  of,  the  grounding  of  categories.  For 
example,  perceptual  space  of  three  dimensions,  and  perceptual 
time  lay  important  claim  to  final  validity.  How  shall  we  adjudge 
their  claims?  "We  find  that  these  elements  of  our  experience 
exhibit  extremely  wide  uniformities,  but  they  come  short  of 
exhibiting  the  widest,  for  the  reason  that  they  do  not  claim,  in 
their  spheres,  to  exhaust  the  conceptual  possibilities.  Four- 
dimensional  space  is  not  inconceivable,  nor  is  space  with  quite  a 
different  quote.  There  would  seem  to  be  nothing  self -contradic- 
tory, for  example,  in  thinking  the  relation  of  reals  as  perhaps  a 
purely  intensive  one  of  influence,  the  three-dimensionality  being 
our  peculiar  mode  of  phenomenalizing  this  relation.  Indeed,  a 
pluralism  that  maintained  the  sole  reality  of  persons  would  seem 
called  upon  to  admit  this  deeper  final-causal  interpretation  of 
space,  in  terms  of  which  space  might  be  proved  a  category  and 
not  a  more  perception-form.  In  short,  three-dimensional  space, 
(and  the  same  might  be  shown  to  be  true  of  perceptual  time)  is, 
for  us,  a  given  datum;  we  cannot  say  that  it  must  be.  Hence 
the  test  of  the  claim  of  time  and  space  to  final  validity  is  of  an 
inductive  type.  But  while  it  is  inductive,  it  differs  very  widely 
from  that  employed  in  many  of  our  inductions.  Space  and 
time  have  a  kind  of  presuppositional  nature  in  so  far  as  their 
characteristic  meanings  do  not  depend  upon  a  summation  of 
experiences,  but  are  rather  the  conditions  of  the  possibility  of 
those  particular  experiences.  They,  in  fact,  exhibit  so  nearly  a 
character  of  necessity  that  the  question  whether  or  not  they 
are  categories  may  not  be  answered  out  of  hand.  Thus  they 
stand  on  the  borderland  between  categorical  and  non-categor- 
ical truth. 
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Our  further  descent  from  certainty  will  be  marked  by  innu- 
merable stages.  The  lowest  stage  will  exhibit  the  smallest 
amount  of  uniformity  of  a  mere  historical  or  factual  kind.  It 
would  be  interesting  here  to  trace  the  various  degrees  of  uni- 
formity or  range  of  self -maintenance  as  we  descend  the  scale; 
but,  although  this  rightly  falls  within  the  scope  of  our  inquiry, 
it  must  be  foregone  for  lack  of  space.  We  may  simply  note,  in 
general,  that  between  the  stage  of  unthinkability  of  the  opposite 
at  its  sheerest,  where  we  say,  this  must  be,  and  the  stage  of  pure 
factual  repetition,  where  we  can  merely  say,  this  has  been  and  is, 
there  are  innumerable  stages  of  quasi  a-priority,  or,  if  the  phrase 
be  permitted,  of  partial  necessity.  For  example,  the  sense  of 
beauty  is  not  a  mere  recording  of  successive  factors  of  experi- 
ence, but  is,  to  a  very  large  degree  prescriptive  of  future  con- 
tents. Yet  it  involves  so  obvious  an  element  of  variability  that 
we  may  not  accord  it  the  basal  validity  possessed  even  by 
space  and  time.  In  accepting  '  prescriptiveness, '  however,  as  a 
sign  of  value,  we  must  remember  that  it  has  no  mysterious  merit 
of  its  own;  it  simply  indicates  a  kind  of  meaning  which  implies 
more  stability  than  does  mere  factual  repetition.  In  the  absolute 
separation  of  the  logics  of  certainty  from  the  logics  of  uncer- 
tainty this  middle  realm  of  'partial'  necessity  has  been  left 

largely  uncultivated. 

VII 

But  now,  in  conclusion,  the  objection  will  be  raised  that  this 
test  which  we  have  claimed  to  be  fundamental  is  simply  an  intel- 
lectual test,  adequate  perhaps  to  evaluate  an  abstract  phase  of 
our  conscious  life,  but  useless  to  determine  for  us  the  worth  of 
our  experience  in  its  concreteness.  Such  concrete  experience,  it 
is  urged,  is  always  emotional  and  volitional ;  and  as  emotion  and 
volition  cannot  be  estimated  in  terms  of  ideation,  a  test  which  is 
ideational  in  so  far  as  it  makes  'meaning'  the  quote  of  truth 
cannot  serve  in  the  actual  settlement  of  concrete  experiential 
values. 

It  is  not  our  aim  here  to  enter  fully  into  the  much  vexed 
question  of  the  relation  of  will  and  feeling  and  idea.  We  shall 
content  ourselves,  first,  with  granting  that  there  are  essential 
distinctions  between  the  three;  that,  moreover,  concrete  evalua- 
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tion  must  always  be  made  by  the  inclusion  of  the  values  claimed 
not  only  by  idea,  but  by  will  and  feeling,  when  these  are  taken 
in  their  truth.  Hence  we  disavow  at  once  a  sheer  or  abstract 
intellectnalism.  But  we  shall  claim  nevertheless  that  the  test 
which  we  have  adopted  is,  notwithstanding  its  obvious  inclusion 
of  ideational  reference,  the  test  which  must  be  applied  in  all  eval- 
uations of  experience,  even  in  its  seemingly  unique  character- 
istics of  emotion  and  conation. 

In  the  first  place,  even  supposing  that  will  and  feeling  func- 
tioned quite  independently,  how  would  will  proceed  to  estimate 
its  own  values  ?  If  it1  simply  willed  without  any  question  of  the 
worth  of  its  volition,  then,  of  course,  there  would  be  nothing  to 
say  as  to  a  test  of  truth  or  otherwise.  But  let  us  suppose  that 
willing  had  worth  for  itself.  The  willing  that  had  worth  would 
be  that  which  it  would  will  to  will,  as  against  that  which  it  would 
refuse  to  will.  But  will-value  would  then  be  the  value  which 
would  stand;  and  the  ultimate  will-value  would  be  the  value  that 
will  would  intrinsically  maintain.  All  will-values,  then,  would 
have  as  their  referential  limit,  so  to  speak,  the  will-value  that  is 
the  ultimately  maintained.  If  this  were  denied,  all  will-values 
would  disappear,  and  willing  would  reduce  to  a  sheer  blank  out- 
striving,  if  even  to  that. 

It  would  be  likewise  with  feeling.  Granting  the  independence 
of  feeling,  how  would  feeling  feel  values?  The  more  agreeable 
feeling  would  be  the  more  feelingful  feeling,  so  to  speak,  the 
feeling  that  would  feel  the  need  of  self-maintenance.  And  so 
here  again,  the  feeling  of  absolute  worth  would  be  the  feeling 
that  would  simply  not  permit  of  its  own  annulment. 

Thus  we  see  that  even  when  we  take  will  and  feeling  as  each 
complete  in  itself,  the  main  factor  of  our  test  prevails.  Yet  the 
mystic  and  voluntarist  questions  remain:  how  can  the  gulf  be 
crossed  from  'meaning'  to  volition  and  feeling? 

We  are  here  brought  to  the  curious  difficulty  that  still  seems 
to  oppress  us,  even  after  the  conscious  repudiation  on  all  hands 
of  the  'faculty'  psychology.  It  is  quite  true,  perhaps,  that  that 
which  makes  the  unique  quale  of  will  is  not  that  which  makes 
the  equally  unique  quale  of  idea.  Will  is  not  idea,  and  idea  is 

1  The  '  it '  is  a  perhaps  unavoidable  metaphor. 
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not  will.  And  so  likewise  with  feeling.  But  this  obvious  truth 
at  once  becomes  perverted  when  the  uniqueness  of  the  essential 
quale  of  will  or  of  idea  is  accepted  as  the  sign  of  the  independent 
functioning  of  each.  We  may  quite  rightly  wonder  how  it  is 
that  such  seemingly  disparate  qualia  as  will  and  idea  can  be 
conjoined  in  a  unitary  functioning.  But  it  is  important  to  notice 
that,  for  exactly  the  same  reason,  we  may  wonder  how  it  is  that 
such  disparate  qualia  as  quantity  and  quality  may  be  conjoined. 
The  fact  is  that  our  conscious  life  is  at  bottom  and  through- 
out a  synthesis  of  uniquenesses.  It  fundamentally  exhibits  distinc- 
tions which  are  absolute,  which  may  not  be  resolved  into  each 
other  nor  got  out  of  each  other.  Yet  this  absoluteness  of  distinc- 
tion, which  casts  our  world  in  one  sense  into  a  congeries  of  mutu- 
ally exclusive  meanings,  goes  hand  in  hand  with  a  union  of  these 
very  mutual  exclusives. 

It  is  exactly  so  with  will  and  feeling  and  idea.  We  may 
rightly  distinguish,  but  we  must  not  fail  to  allow  the  union  of 
distinctions.  Thus,  if,  impressed  with  the  uniqueness  of  will,  we 
attempt  to  make  it  function  independently  of  feeling  and  idea, 
our  result  is  a  sheer  blank.  And  so  likewise  '  pure '  idea,  as  com- 
pletely non-volitional  and  non-emotional,  is  a  pure  non-entity. 
For  the  very  fact  that  we  evaluate  ideas  as  true  or  false  presup- 
poses in  us  an  attitude  of  interest,  of  satisfaction  in  the  one  and 
dissatisfaction  in  the  other;  and  interest  presupposes  the  identi- 
fication of  oneself  ideally  or  actually,  with  certain  data  as  against 
a  possible  non-identification.  Thus,  truth,  even  the  most  abstract 
or  the  most  perfect,  grounds  essentially  in  feeling  and  will.  The 
difficulty  which  we  find  in  accepting  this  lies  in  the  fact,  mainly, 
that  we  take  feeling  and  will  in  the  'explosive'  and  'laborious' 
human  sense,  and  so  we  cannot  conceive  of  them  as  appertaining 
to  perfect  being,  where  they  evanish  in  intellectus  purus.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  the  greater  part  of  our  willing  is  done  under  strain, 
and  that  most  of  our  feeling  exhibits  violent  transitions.  But 
this  would  seem  to  be  only  accidental  to  our  human  state  and  not 
at  all  essential  to  these  functionings.  But,  indeed,  even  in  our 
human  life  there  are  indications  of  something  other  than  these 
characteristically  imperfect  modes  of  functioning.  As  Plato 
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pointed  out,  not  all  our  pleasures  come  by  violent  contrast  with 
pain ;  but  there  are  pure,  positive  pleasures,  such  as  those  involved 
in  the  contemplation  of  beauty  and  in  the  sheer  exercise  of  our 
powers  of  intelligence.  But  so,  likewise,  our  willing  is  not  always 
done  under  strain;  with  the  self -realized  man  it  takes  the  form 
of  an  habitual  attitude  of  identification  with  the  good.  Shall 
we  say  that  the  good  will  is  any  the  less  real  in  him  because  there 
is  no  groaning  in  travail?  In  purified  realizations  such  as  these 
we  may  perhaps  see  faintly  the  intrinsic  character  of  will  and 
feeling,  and  the  possibility  of  their  presence  even  in  perfect 
being.  Assuredly,  in  the  divine  there  is  no  evanishing  of  the 
distinctions  of  the  Good  and  the  True  and  the  Beautiful.  Grant- 
ing, then,  this  inclusion  of  will  and  feeling,  it  follows  that  all 
theoretical  truth  is  practical;  but  it  follows  equally  (and  this  is 
too  often  forgotten  by  modern  pragmatic  voluntarists)  that  the 
practical  is  always  the  theoretical  in  its  fulfilment. 

Allowing,  now,  still  the  uniqueness  of  will  and  feeling  and 
idea,  but  maintaining  nevertheless  the  synthesis  of  these  unique- 
nesses in  concrete  experience,  we  see  at  once  the  deeper  signifi- 
cance of  the  principle  which  we  have  found  to  prevail  in  all 
attempts  at  evaluation.  Truth  is  the  ultimately  self -maintaining 
meaning;  but  it  is  not  simply  ideationally  nor  volitionally  nor 
emotionally  self-maintaining.  'Meaning'  involves  'fact';  but 
fact  is  not  fact  unless  it  is  '  worth ' ;  while  worth,  in  presupposing 
'interest'  and  identification-with',  is  essentially  ideational-cona- 
tive-emotional.  Thus  our  test  calls  for  the  recognition  of  an 
ideational-conative-emotional  system  as  the  referential  limit  of 
all  partial  contents;  and  truth  is  the  ability  of  a  content  to 
stand  in  terms  of  this  concrete  system. 

This  same  principle  of  evaluation  is  in  evidence  when  we 
adjudge  truth  in  terms  of  'genesis.'  If  we  seek  to  know  the 
value  of  an  evolving  situation,  we  decide  in  terms  of  its  func- 
tional stability,  its  power  to  maintain  itself,  to  preserve  an  inte- 
grated life.  But  the  genetic  evaluation  is  true  only  as  the  inte- 
gration is  ultimate.  All  relative  integrations  are  simply,  like 
the  'uniformities'  of  induction,  hints  for  us  of  final  integration. 
The  criterion  of  truth  which  we  have  found  expresses,  indeed, 
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in  a  very  deep  sense,  the  truth  of  all  evolutionism.  The  real  is 
the  ultimately  self-sustaining,  the  completely  harmonious.  That 
which  disintegrates  and  goes  under  involves  unreality.  Hence  it 
is  literally  true  that  in  the  realm  of  real  values  only  the  'fittest' 
survive.  In  view  of  this  truth  of  self-maintenance,  the  test  in 
which  we  have  concluded  gets  its  significance.  Yet  it  should  be 
noted  that  we  have  in  it  no  new  epistemological  method,  but  only 
the  old  and  ineffaceable  principle  of  Dialectic. 
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